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The great Teacher, on being asked ‘‘Who is} 


my neighbor?”’ replied, ‘‘«A man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,” and the parable which fol- 
lowed is the most beautiful which language has 
ever recorded. Story-telling, though often abused, 
is the medium by which truth can be most irre- 
sistibly conveyed to the majority of minds, and 
in the present instance we have a desire to por- 
tray 
Charity in every-day life. 

A great deal has been said and written on the 
subject of indiscriminate giving, and many who 
have little sympathy with the needy or distressed, 
make the supposed unworthiness of the object an 
excuse for withholding their alms; while others, 
who really possess a large proportion of the milk 
of human kindness, in awaiting great opportuni- 
ties to do good, overlook all in their immediate 
pathway, as beneath their notice. And yet it 
was the ‘‘widow’s mite’ which, amid the many } 


| 


) 


; 


rich gifts cast into the treasury, won the approval 
of the Searcher of hearts; and we have His as- 
surance that a cup of cold water given in a proper 
spirit shall not lose its reward. 

Our design in the present sketch is to call the 
attention of our own sex to a subject which has 
in too many instances escaped their attention; for 
our ideas of Charity embrace a wide field, and 
we hold that it should at all times be united with } 
justice, when those less fayored than ourselves are } 
concerned. 

“[ do not intend hereafter to have washing } 
done more than once in two weeks,” said the rich } 
Mrs. Percy, in reply to an observation of her 
husband, who was standing at the window, look- 
ing at a woman who was up to her knees in the 
snow, hanging clothes ona line in the yard. <I 
declare it is too bad to bepaying that poking old 
thing a half-a-dollar a week for our wash, and 
only six in the family. ' There she has been at it 
since seven o'clock this’ morning, and now it is 
almost four. It will require but two or three 
hours longer if I get her once a fortnight, and I 
shall save twenty-five cents a week by it.” 

‘«When your own sex are concerned, you 
woéman are the closest beings,” said Mr. P., laugh- 
ing. ‘Do just as you please, however,” he con- 
tinued, as he observed a frown gather on the brow 


: : , ly: 
in some slight degree the importance of} selves. If she objects, she can say so. There are 
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window with her stiffened skirts and almost frozen 
hands and arms. Some emotions of pity stirring 
in his breast at the sight, he again asked, “‘Do 
you think it will be exactly right, my dear, to 
make old Phoebe do the same amount of labor for 
half the wages?” 

“Of course it will,”’ replied Mrs. Percy, decided- 
‘“‘we are bound to do the best we can for our- 


plenty of poor I can get who will be glad to come, 
and by this arrangement I shall save thirteen 
dollars a-year.” 

“So much,”’ returned Mr. P., carelessly; “chow 
these things dorun up!”’ Here the matter ended 
as far as they were concerned. Not so with “old 
Phoebe,” as she was called. In reality, however, 
Phoebe was not yet forty; it was care and hardship 
which had seamed her once blooming face, and 
brought on prematurely the appearance of 
On going to Mrs. Percy in the evening after a 
had finished her wash, for the meagre sum she 
had earned, that lady had spoken somewhat 
harshly about her being so slow, and mentioned 
the new arrangement she intended to carry into 
effect, leaving it optional with the poor woman to 
accept or decline. After a moment’s hesitation, 
Phoebe, whose necessities allowed her no choice, 


} agreed to her proposal, and the lady, who had 


been fumbling in her purse, remarked:— 

“T have no change, nothingless than this three- 
dollar bill. Suppose I pay you by the month 
hereafter; it will save me a great deal of trouble, 
and I will try to give you your dollar a month 
regularly.” 

Pboebe’s pale cheek waxed still more ghastly as 
Mrs. Percy spoke, but it was not within that 
lady’s province to notice the color of a washer- 
woman's face. She did, however, observe her 
lingering, weary steps as she proceeded through 
the yard, and conscience whispered some re- 
proaches, which were so unpleasant and un- 
welcome, that she endeavored to dispel them by 
turning to the luxurious supper which was spread 
before her. And here I would pause to observe, 
that whatever method may be adopted to reconcile 
the conscience to withholding money so justly 
due, so hardly earned, she disobeyed the tive 

ime 





of his wife; ‘for my part, I should be glad if wash- 

ing days were blotted entirely from the calendar.” 
At this moment the washerwoman passed the 
Vou. I.—No. 6. 1 


injunction of that God who has not left the ti 
of ayment optional with ourselves, but who has 


| sai —«<The wages of him that is hired, shall not 
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abide with thee all night until the morning.’’—; her little limbs must remain cold awhile longer; 
Lev. 19 chap. 13th verse. }and I must do without the flour, too, that I was 

The husband of Phoebe was a day laborer; going to make into bread, and the potatoes are 
when not intoxicated he was kind; but this was) almost gone.” 
of rare occurrence, for most of his earnings; Here Phoebe’s emotions overcame her, and she 
went for ardent spirits, and the labor of the} ceased speaking. After a while, she continued— 
poor wife and mother was the main support of} ‘Mrs. Percy also blamed me for being so slow; 
herself and four children—the eldest nine years, } she did not know that I was up half the night, 
the youngest only eighteen months old. As she} and that my head has ached ready to split all 
neared the wretched hovel she had left early in: day. Oh! dear, oh! dear, oh! dear, if it were 
the morning, she saw the faces of her four little; not for my babes, I should yearn for the quiet of 
ones pressed close against the window. , the grave.” 

‘“‘Mother’s coming, mother’s coming!” they; And with a long, quivering sigh, such as one 
shouted, as they watched her approaching through ; might heave at the rending of soul and body, 
the gloom, and as she unlocked the door, which! Phoebe was silent. 
she had been obliged to fasten to keep them from! Daughters of luxury! did it ever occur to you 
straying away, they all sprang to her armsatonce. ; that we are all the children of one common 

“God bless you, my babes!” she exclaimed, ' Parent? Oh, look hereafter with pity on those 
gathering them to her heart, ‘“‘you have not been’ faces where the records of suffering are deeply 
a minute absent from my mind, this day. And graven, and remember ‘‘Be ye warmed and 
what have you suffered,” she added, clasping the ' filled,”’ will not suffice, unless the hand executes 
youngest, a sickly, attenuated-looking object, to: the promptings of the heart. After awhile, as 
her breast. ‘Oh! it is hard, my little Mary, to: the fire died out, Phoebe crept to her miserable 
leave you to the tender mercies of children: pallet, crushed with the prospect of the days of 
hardly able to take care of themselves.” And as: toil which were still before her, and haunted by 
the baby nestled its head closer to her side, and; the idea of sickness and death, brought on by 
lifted its pale, imploring face, the anguished mo-; over-taxation of her bodily powers, while in case 
ther’s fortitude gave way, and she burst into an? of such an event, she was tortured by the reflec- 
agony of tears and sobbings. By-the-by, do, tion—‘«what is to become of my children?” 
some mothers, as they sit by the softly-lined cra-; Ah, this anxiety is the true bitterness of death, 
dies of their own beloved babes, ever think upon : to the friendless and poverty-stricken parent. In 
the sufferings of those hapless little ones, many; this way she passed the night, to renew, with the 
times left with a scanty supply of food, and no; dawn, the toils and cares, which were fast clos- 
fire, on a cold winter-day, while the parent is: ing their work on her. We will not say what 
earning the pittance which is to preserve them; Phebe, under other’circumstances, might have 
from starvation? And lest some may suppose,’ been. She possessed every noble attribute com- 
that we are drawing largely upon our imagina-} mon to woman, without education, or training, 
tion, we will mention, in this place, that we but she was not prepossessing in her appearance; 
knew of a child left under such circumstances, and Mrs. Percy, who never studied character, or 
and half-perishing with cold, who was nearly} sympathized with menials, or strangers, would 
burned to death by some hops, (for there was no } have laughed at the idea of dwelling with com- 
fuel to be found) which it scraped together in its; passion on the lot of her washerwoman with 

apron, and set on fire with a coal found; adrunken husband. Yet her feelings sometimes 
in the ashes. i became interested for the poor she heard of 

Pheebe did not indulge long in grief, however ' abroad, the poor she read of, and she would now 
she forgot her weary limbs, and bustling about ' and then descant largely on the few cases of ac- 
soon made up a fire, and boiled some potatoes, | tual distress which had chanced to come under 
which constituted their supper—after which she’ her notice, and the little opportunity she enjoyed 
nursed the children, two at a time, for awhile,! of bestowing alms. Superficial in her mode of 
and then put them tenderly to bed. Her hus- ; thinking and observation, her ideas of charity 
band had not come home, and as he was nearly ' were limited, forgetful that to be true it must be 
always intoxicated, and sometimes ill-treated her : a pervading principle of life, and can be exercised 
sadly, she felt his absence a relief. Sitting over | even in the bestowal of a gracious word or smile, 
a handful of coals, she attempted to dry her wet } which, under peculiar ¢ircumstances, may raise 
feet; every bone in her body ached, for she was: a brother from the dustand thus win the ap- 
not naturally strong, and, leaning her head on her ; proval of Him, who, although the Lord of an- 
hand, she allowed the big tears to course slowly ' gels, was pleased to say,of her who brought but 
down her cheeks, without making any attempt; the “box of spikenard”—with tears of love— 
to wipe them away, while she murmured: : «She hath done what sh? could.” 

4 ies dollars a year gone! Whatisto be-; Lewissurc, Ustox Co., Pa. 
come of us? [I cannot get help from those autho- | 3 
rized by law to assist the poor, unless I agree to’ It is stated that whilé a’steamship of the same 
put out my children, and I cannot live and see ; size of the Ericsson would consume on an average 
them abused and over-worked at their tender age. | sixty to seventy tons of coal in the twenty-four 
And people think their father might support us; } hours, the latter would be fully supplied during 
but how can I help it that he spends all his earn- ; the same time by six tons, thus effecting a saving 
ings in drink? And rich as Mrs. Percy is, she} in this article of nine-tenths, so that a voyage 

id not pay me my wages to-night, and now I} round the world can be made without stopping at 
cannot get the yarn for my baby’s stockings, and | any intermediate place for fuel. 
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THE PURITAN FATHERS. 


The term Puritan was a common name given 
to all those persons who, from conscientious mo- 
tives, though on different grounds, disapproved of 
the established religion of England. Their ob- 
jection to the Church lay principally in its forms 
and ceremonies, and they desired what they be- 
lieved to be a more free, pure and spiritual form 
of worship—a worship which should approach 
nearer the Apostolic age. Those Puritans, of 
which the Plymouth colony formed a part, origi- 
nally resided in the counties of Nottinghamshire, 


{ were barely able to purchase provisions for the 
voyage. This joint-stock company has often 
been mentioned by the slanderers of the pilgrims, 
and mistaken as proof that “New England colo- 
nization was a commercial speculation.”’ If this 
was true, the speculators remained at home, while 
the poor pilgrims were driven to very hard con- 
ditions in order to obtain the means to reach their 
wilderness-home. 

{ After much trouble, they obtained a grant 
{from the London Company (or Virginia) for a 
tract of land, and then prepared to leave for 
America. Many of their friends assembled to 








Lancashire, and Yorkshire. In 1602, two ‘bid them farewell, some of whom came the dis- 
churches were established under the Rev. John | tance of fifty miles. After a sleepless night, spent 
Robinson and Elder David Brewster. After {in prayer and mutual exhortation, and almost 
their separation from the established Church, { broken-hearted, the still confiding band kneel 
they were immediately subjected to great perse- | around their beloved pastor, and with ‘‘streaming 
cution. King James I. determined to make them ‘eyes and throbbing bosoms commend each other 
abandon their principles, or leave the kingdom, ;to God.” The sails were loosed, and to have a 
and with the greatest cruelty was this promise little of this world’s pomp with the sadness of the 
performed by James and his successors, until | scene, as the vessel, the Speedwell, started on her 
they had expelled a host of the bravest and best ; course, a volley of musketry, and three pieces of 
men in England. It seemed to be no part of the | cannon wafted their last adieu and their sad 
policy of their persecutors to drive them from | farewell to friends which many of them would 
their country; the purpose was answered much see no more for ever. 
better, if they could retain them within the reach They left Delft Haven, in Holland, August Ist, 
of their malice, and the utmost vigilance was em-/ 1620, and sailed for Southampton, England. 
ployed on the part of the Government to prevent | Here they were joined by the Mayflower, bearing 
their escape. Goaded on all sides, they escaped ;a number of business men of London, who had 
in straggling parties, during the year 1608. {formed a partnership with those from Holland. 
Husbands separated from their wives, parents; The Speedwell, however, proved unseaworthy, 
from their children, pastors from their people; ;and the whole company, numbering, in men, 
they escaped by stealth, as opportunity presented, ‘ women and children, one hundred and one per- 
and commenced their ‘‘mournful exodus,” not as ‘sons, sailed from Plymouth in the Mayflower, on 
turbulent malefactors, but as pilgrims and fugi- {the 16th of September. After a long and tedious 
tives from a relentless tyranny, to where they { voyage, they descried the bleak hills of Cape 
could worship God in peace, and educate their | Cod, on the 19th of November, and for a month 
children in a Christian manner. ; they laid at anchor. In the meanwhile, they en- 
The pilgrims settled at Leyden, in Holland, ‘tered into a solemn political compact, and 
and here they were subjected to many injurious {elected John Carver their governor for the first 
restrictions. Their children were exposed to ' year. 
many temptations from the people around them,; Thus, in the cabin of the Mayflower was 
and were fast assuming the character and man- formed the first American Constitution, com- 
ners of the inhabitants. They were also reduced ; mencing in ‘‘The name of God, Amen,” and set- 
to great hardships to procure even the necessaries ; ting forth the object of the enterprise to be reli- 
of existence, and their children were also subjected ' gious and civil freedom—forty-one signing the 
to very exhausting labor with themselves for this ‘compact. What would have been their feelings 
purpose. Such was the condition of these poor | could the veil of futurity have been raised from 
pilgrims. They were first persecuted, then ‘ their eyes and the stupendous results which have 
seized, robbed, insulted and imprisoned by the : flowed from this compact been exhibited to them! 
government officials, and after they succeeded in ; They then explored the country around for a 
making their escape to Holland, they were sur- | number of days to find a suitable place for a set- 
rounded by strangers, with corrupt morals, that ‘tlement. The harbor of Plymouth was sounded 


were fast depraving their children. 
During the time they were passing through 


these troubles, they heard of the new and compa- | 
ratively unpeopled world at the West, and they 
conceived that in the far-off wilderness, separated | 
from the persecutions and vices of Europe, they | 
might build for themselves and children a home, | 
and under God find a refuge for their principles, 

and an asylum for liberty. But they were poor; , 


they possessed not means of transporting them- 


{and found fit for shipping, the shore well watered 


{ and wooded. They landed, and commenced a 


settlement, December 22d, 1620. They named the 
place New Plymouth, and soon after obtained a 
charter. 

The colony was divided into nineteen families, 
each family building its own cottage. On Sun- 
day, Dec. 31st, they attended public worship for 
the first time on shore. They commenced their 
‘ settlement in the midst of winter, with vy 





selves and families across the broad Atlantic, and} scanty allowance of provision, while between 
they were compelled to enter, for a term of seven | them und Europe was an ocean now impassable, 
years, into a joint-stock company with certain) their ship having returned. On the coast there 
capitalists, who supplied the money for their) was not a white man nearer than Virginia. Th 

persons and time, while the pilgrims themselves ; were soon exhausted by hardship, and enfeebled 
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by want of proper food. At one period, in the 
depth of winter, the sickness was so universal 
that but six or seven were left with strength to 
minister to the suffering, and they, exhausted 
with watching and anxiety, ‘tottering forth } 
sometimes with two or three corpses in a day,” | 
were compelled to dig out, with great difficulty, 
a spot of frozen earth to bury their dead. By 
the end of March, forty-four of the one hundred 
and one were buried. 
‘A fearful path they trod, 
And dared a fearful doom, 
To build an altar to their God, 
And find a quiet tomb.’’ 

Few such scenes have been exhibited or expe- 
rienced by suffering humanity—a small band like 
this leaving their country, the scenes of their 
childhood, and the society of friends held most 
dear, to seek an asylum for a more free, pure re- 
ligion—a place where every man is to stand in 
equality with his fellows—and this band lay- 
ing the foundation for a system of Government 
that has spread until European dynasties have 
only two or three footholds on the continent. A 
form of government, in which the obligations 
which man owes to his God and to his fellows, is 
blended, and man as man is more elevated to- 
wards what his Creator designed him to be, than 
in any other portion of the world. ‘American 
democratic liberty had its birth-place, its nursing 
and early training in a Puritan Church; and if we 
discover no sympathy between Puritanism and 
Liberty, we must account as best we can for the 
birth of such a child, and the undying love which 





“WALTER 


THE CHILDHOOD OF 
SCOTT. 


{From Donald MacLeod's excellent life of Sir 
Walter Scott, just published by Charles Scribner, 
we take an interesting chapter. } 

Young Walter’s very infancy does not pass 
without peril and adventure: neither does it flow 
by without great tenderness and gentle sympa- 
thies; the child loves and is loved. 

His nurse is consumptive, yet conceals it from 
his parents, until alarmed for herself, she goes to 
consult a famous professor, Dr. Black. The doctor 
of course reveals the state of the woman’s health 
to Mr. Scott, and little Walter is consigned to a 
buxom peasant woman, much to his improvement. 
She was living in 1810, and loved to boast of her 
laddie being now a grand gentleman. 

All goes on well until Walter is eighteen months 
old, and he begins to toddle about. One night 
he is very wakeful after proper hours, will not 
consent to be put to bed, runs about the room, 
with little clothing on him, gets under tables and 
behind chairs, and at last is caught, not without 
difficulty, and is tucked up into his crib. In the 
morning he has a high fever, which lasts three 
days, and threatens to burn the infant life out of 
him. Good Dr. Rutherford, his grandfather, and 
other wise physicians, attend him. A bath being 
ordered, it is discovered that he has lost the use of 
his right leg: no dislocation nor sprain can be 
proved; there is no swelling, no discoloration, nor 
distortion, only he cannot walk. When regular 

hysicians can do nothing, empirics were called in 








made it the idol of such a people. The forms of } ia their nostrums tried; but all is in vain; and, 
the Church democracy were at once copied in the {as a last resource, little Walter is dispatched to 
town-meeting; and these town-meetings became ‘Sandy Knowe, his grandfather's farm, to see if 
the joint nurses of freedom, bringing like churches, ! he can recover the use of his right leg in the 
the individual man, into prominence and activity, country. 
and breathing into and over all things the spirit; That he might not inconvenience the family, a 
of the people. Every struggle against despotism { maid was sent with him, to take especial care and 
was sustained by the Church, and the stirring ‘charge of him. But she, poor girl, had left her 
eloquence of old Faneuil Hall itself was but the | heart in Edinburgh with some wild scape-grace 
utterance of an inspiration caught from the New | of a fellow who had promised her more than he 
England pulpit. ae | ever intended to perform. She therefore hated her 
Such was the beginning—the world knows the | infant charge, as the cause of her separation from 
results—liberty and intelligence for the mass of; her lover. This soon grew to a delirium; and one 
the people, in both civil and religious principles. ‘ day she confessed to old Alison Wilson, the house- 
This influence, which has had such an effect keeper at Sandy Knowe, that she had carried the 
upon the politics of Europe in days past, will, we ! child up to the crags, being strongly tempted by 
trust, in days tocome, regenerate the world, and the i the Evil One to cut his throat with her scissors, 
blessings of civil and religious liberty become the ‘ and bury him in the moss. On this confession, 
birthright of the inhabitants of both hemispheres. Alison took charge of the child, Betty was dis- 
And as the anniversary of the Landing of the Pil- | missed, went back to Edinburgh, and from there 
grims returns, from year to year, we should bring | to a lunatic asylum, where she died. 
to mind the struggles, trials and misfortunes} Sandy Knowe lies at the foot of a field of crags, 
which they passed through to establish a system on the summit of which stands the ruined castle of 
of government that has brought to us such bless- : Smajlholme: from it, the view embraces Mertoun, 
ings. The Jews made much account of the return : seat of the Hardens, a sweep of the rapid Tweed; 
of the days so memorable in the history of their ‘the hoary abbey of Dryburgh, circled by ancient 
nation, and we should also strive to keep fresh in ‘yews; the purple peaks of Eildon, where true 
our minds the great period in the colonization ‘ Thomas of Pret doune met with the fairy queen, 
and settlement of our own country. A.F. ‘and the bleak wilderness of Lammermoor. East- 
West Wanpssoro’, Vr., Dac. 22, 1852. ‘ward you see the desolate grandeur of Hume 
; : Castle; westward the glorious ruins of Melrose; 
The Bedford Times states that at the recent | and, in the distance, are the many-colored clouds 
horticultural show in that town, the judges de-' floating over the mountains of Ettrick and of 
cided that a bundle of white carrots were the best | Yarrow. ‘It is here,” he says, ‘that I have the 
parsnips, and gave the prize accordingly. { first consciousness of existence.” 
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Walter was getting to be some three years old, | 
without exhibiting any locomotive powers; and 
we see two scenes that might very well be paint- | 
ed if Wilkie were here to do it. 

Among other quackeries, some old woman had | 
directed that whenever a sheep were killed, the | 
little fellow should be —— naked, and wrap- 
ped in the reeking hide, by way of cure for his 
lameness. In advanced age, he remembered him- 
self in this rude dress, with his grandfather and 
a brave old soldier, Sir George MacDougal, of 
Makerstoun, trying to make himcrawl. A very 
good picture it would make, to draw the ancient 
knight in old-fashioned military coat, in small 
cocked hat, deeply laced with gold, embroidered 
scarlet waistcoat, and “milk-white hair,” upon 
all-fours on the carpet, creeping backwards, and 
slowly drawing his heavy gold watch by the 
chain, followed by the quaint infant, so oddly 
swaddled in sheep-skin. 

No less pleasing would that family group be, 
told of by Mrs. Duncan, of old Mrs. Scott, sitting 
with her spinning-wheel at one side of the fire, in 
a clean, clean parlor; the old grandfather, a good 
deal failed, in the elbow-chair opposite, and a 
little boy, lying on the carpet at the old man’s 
feet, listening to what Aunt Jenny was reading 
from the Bible, or other good book. 

Tibby Hunter, a servant at Sandy Knowe, re- 
membered him well; and in 1836 she still had 
the cover—‘the bones,” she called it—of a psalm- 
book, which Master Walter gave her. ‘He chose,”’ 
she said, ‘very large print, that I might read it 
when I was vera auld—forty year auld; but the 
bairns pulled the leaves out, lang syne.” 

Tibby further testifies that Walter was “a 
sweet-tempered bairn, and a darling with all about 
the house;’’ and that the ewe-milkers loved to 
carry him with them when they went to their 
daily task, and he “was very gleg (quick) at the 
up-take, and soon kenned every sheep and lamb 
by the head-mark as well as any of them.” 

Then, too, there was the cow-baillie, auld 
Sandy Ormiston, who used to set him on his shoul- 
ders, and carry him off to the pasture where the 
cattle fed, and tell him stories of the old times. 
Sandy forgot him one day among the knolls, and 
a violent thunder-storm came on, and Aunt Jenny 
thought suddenly about him, and ran out in the 
tempest to bring him home. She found him lying 
on his back in the heather, looking up at the 
lightning, and clapping his tiny hands, and cry- 
ing out “Bonny, bonny!” at every flash. 

About this time the grandfather died, but the 
grandmother still sate in the “ingle neuk”’ with 
her spinning-wheel, and waited patiently until 
the thread should break, and the angel of God : 
bring the message of death to her. 

Aunt Jenny was there, too, teaching Walter 
ballads of Hardyknute, and bits from the history 
of Josephus, reading them patiently over and over 
again, until the child eth roped them by heart. 
Indeed he learned the ballad too well for old 
Doctor Duncan, who was the minister of the 
po and had “thin legs, cased in clasped gam- 

adoes,” and a long face like the Knight of La 
Mancha, and who used to say when Walter inter- 
rupted his sober converse by shouting out the 


the mouth of a cannon as where that child is.’’ A 
good old man the doctor, and had known Pope 
and other worthies of the age of Queen Anne. 

Sheep-skins reeking from the slaughtered cheviot 
or ‘‘muirland tup,” being found very unavailing 
for the cure of the unfortunate right leg, it was 
determined to try sea-bathing; and Aunt Jenny 
and her nephew bade a temporary adieu to Sandy 
Knowe, and sailed for Bath. Meantime, the out- 
door life at the grandfather's and the impatience 
of the child had partly effected what the sheep- 
skin had failed in doing, and Walter began to 
stand a little. and by-and-bye to walk and run, 
though still after a lame fashion. 

They stopped to see the shows of London, and 
then went Sra to the watering-place, where they 
spent a year, trying the pump-room and the 
baths, and whatever else was customary, without, 
however, benefiting the lameness. Here Walter 
acquired the rudiments of reading from an old lady 
who kept school near their lodgings. John Home, 
the persecuted author of Douglas, was at Bath, 
and was very kind to Aunt Jenny and to the little 
lame boy. Uncle Robert, the captain, came too, 
and carried his nephew off to the theatre, where 
he saw ‘As You Like It,” and was scandalized 
that Orlando should quarrel with his brothers. 
“What!” he roared out, to the disturbance of 
his neighbors, ‘‘a’n’t they brothers?” At four or 
five years old, fraternal bickering was strange 
and incomprehensible to him. 

Then, always in company with Aunt Jenny, 
Walter returned to Edin h, and to his father’s 
house, in George’s Square; for a little after Wal- 
ter’s birth they had moved from the College Wynd, 
which was esteemed unhealthy. Here Mrs. Cock- 
burn saw him, and was sufficiently struck by him 
to make him the subject of a letter to her parish 
minister. She thought the boy ‘‘a most extraor- 
dinary genius.” 

He was reading to his mother a description of a 
shipwreck when the visitor came in. His passion 
rose with the storm. He lifted his eyes and 
hands, “‘There’s the mast gone,”’ said he; “crash 
it goes! They will all perish.” Then turning 
to the strange lady, he said, ‘‘That is too melan- 
choly; I had better read you something more 
amusing.” She, however, preferred some conver- 
sation with him, and asked him about Milton and 
other books that he was reading. He did not 
think it right that Adam, when just come into 
the world, should be so well-informed, and su 
posed it to be the poet’s fancy. But when told 
that the first man came perfect and fully developed 
from the hand of God, he yielded. «Aunt Jenny,” 
said he, at night, “I like that lady.” ‘«What 
lady?” asked Aunt Jenny. ‘‘Why, Mrs. Cock- 
burn; for I think she is a virtuoso, like myself.” 
“Dear Walter,’’ said Aunt Jenny, “what is a vir- 
tuoso?” “Oh, don’t ye know? Why it’s one 
that wishes and will know everything.” 

There is something in this speech from the 
mouth of a child but six years of The good 
lady could not sufficiently admire him, and, in- 
deed, found in him some ae which ~ eer 
not probably possess. ‘He acquire 
perfect En, ish accent,” she says. But if that 
were true, he very soon lost it, and never again 











deeds of Hardyknute, ‘One may as well speak in 
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acquired it; but we like to think that there never 
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was a time when the kindly durr was not heard 
upon his Scottish tongue, for was it not in his 
Scottish heart? 

Another lady, Mrs. Keith, of Ravelstone, re- 
membered the child sitting before the house, when 
& poor, emaciated, wo-begone creature came to 
ask charity. As the beggar retired, the servant 
told Walter how thankful he should be that he 
was placed in a situation which shielded him from 
such want and wretchedness. The boy looked 
up with a half-wistful, half-incredulous expres- 
sion, and said, ‘‘Homer was a beggar!” ‘How 
do you know that?’ asked the other. “Why, 
don’t you remember?” answered Walter, 

‘¢ Seven Roman cities strove for Hower dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread!’’ 
The critics, at least the more indulgent ones, will, 
it may be. forgive the Roman to a child of seven. 

Sea-bathing was thought to be good for him, 
and he was taken to Preston Pans, where he made 
two famous acquaintances. The first was Captain 
Dalgetty (in reality an ensign), a relic of the 
German wars, and afterward embalmed in the 
Legend of Montrose. Walter and the captain 
used to fight the American war over between 
themselves, as this was just at the period of the 
struggle of the Colonies for Independence. 

The other acquaintance was Mr. George Con- 
stable, whose peculiarities furnished material for 
Monkbarns, the antiquary. In one thing, how- 
ever, he differed from the old abuser of womenkind; 
Walter suspected him strongly of being in love 
with Aunt Jenny, who was still very handsome, 
having the finest eyes and teeth known to her 
nephew. From this acquaintance he first heard 
of Falstaff and Hotspur, and a deal of curious in- 
formation. In fact, Walter appears to have liked 
him far more than Aunt Jenny did; for he never 
got further than philandering, and Aunt Jenny, 
with her fine eyes and white teeth, passed on her 
we. ‘In maiden meditation, fancy free.’’ 

Uncle Thomas became the manager at Sandy 
Knowe after the death of the grandfather; and 
when Walter went back there from Preston Pans, 

moted him from old cow-baillie Sandy’s shoul- 

, to a bit of a Shetland pony. smaller than 

many a Newfoundland dog. He loved it as he 

lon, all animals, and cherished it; and the day 

came long, long after, when he set a little game 

pa of his own upon. the back of a lineal 
dant of that same small pony. 

, But Walter’s independent chilacife by sea-side 
and among the heather, with loving cow-baillies 
and quaint Dalgetties and uncle Thomas, the giver 
of ponies, and the grandmother with her spinning 
wheel by the fireside, and, above all, dear Aunt | 
Jenny, with her fine teeth and eyes, and Monk- } 
barns philandering about her, all this is well nigh | 
over; and the boy must go back to Edinburgh and | 
live with brother and sister, and learn what a} 
strict Scotch Calvinist Sunday means. He must } 
begin to think of school and the world, and to} 
have ‘‘his neb weel keepit doun to the buik.” 

It was a very different household from the one} 
of Sandy Knowe, where the boy was lord and 
master, and as Tibbie Hunter said, ‘a darling 
with all about the house.” The mother was} 
partial to the lame child, but after all he was no } 
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longer the only one. That ‘severely strict’ 
Sabbath seared itself into the child’s memory, 
with its long sermons, and no permitted lighter 
reading but Bunyan’s Pilgrim, and Gesner’s 
Death of Abel. In the week one got along 
better, reading aloud to the mother bits of Pope’s 
Homer, Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen, and reciting 
old ballads of the Border, and songs about ‘Auld 
Watt of Harden,” and the sweet ‘Flower of Yar- 
row.’’ But there was brother Robert, bold and 
haughty, and often conspicuously tyrannical to 
Walter, yet loved ardently by the boy. He was 
a bit of a poet, wrote readable verses, and sang 
them agreeably enough. A midshipman, he could 
‘‘ spin many a yarn’’ of bold adventure and 
perilous escape; but when in bad humor, he ex- 
hibited ‘‘what was the man-of-war’s discipline, 
and kicked and cuffed without mercy.” After a 
time he went off to the East Indies and died there. 

John, the second brother, some three years 
older than Walter, was a soldier, who rose to be 
Major, and died in 1816. 

There was also the ‘‘unfortunate sister Anne,” 
who was in an increasing condition of bodily in- 
jury. One day the gate of an iron railing slammed 
to and crushed her fingers; on another occasion 
she was nearly drowned in a pond or ancient 
quarry hole: at last her cap took fire, and so se- 
verely hurt her, that during her twenty-seven 
years of life she never entirely recovered. 

Thomas was the favorite brother, a good, clever 
man, who became paymaster to the 70th regiment, 
and died in Canada. Brother Daniel appears to 
have been perfectly worthless and as perfectly in- 
curable. Unsuccessful throughout life, he died in 
1806, when just returned from the West Indies. 

Among these Walter gets on as well as he may, 
to his ninth year, at which period it is decided 
that his child-life must end. 

GOOD NIGHT. 
BY KARL THEODORE KORNER.—TRANSLATED BY G. F 
RICHARDSON. 
Good night! 
Be thy cares forgotten quite! 
Day approaches to its close; 
Weary nature seeks repose. 
Till the morning dawn in light, 
Good night! 


Go to rest! 

Close thine eyes in slumbers blest! 
Now ’tis still and tranquil all; 
Hear we but the watchman’s call, 

And the night is still and blest. 

Go to rest! 


Slumber sweet! 
Heavenly forms thy fancy greet! 
Be thy visions from above, 
Dreams of rapture,—dreams of love! 
As the fair one’s form you meet, 
Slumber sweet! 


Good night! 
Slumber till the morning light! 
Slumber till the dawn of day 
Brings its sorrows with its ray! 
Sleep without or fear or fright! 
Our Father wakes! Good night! 
good night! 
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A CHAPTER ON PORTRAITS. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Of all the Souvenirs, and Keepsakes, and 
Bijoux—of all the Christmas-boxes, Amulets, 
and Gems, Anniversaries, and Forget-me-nots, 
(flowers of cold weather)—of all the presents 
with which we should choose to commemorate a 
birthday, or a festival, or to offer to one whom we 
regard, as an indication of good-will or friendship, 
we think we should select a portrait; a portrait, 
perphaps our own. It should not be cast in gin- 
gerbread, which would be too provocative; nor in 
_ brass, which would be out of character; nor in 
paper, for we are already but too inflammable; 
neither should we desire to ride on boys’ should- 
ers, triumphant in pipe-clay, smeared over with 
blue and scarlet, immortal as plaster could make 
us, amongst Dukes of Wellington, and Napo- 





leons, amongst dumb Paul Prys, and_ silent par- ; 


rots. An humbler lot be ours. We should 
scarcely choose to look out from a snuff-box, 
blazing with brilliants, for it would be too impe- 
rial, and we might, for the first time, forget our- 
selves. 

We have said that it should, perhaps, be a por- 
trait of ourself (selves); but we recall our words. 
We are inclined to abandon that agreeable notion. 
At all events, it should not always ‘represent our 
own features, to the exclusion of philosophers and 
heroes. We would not invariably usurp the place 
of Shakspeare and Bacon. We do not love our- 
selves so. immeasurably. Some face, however, 
which we love or respect, it should ever be; in 
preference even to a hamper of Johannisberg, or 
a case of Lafitte, or a haunch of the bravest 
buck that ever nipped the grass of a Scottish 
moor. 

There is something delightful in the inter- 
course which we hold with another’s likeness. 
It is himself, only once removed; he is visible, 
not tangible; we have his moiety. in a picture 
of history, there is often, indeed, more to admire 
than on the mere face of one individual, man or 
woman. There is more room for the skill of the 
artist; it is better adapted to exemplify a moral. 
But the sentiment that chains us to the other, is 
wanting; we are not familiar with it. One isa 
brave matter, a splendid thing; the other is a 
person, and becomes our friend. We would never 
worship, as some do, the complicated strife of 
arms, and legs, and shoulders; or think only of 
the way in which each is subdued by the painter, 
and made, by the wonders of light and shade, to 
represent a great event. We would rather look 
upon the eyes of some Italian ‘‘Dama,” whom 
Titian or Giorgione painted long ago without a 
name, and catalogued only as “Portrait of a 
Lady;” or face one of Titian’s piercing heads, (a 
noble of Venice or Rome,) than sit down before 
the most elaborate composition of history, or see 
brought out in dazzling array before us, all the 
battles of Alexander, or all the triumphs or pro- 
cessions of the Cyesars. 

We were exceedingly struck by the delicacy of 


his friends secretly caused her portrait to be 
ainted, in order that on his return to Madras or 
ngal he might find the /ikeness, at least, of her 
who was dearest to him in the world. It is thus 
that the form and features of the child are made 
known to its pining parents afar off. It is thus 
that the faces which we loved to look upon are 
redeemed from the grave, and sent to us, across 
deserts, and woods, and mountains, or over a 
thousand leagues of water. This is the greatest 
boast of art, as well as the most delightful vic- 
tory. . Tt annihilates space, if not time, and 
makes the absent happy. 

An historical scene is a fiction merely. Be it 
ever so true to nature, it is still the fiction of 
the painter. Buta portrait is truth itself. No 
imagination can compete with it; it is either the 
very thing we desire, or nothing; all depends on 
its truth. Even in a portrait, to use the term, of 
inanimate nature, what assemblage of cataracts, 
; and hills, and forests; what glories of sunset or 

meridian may compete with the little landscape, 
} which restores to us the scene of our own quiet 
home, which brings before us our childhood, the 
tree under which we have played, the river he- 
side which we have slept or sported? Art, which 
never addresses itself, strictly speaking, to our 
reason, is valuable only in proportion as it ope- 
rates upon our feelings; these are seldom (and 
then but little) excited by the mere invention of 
a painter; we rather sympathise with /zs difficul- 
ties: we congratulate him upon fis success: we 
say, ‘How admirably has he grouped those 
figures! How finely are the Jight and shade dis- 
tributed! what grand expression! what dramatic 
effect!” We look upon the artist as a hero; he 
has done so much—for his own fame. But he 
who gives us the very smile which won or warms 
our hearts, the frank or venerable aspect of our 
friend or father, the dawning beauty of our child, 
or shows us the tender eyes with which the wife 
or mother looks love upon us from a distant re- 
gion,—he seems to have thought of us rather than 
of his own renown, and becomes at once our bene- 
factor and our friend. 

It is very pleasant, to our thinking, to traverse 
some country mansion, where the portraits of its 
former owners hang up side by side with each 
other; frail records, it is true, of vanity and 
glory! We love to trace them upwards into abso- 
lute barbarism; to mailed, bearded, ferocious 
warriors, powerful, and—forgotten. And among 
them, it is hard if we cannot detect one whom 
learning or science has honored—a poet, a monk, 
ora philosopher; perhaps one even whom Love 
has made immortal. We once saw such a one. 
) There he was, with nobility on his forehead, and 
} sadness in his eye,—the humbled inheritor of a 
| necud name, the impoverished master of thou- 
}sands! Can we help pitying such a sufferer? 
, We see him, and pass on—we see another—and 
, another—and another; but he still remains fixed 

in our memory; “‘heret lateri lethalis arundo;” 
and we turn back, after viewing all the rest, once 
more to sympathize with him alone. We say, 














) 
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two or three friends, who conspired lately to give} ‘‘Rich one! are you there still?—séi/ pale, and 
an old acquaintance pleasure on his return from} dumb, and melancholy? Had the foul fiend so 
a distant part of India. His wife had been} seized upon you, that not even the flattering 
obliged to come to England for her health, and} painter could take the sorrow from your eye—the 
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sting that had ran piercing through your heart? 
"Faith, you are fallen, indeed.” 

Let not the reader suppose, from what we have 
said, that we are wanting in a due respect for 
the illustrious painters who have conferred honor 
upon art; we love or admire them all. We can 
pore over a book of prints, even, and forget our- 
selves among the old masters of the Italian school 
of painting. We can begin with Giotto, and go 
on untired, to the last of the school of the Car- 
racci. There is great fervor, and (so to speak) 
devotion of spirit in some of Giotto’s works. Did 
the reader ever see his two saintly heads, in the 
possession of Mr. Rogers, the poet? There is 
great skill and some grandeur in Massaccio, and 
infinite beauty in Perugino. Then, there are the 

uaint loveliness of Leonardo da Vinci,—the 
wning power of Michael Angelo,—the splen- 
dors of Giorgione and Titian,—the suavity of 
Correggio,—and the life, and spirit, and beauty, 
—the grace, and intelligence, and unequalled 
propriety of Raffaelle! There, too, are Guido’s } 
pale heads, and Domenichino’s divine expres- 
sions!—the stern realities of Annibal,—the touch- 
ing looks of Fra Bartolomeo,—the halcyon skies 
of Claude,—and the stormy landscapes of Salva- 
tor Rosa! In a word, all that beauty and power, 
or the spirit of religion and love have dictated,— 
all that great Nature herself has taught, are 
therein assembled, to delight whomsoever has 
the taste ‘to value them. The most radiant vi- 
sions open themselves upon us;—the grandeur of 
the old world—the fantastic eloquence of the 
new—the creation of Adam—the visage of Czesar 
—Cleopatra and her asp—Roman temples, 
Egyptian pyramids,—angels, and hierarchs, and 
prophets—warriors of all times—women, lovelier 
and more amiable than the rainbow,—all are 
brought back before us by a power greater than 
that of Prospero’s wand. And can we refuse our 
homage? No; we gaze, and acknowledge that, 
even in its degradation and decline, Italy had 
still some spirits able to perpetuate her glory, 
and, in some degree, even to elevate her name! — 

The great painters, to whom we have adverted 
for the purpose of recording our respect for art 
in general, were painters of history or landscape. 
But they could at times abandon their professed 
employment, and sketch the likeness of their 

or of their friend, or of some excelling 
beauty of their age and nation; such as artists, 
above all others, delight to honor. The Trans- 
figuration was done by Raffaelle for the sake of 
eternal renown (which it has won), but the For- 
narina was a work of love; _, = Saree —- 
portrait (more than once painted by hi > an 
iven ous friend or patton), is well worthy the} 
double commendation that men have conspired to 
bestow upon it. It is a masterly deed, twice ho- 
nored, for its own merit, and for the principle of } 
gratitude in which it had its origin. 

Few of the great Roman artist’s pictures have 
been more admired than his portraits of Leo, and 
Julius the Second. There is so much of integrity 
in the design, so much truth in the detail, that 
no one who gazes can fora moment doubt but 
that they are the true representations of those fa- 
mous men. Raffaelle’s life was employed on 
works of imagination, such as no one else has 











equalled; but he could descend from the “dignity 
of history,” as it is called, and submit to trans- 
scribe a faithful lesson of nature, like one of a 
less gifted intellect. 

We can scarcely imagine, indeed, a thing much 
more pleasant to an artist, than to be brought 
face to face with some famous person, and per- 
mitted to examine and scrutinize his features, 
with that careful and intense curiosity that seems 
nec to perfecting a likeness. It must have 
been to aelle at once a relaxation from his 
ordinary study, and a circumstance interesting in 
itself, thus to look into faces so full of meaning 
as those of Julius and Leo, and to say, “That | 
look, that glance which seems so transient, will 
I fix forever. Thus shall it be seen, with that 
exact expression (although it lasted but for an 
instant), five hundred years after he shall be dust 
and ashes!”’ 

Shall we go on? No. All, or most of what 
we had to say, is said; and now—it is time to 
stop. 


THE BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC. 


O Decus Pheebi, et dapibus supremi 

Grata testudo Jovis! O laborum 

Duice lenimen, mihi cunque salve 

Rite vocanti.—Hor. 
Awaké, Zolian lyre, awake, 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings; 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thourand rills their mazy progress take: 

The laughing flowers that round them blow 

Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along, 

Deep, majestic, smcoth, and strong; 

Through verdant vales and Ceres’ golden reign, 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour: 

The rocks and nodding groves re-bellow to ad roar. 

RAY. 
The great Edmund Burke thought that there 
was a direct connection between the mental im- 
pression produced by the sensation of softness and 
smoothness, and the idea of the beautiful. Who- 
ever, says he, compares his state of mind on 
feeling soft, smooth, variegated, unangular bodies, 
with that in which he finds himself on the view 
of a beautiful object, will perceive a very striking 
analogy in the effects of both, and which may go 
a good way towards discovering their common 
cause. Feeling and sight in this respect differ in 
but a few points. The touch takes in the pleasure 
of softness, which is not primarily an object of 
sight; the sight, on the other hand, comprehends 
color, which can hardly be made perceptible to 
the touch; the touch, again, has the advantage in 
a new idea of pleasure resulting from a moderate 
degree of warmth; but the eye triumphs in the 
infinite extent and multiciplicity of its objects. 
But there is such a similitude in the pleasures of 
these senses that I am apt to fancy, if it were 
possible, that one might discern color by feeling 
(as it is said some blind men have done) that the 
same colors and dispositions of coloring, which we 
found beautiful to the sight, would be found like- 
wise most grateful to the touch. But, setting 
aside conjectures, let us pass to the other sense 
of hearing. 
In this sense, Mr. Burke proceeds to say, we 

find an equal aptitude to be affected in a soft and 
delicate manner, and how far sweet or delicate 
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sounds agree with our ae of beauty in! 


Tt seems here that the philosopher, in endeavor- 
other senses, the experience of every one must de-} ing, as he says, to “settle a consistent idea of 
cide. Milton has described this species of music; beauty,” has restricted it within a much narrower 
in one of his juvenile poems, (l’Allegro.) Milton; range than truth would warrant. As far as music 
was well versed in the art of music, and no man is concerned, who can doubt, for example, that in 
had @ finer ear, with a happier manner of ex-} Handel's ‘‘Messiah” there is beauty in the mag- 
pressing the affection of one sense by metaphors’ nificent chorus, “the Government shall be upon 





vat from another. The description is as fol- | His shoulders;” as well as in the exquisite air of 
ows:— 
6“ i 
rh werccotecmme ces | 

In notes with many a winding bout 5 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 

With wanton heed and giddy cuoning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.’? 

It is curious to observe how the metaphysical 
philosopher, and such a philosopher as Mr. Burke, 
too, can look at this exquisite passage simply 
with a view to its scientific illustration of his 
theory. Let us parallel this, he says, ‘‘with the} 
softness, the winding surface, the unbroken con- 
tinuance, the easy gradation of the beautiful in 
other things; and all the diversities of the several 
senses, with all their several affections, will rather 
help to throw lights from one to another to finish 
one clear consistent idea of the whole than to 
obscure it by their intricacy and variety.” Now, 
there can be no question that in the above passage 
Milton has, in a very admirable manner, and 
(considering the age of the poet at the time) in a 
truly marvellous manner, contrived artistically to 
suggest the idea of unbroken and yet varied con- 
tinuance of pleasant sound, or (for nothing can 
better the phrase) of linked sweetness long drawn 
out. But the most astonishing line of the whole 
is that in which he sets forth the art—not at all 
interrupting the delicious description while he 
does so—the art which is used to produce this 
pleasing bewilderment of the senses:— 

“With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running ”’ 

Observe the fearlessness with which he uses} 
epithets that seem to be in contradiction to the} 
qualities to which they are applied, but to which} 
imagination willingly assents, though mere prosaic 
reason could not; and all this helps to work out 
the general effect of intricacy, jomed with con- 
tinuity—of prolonged sweetness not only without 
monotony, but with all the added pleasure that} 
belongs to variety. 

According to Mr. Burke’s theory, there is but 
one character of music which suggests the idea of 
the beautiful, and that is the point which makes 
his theory unsatisfactory, as it is opposed to the 
ordinary convictions of mankind. ‘I shall add,” 
he says, ‘‘to Milton’s description one or two re- 
marks. The first is, that the beautiful in music ' 
will not bear that loudness and strength of sounds | 
which may be used to raise other passions; nor 
notes which are shrill, or harsh, or deep; it agrees 
best with such as are clear, even, smooth, and } 
weak. The second is, that great variety, and} 
quick transitions from one measure or tone to 
another, are contrary to the genius of the beauti- 
ful in music. Such transitions often excite mirth, 
or other sudden and tumultuous passions; but not 
that sinking, that melting, that languor, which is 
the characterised effect of the beautiful as it re- 


gards every sense.” 





) 
) 











‘‘Every Valley?” The character ofthe beauty is 
different in each, but they are Joth beautiful. He 
who doubts it upon Mr. Burke’s theory, might as 
well doubt that there is beauty in the Belvidere 
Apollo, and suppose that the Venus of Medicis, 


)which Byron says “fills the air around with 
| beauty,” alone deserves the homage of those who 


seek the beautiful in marble. But they are both 
beautiful, and the Apollo has the higher beauty 
of the two. 

There are various characters of beauty in sound 
as well as inform. There is the beauty which 
we associate with dignity and majesty, and to 
which a great volume of sound is necessary, and 
there is also the beauty of soft melody which 
gently steals upon the senses and the heart, 
making us exclaim with the gentle Jessica— 


‘I ne’er am merry when I hear sweet music.’’ 


Nor can it be admitted by those who relish (as 
who does not?) the waltz music of Beethoven, that 
there cannot be beauty in music which has great 
variety and quick transition from one measure to 
another. Liveliness is not the quality which 
strikes most in this music, but richness and beauty 
of expression. It is not brilliancy, it is not airiness, 
but a kind of conversational interchange of musical 
thought; and the melody is as full and satisfying 
as in music of a much more ambitious character. 
So far as regards music, Mr. Burke seems to 
have in some measure confused the sentiment of 
tenderness with the idea of beauty, and no doubt 
there is a close connection between them. Nay, 
Shakspeare’s mention of music is generally in 
connection with its softening or soothing effect:— 
‘sFor Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews, 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 

Make tigers lame, and huge leviathians 

Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.”? 
But there is a sense of the beautiful connected 
with the grand as well as with the tender, and 
when the loudest notes of the organ rol] in musical 
thunder through the gloriously- beautiful arches of 
Westminster Abbey, the fervor which such strains 
inspire has as close a connection with a sense of 
the beautiful as the touching melody of some alto- 
voice in the anthem, which melts us into tears. 





ToraL ABSTINENCE.—A person, whose gene- 
ral health is good, can cure any slight de- 
rangement of the stomach by total abstinence; 
and it is much better to refrain from food than to 
take medicine. The habit of dosing yourself 
with soda and peppermint, when you hae eaten 
imprudently; or, with bitters, to procure an 

tite; or helle powders, is all bad for the 

ealth, very bad. A well-regulated diet and 
proper exercise will prevent the necessity of any 
of these nostrums; and when an excess has been 
accidentally committed, omit the next meal, and 
that will generally cure you. 
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A CHILD’S FIRST LETTER. | Will he like it? Ay, will he! what letter cou d 


To write to papa, ’tis an enterprise bold 


seem, 
| Though an angel indited, so charming to him? 
} How the fortunate poem to honor would rise 


For the fairy-like maiden scarce seven years old; } That should never be read bymore critical eyes! 
And see! what excitement the purpose hath} Ah, would for poor rhymesters such favor could be 


wrought 
In eyes that when gravest seem playing at! 
thought! } 


The light little figure surprised into rest— 
The smiles that z7// come so demurely repressed— | 
The long-pausing hand on the paper that lies— 
The sweet puzzled look in the pretty blue eyes. | 

? 
*Tis a beautiful picture of childhood in calm, } 
One cheek swelling soft o’er the white dimpled ; 


m 
Sunk deep in its crimson, and just the clear tip 
Of an ivory tooth on the full under-lip. 


} 
) 
How the smooth forehead knits! With her arm’ 
round his neck, } 

It were easier far than on paper to speak; } 
We sa hl up those ringlets: their rich falling ' 
° j 


g 
Would blot out the story as fast as ’twas told. 


And she meant to have made it in bed, but it 
seems 

Sleep melted too soon all her thoughts into dreams; 

But, hush’ by that sudden expansion of brow, 

Some fairy familiar has whispered it now. 


How she labors exactly each letter to sign, 
Goes over the whole at the end of each line, H 
And lays down the pen to clap hands with delight ; 
When she finds an idea especially bright. 3 

) 
At last the small fingers have crept to an end: } 
Ne statesman his letter *twixt nations hath penned } 
With more sense of its serious importance, and few} 
In a spirit so loving, so earnest, and true. } 

) 
She smiles at a feat so unwonted and grand, } 
Draws a very long breath, rubs the cramped little} 


and; 
May we read it? Oh, yes; my sweet maiden, 
may 
One day you will write what ove only must see. 


| 
‘But no one must change it!” No, truly, it ought} 
To keep the fresh bloom on each natural thought. } 
Who would shake off the dew to the rose-leaf that} 

. ¢lings?— 
Or the delicate dust from the butterfly’s wings? | 


Is it surely a letter? So bashfully lies 

Uncertainty yet in those beautiful eyes, 

And the parted lips’ coral is deepening in glow, 

And the eager fiush mounts to the forehead of 
snow. 


°Tis informal and slightly discursive, we fear; 
Not a line without love, but the love is sincere. 
Unchanged, papa said he would have it depart, 
Like a bright leaf dropped out of her innocent 

heart. } 
Great news of her garden, her lamb, and her bird, 
Of mamma, and of baby’s last wonderful word; 
With an ardent assurance—they neither can play, 
Nor learn, nor be happy, while he is away. 





i} As waits, my fair child, on thy letter and thee! 


Household Words. 


THE WORTH OF HOURS. 
BY MILNES. 


Relieve not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by; 


For every man’s weak self, alas! 
Makes him to see them while they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass. 


But if, with earnest care, you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest and ill-content. 


And more, though free from seeming harm, 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm— 


If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done— 


Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, not to be linked again 
By all mere memory can retain— 


Upon your heart this truth may rise— 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies. 


So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need; 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy. 


THE BLIND BOY TO HIS BRO- 
THER IN CHURCH. 


I am not blind, dear brother, now, 
For though I cannot see— 

Though darkness overspreads my brow— 
The Gospel shines for me. 


List, brother, list! each holy word 
Is graven on my mind; 

I could not see, but then I heard,— 
Brother, I am not blind! 





Father! to whom all suppliants kneel, 
I ask not worldly sight; 

O, hear a poor blind boy’s appeal 
For more of eaventy light! 
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,lancholy thought of falling so far away from 
‘ them in a strange land, in a manner which con- 
_vinced all that he had been seized with an over- 
| powering presentiment of his approaching fall. 
Hundreds of these instances might be cited 
, from the annals of war, but, deeming it unneces- 
‘sary, we will proceed to another class of cases. 
Whence doth that murmur wake, that shadow fall? } It was once our fortune to be thrown into a 
ee eee ee social circle, in which were the near relatives of 
Among all the branches of the supernatural, ; some of those who perished in the conflagration 
there is no one which has been so little discussed ' of the Richmond theatre, in 1812, which so 
by philosophical writers as that generally known : widely scattered the weeds of wo among the first 
by the term presentiments. And yet there is no; families of Virginia. Two or three remarkable 
one among them all better entitled to our con-; instances of presentiments were told us as having 
sideration from the many and well authenticated | been felt and avowed previous to the fire by those 
instances which may be cited to prove their exist- who became victims; but we have treasured up 
ence; nor is there any one of them, at the same, one more peculiar than the others, because, in- 
time, so difficult of explanation, on natural prin- : stead of being followed by the death of him who 
ciples, when that existence is established. It is} was the subject of the premonition, it was the di- 
this difficulty, probably, which has deterred rect means, in all human probability, of saving 
many learned men from attempting a solution of; him and a family of accomplished daughters from 
the mystery, while it is the secret reason, we ap-) destruction. The play annnounced for that night 
prehend, why many others pass the subject with } was an attractive one. The gentlemen, to whom 
a slur, placing the presage to the account of de- | we allude, had proposed to his family to attend 
spondency of mind or nervous timidity, and pro- ; the theatre with them, and several times, through 
fessing to look upon its fulfilment as nothing} the day, spoke of the pleasure he anticipated in 
more than one cf those remarkable coincidences ' witnessing the performance. But, towards night, 
which are often occurring in the ordinary events | he became unusually thoughtful; and, as the ap- 
of life. This is doubtless an easy way of getting pointed hour drew near, he took a seat with the 
along with what we will not believe, and cannot; ladies, and commenced reading to them a long 
explain; but it so happens that by far the great-) and interesting story, evading al] conversation 
est proportion of the recorded cases of presenti-' about the theatre. This he continued until in- 
ments (by which term we mean forebodings’ terrupted by one of the wondering circle, who 
which are realized—not false presentiments) have, suggested that it was time to start. Again 
occurred among a class of men the most noted’ evading the subject, he went on reading till 
for firmness and courage, and the least subject,; he was a second time interrupted, and told they 
by nature and discipline, to be affected by super-! must go immediately or they should certainly be 
stitious fears or nervous weakness. Scarcely an’ belated. Finding he could not put them off till 
important battle has been reported, by the details | too late to go, as he had hoped to do, he turned 
of which it has not appeared that some of the} to them, and earnestly asked it as a favor that 
slain, though the bravest of the brave, and never; they would all forego the promised pleasure of 
before troubled with such impressions, have con-} the play-house, and remain with him at home 
fidently foretold the death that awaited them. through the evening. Though deeply surprised 
The brave and chivalrous General De Kalb,; and sorely disappointed, yet they dutifully ac- 
who fell at the battle of Camden, at the eve of} quiesced, and, in the course of the evening, while 
that memorable engagement, told his brother’ engaged in their quiet fireside entertainment, they 
officers that he felt, for the first time, that his) were aroused by the alarm of fire; and in a few 
hour had come, and, making his last requests,; minutes more by the appalling tidings that hun- 
rode into battle, and soon received in his heart} dreds were perishing in the flames of the bernie 
the fatal bullet that brought his towering form } theatre, in which, but for the request which h 
to the earth. } seemed so strange to them, they too would have 
The gallant General Pike, the night before the} been found to be numbered among the victims. 
storming of the British fortress at Little York, in} The next morning, the gentleman told them, in 
the war of 1812, made his preparations for death, } explanation of his conduct the evening before, 
and wrote a letter, giving directions for the future that as the hour set for the performance ap- 
education, &c., of his beloved daughter, under} proached, he became unaccountably impressed 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 


BY D. P. THOMPSON, bid OF “LOCKE AMSDEN,” 
Cc. 


‘‘Whence the strange inborn sense of coming ill, 
That oftimes whispers to the haunted breast, 

In a low tone that naught can drown or still, 
?Midst feasts and melodies a secret guest? 


the avowed impression that he was not to survive 
the expected battle, though, as commanding offi- | 
cer, he was not necessarily to be exposed to dan- } 
ger. The battle came—the fortress was blown 
up by the retreating foe, and a small stone, } 
thrown to the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
struck Pike, who was sitting on a stump, appa-; 
rently out of the way of all harm, and caused} 
his immediate death. 

Our lamented Ransom, as we are informed by 


with the idea or feeling that some fearful ca- 
lamity was that night to fall on the company as- 
sembled at the theatre; and that the premonition, 
in spite of all his efforts to shake it off, at length 
became so strong and definite, that he secretly 


‘resolved to prevent them from attending, and 


would have done so, even to guarding the doors of 

his house with loaded pistols. : 
One more instance must we relate in illustra- 

tion of our subject, which is that of an adven- 





an officer of his regiment who fought by his side; , ture which was once related to us by an_intelli- 
the night previous to the terrible battle of Che-' gent, truthful and highly-valued .personal friend, 
pultipec, talked of home and family, and the me- and which we will give in his own words:—“‘Some 


ge 
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= ago,” he said, ‘I was journeying horse- } be cited, not only because they were remarkable 
k through a part of the wild and sparsely } and striking in themselves, but because they oc- 
settled country lying west of the Mississippi, } curred to men whose characters for firmness and 
with about two thousand dollars in silver and) intelligence clearly exempted them from all sus- 
gold, stowed away in my saddle-bags. After} picion of having been the victims of any of those 
having travelled one afternoon till nearly sunset, } mental infirmities which lead to so many false 
without seeing a single hut or inhabitant, and) presentiments or groundless forebodings among 
while anxiously casting about for some shelter} those of an opposite character—the foregoing in- 
for the night, I had the good luck, as I then es-' stances, must drive all candid and reflecting 
teemed it, to overtake a very honest-looking; minds, we think, to one of two conclusions; 
squatter, of whom I enquired, the distance to a) either, first, that the presentiment is an intimation 
tavern. He said it was fifteen or twenty miles, } of coming events which Providence, directly, or 
quite too far for me to think of going that night, } through the agency of His special spiritual mes- 
but if I would go with him to his cabin, which} sengers, gives to mortals to warn them of the 
was a mile or so off the road, I should be) threatened evil, that they may avoid it, or that 
welcome to such accommodations as he and his! they may have an opportunity to prepare to meet 
wife could furnish me. Being taken by the plau-| the fate which they are not to be permitted to 
sible and apparently kind manner of the man, I} escape;—or second, that these presentiments are 
thankfully accepted his offer, accompanied him to} caused by the operation of those mysterious spi- 
his log hut, and was hospitably provided with) ritual sympathies by which one mind, it is said, 
refreshments; when I retired to my bed, which | sometimes becomes apprised of, or, at least, affect- 
was on the lower floor, and adjoining the room } ed by, what is silently passing in another mind; 
occupied by my entertainers. With my saddle-} so that one man may thus be darkly informed of 
bags which I had unwisely let the man handle, ' the plottings which are going on against him in 
placed under part of my pillow, I soon fell asleep; the mind of another, and even to the extent that 
with feelings of the utmost security, having no} a mortal may, in the same manner, receive im- 
sort of suspicion that my entertainers were not} pressions of approaching evil from attendant spi- 
kind and worthy people. After sleeping awhile, | ritual beings, who may be hovering around, and 
I awoke restless and uneasy, why I know not; I} looking upon us in commiseration, in view of the 
thought I must be sick, and fell to examining my doom which they sce is about to overtake us. 

pulse, &c., but could detect in myself no symp-} These are the two conclusions, from which we, 
toms of illness. Besides I soon found my uneasi-} at least, find ourself compelled to choose. Which 
ness was not like that of any physicalillness. It} is the most correct one? While most of those 
was a feeling of apprehension—a vague, yet} who are guided by the simple faith of the Chris- 
strong impression that some great evil or danger} tian, in its literal teachings, will probably adopt 
was impending over me. [I tried to reason my-} the one first named, there are many, we appre- 
self out of such folly: but instead of succeeding, | hend, inclined to believe in the correctness of the 
soon found the strange feelings growing too in-} latter, conceiving it to be in accordance, probably, 
tense to permit me to keep in bed any longer. } of some fixed law of Providence, which, though 





And accordingly I arose, crept stealthily to the 
door opening into the other room, and listened. 
I could soon distinguish the voices of the man and 
his wife, who seemed to be engaged in a low and 
somewhat flurried conversation, of which I at 
length caught enough to convince me they were 
planning my death, and the manner of disposing 
of my body afterwards. I hastily crept back, } 
dressed myself, and drawing out my pistols, sat} 
down on the bed, and awaited the result. Pre-} 
sently the door was cautiously opened, and I 
caught a glimpse of the man entering, with an 
axe in his band; and approaching on tip-toe to- 





but imperfectly revealed to us, may be equally 
well calculated to carry out His designs. And 
who can say that it is not so: 


‘¢For knowledge strives in vain to feel her way 
Amidst these marvels of the mind.” 





ArtiriciaL Frowers.—The Italians were the 
first people in Europe who excelled in the art of 
making artificial flowers; but of late years the 
French have been most ingenious in this branch 
of industry. Ribbons folded in different forms 
and of different colors were originally employed 
for imitating flowers, by being attached to wire 





wards me. Instantly cocking my pistols, I called; stems. This imitation soon gave way to that by 
to him to stop or I would shoot hin dead on the) feathers, which are more delicate in texture, and 
spot. He was evidently taken by surprise; for, } more capable of assuming a variety of flower- 
tacking about with the quickness of thought, he} like figures. But a great difficulty was encoun- 
hastily skulked out of the room. After watch- | teredin dyeing them with due vivacity. The 
ing with my pistols in my hands, till the first } savages of South America manufacture perfect 
appearance of daylight, 1 made my escape, un- } feather-flowers, derived from the brilliant plum- 
heard, from the house, mounted my horse, and} age of their birds, which closely resemble the 
departed with all possible speed. Gaining the) products of vegetation. The blossoms and leaves 
road, I rode on, and in about five miles, instead} are admirable, while the colors never fade. The 
of fifteen, came to a tavern, where I ascertained} Italians frequently employ the cocoons of the 
that the man, at whose house I had stayed, was} silk-worm for this purpose; these take a brilliant 
ly suspected of having decoyed several } dye, preserve their color, and possess a transpa- 
other travellers to his cabin, in the manner he} rent, velvety ap ce suitable for petals. Of 
had me, and murdered them for their money.” {late years the French have adopted the finest 
The foregoing’ instances of presentiments, se-}cambric for making petals, and the taffeta of 
lected from the hundreds of others which might} Florence for making the leaves. 
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SPARING TO SPEND; 

oR, 
THE LOFTONS AND THE PINKERTONS. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER VY. 

“Mrs. Sly,” exclaimed Lofton, turning quickly | 
from his desk, on hearing his name uttered. 

He had but a short time before reached the 
store in which he was employed. 

The old woman, dressed for the street, in a 
faded Scotch plaid cloak and a rusty, plain black 
mode bonnet, stood before him with a troubled 
expression on her hard features. 

“Ellen Birch is very ill, sir!” The voice of 
the woman was subdued in tone, and indicative 
of no little anxiety. 

“Very ill! What ails her?” asked Lofton hur- 
riedly and in alarm. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, Mr. Lofton. But she’s } 
been going on very strangely all night. I think} 
she’s some out of her head. And she's got an} 
awful high fever.”’ 

‘Has the doctor seen her?” inquired the young } 
man. ; 

“No, sir. I—I—didn’t like to—I don’t have} 
any doctor of my own.”’ 

“Bat why dido’t you call in Dr. Baker at} 
once?” } 
“Well, I—I thought I'd see you first,” stam-} 
mered the old woman. 

“Is any one with her now?” 

‘No, sir. She’s a little quiet, and I thought I'd) 
run down and tell you.” 

“Go back then. quickly,” said Lofton, impa-’ 
tiently; ‘(ll be there with the doctor in a few: 
mninutes.”” 

The old woman turned away, but, ere she had: 
reached the door, Lofton passed her at a rapid : 
speed. Fortunately, he reached the office of Dr. ; 
Baker just in time to see him before he went out } 
on his morning round of visits. The doctor ac- } 
companied him to the house of Mrs. Sly, which} 
they reached before the old woman’s arrival. : 








) 
) 


) 


} chair, and that on going to her, she had found 
her wandering about the room and talking to her- 
selfin a strange way. The straight-forward rc- 
lation by Lofton, of what had occurred on the 


evening before, and his impression that Ellen had. 
gone to work much too early since her illness, 
afforded the doctor sufficient data to understand 
the condition of his patient. 

Such prescription as the emergency required 
being ordered, the doctor said in a low voice to 
Lofton: 

“This case is an exceedingly critical one, and 
by no means to be trusted in the hands of this 
woman. A faithful nurse is as much needed as 
a skilful physician. And good nursing this sick 
girl will not receive here—at least not at the 
hands of Mrs. Sly. Has she no friend or relative 
who would take care of her during her illness?” 

“She has no relative,’’ replied Lofton. 

“Then it would be better to have her removed 
to the Infirmary than trust her here.” 

‘“‘Oh no,”’ said the young man quickly. “That 
need not be. I will have her placed in the hands 
of one who will be as kind to her as a mother. 
But, can she be safely removed?” 

‘Yes; provided it be done as soon as _ possible 
to-day. This fever will exhaust ber rapidly. To- 
morrow, it might be attended with extreme peril.” 

“T will have her removed within an hour,” said 

fton. ‘Will you see her again this afier- 
noon?”’ 

“Thad betterdoso. Where will I find her?” 

‘-[ will call on you at two o'clock, in your office, 
and give the right direction. Mrs. Sly,” he added, 
turning to the old woman and speaking aloud— 
‘I wish you to have Ellen’s clothes, and all that 
belongs to her, packed in her trunks. In less 
than an hour I will be here in a carriage for the 
purpose of taking her away.’’ 

‘Mr. Lofton!” The old woman was about to 
remonstrate, when the doctor said— 

“I have ordered the removal, Mrs. Sly, and it 
must take place immediately.” 

«But is it safe, doctor? I[sn’t she too ill?” 

“She is too ill to remain here, madam,” replied 





Ellen still slept; or, as Mrs Sly had said, was; the doctor, fixing a stern look on the old woman, 
quiet. Her eyes were closed; there was a marked, ; who did not misunderstand the meaning of his 
rather painful contraction of forehead, and her) words. 7 

lips, unnaturally compressed, had now and then’ Soon after, Lofton and the physician left the 
a slight nervous movement. ) house together. 

Doctor Baker, who had attended Ellen during; On Mulberry street, some distance beyond 
her recent illness, stood gazing at her wan, suf-} Pearl street, and then quite in the suburbs of the 
fering countenance, for some moments, without} city, stood a small two-storied brick house, a 
speaking. Then, with a shake of the head, he’ little back from, and with its gable end to, the 
sat down beside her and laid his fingers on her) street. It was a half-house, so called. In front 
pulse. As he did so, the sick girl opened her; was a neat flower-garden, enclosed by white 
eyes, fixed them first on the doctor, then upon the} palings, the diamond-shaped tops pene green. 
face of her lover, and then let them wander, as if; Every thing in and around this house bore the 
searching for some one else about the room. At, stamp of neatness. The front door opened directly 
this moment Mrs. Sly came in. Instantly a look | into a small parlor, furnished very plainly. On 
of fear darkened the countenance of Ellen, and: the floor was a rag carpet, woven into regular 
she shrunk closer down in the bed. Both the stripes of black, red and yellow, which, crossing 
doctor and Lofton noticed the sudden change. It ‘each other at intervals, produced a effect. A 
needed not the few incoherent sentences that fell! bureau, a mahogany breakfast-table, on which 
from her lips, to tell them that the mind of the { lay an old family Bible, six green windsor chairs, 
poor girl wandered. a small mantel looking-glass, a pair of brightly 

The only information Doctor Baker could get ; polished andirons, shovel and tongs, and a pair of 
from Mrs. Sly, bearing on the case, was that Ellen { brass candlesticks, made up the ture of this 
had awakened her in the night, by overturning a ' room. 
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In the chamber directly over the parlor, sat a maybe, and then who am I to look to for my 
woman whose countenance showed her to be past ' own?” 
the prime of life. She was engaged in sewing;; ‘Wretch!” was the involuntary and indignant 
not on a garment for herself, but on work for: exclamation of Lofton. ‘‘And it was for this that 
which she was to be paid a price—for Mrs. Wilson, : you threatened to send her to the poor-house, ha? 
although she owned the comfortable house in’ But’’—and he took out his pocket-book—here’s 
which she lived, had no income beyond what her: your money. Not a word!” he added sternly, 
industry secured. The opening of the gate caused as the instantly changed woman began some 
her to lift her head and look from the window. {cringing apology. ‘There is your own—take it! 

‘Mr. Lofton! I declare!” said she, both pleasure } And now Stephen,” speaking to the porter, “take 
and surprise in her tones. And she laid aside her : these to the house of Mrs. Wilson, in Mulberry 
work quickly and went down stairs, in time to: street. You know where it is.” 
open the door for him ere his hand had lifted the; Remaining long enough to see the trunks fairly 
little brass knocker that was polished to the ex-; in the porter’s possession, Lofton then returned 
treme of brightness. ' to the store, from which he had been absent over 

“Good morning, Archie! How d’ye do?—walk | two hours. 
in. I’m right glad to see you! But what’s the; «Where have you been, Archibald?” one of 
matter? You look sick or in trouble.” his employers enquired, as soon as the young 

“I am in trouble,” replied the young man, as’ man re-appeared. Absence, during business 
he seated himself in Mrs. Wilson’s litile parlor. ; hours, was a thing not permitted in the establish- 
«Ellen is sick again.” ment, unless for causes beyond those of ordinary 

“Why, Archie! I’m sorry to hear that. Is she oceurrence. Knowing this, Lofton felt that justice 
very sick!” to himself required a clear statement of his rea- 

“Yes. Dangerously so, Doctor Baker says.” son for being away. [lis employer listened with 
The young man’s voice choked. In amoment he a good deal of interest, and when he had con- 
recovered himself, and added, ‘‘She went to work cluded, asked the name of the person in whom 
a great deal too soon, and now she is ina relapse. ; his clerk had been so much interested. On hear- 
Her mind has been wandering all night.” ing it, he said— 

««Archie!”’ ‘Ellen Birch. Isn’t she a dress-maker?”’ 

“I’ve come to see you about her,”’ said Lofton. } “She is,” replied Lofton. 

“Well, Archie, any thing in my power to do: “Oh, I remember her very well, now. She has 
for Ellen, shall be done. You know [ have always: worked for my family, off and on, during the last 


liked her. She’s a good and true-hearted girl.”’ | few years. And she is so very ill?” 
“The doctor says she’s too ill to be trusted with; «Yes, sir; Doctor Baker considers the case ex- 
Mrs. Sly.” : ceedingly critical.” 


“[t never was a good place for her,” replied: «I'm really pained to hear it, Archibald. She’s 
Mrs. Wilson. *‘Mrs. Sly is not the right kind of! an excellent girl. My wife and daughters are 
a woman. If she is so ill again, she ought to be: much attached to her, and will be grieved to hear 
removed, by all means.” ‘of her sickness. Where did you say she had 

«The doctor has suggested the Infirmary; but, ) been removed?”’ 
indeed, Mrs. Wilson, | cannot bear the thought: +:To Mrs. Wilson's, in Mulberry, a little be- 
of that.” yond Pearl street.” 

Mrs. Wilson shook her head. : 2’ remember that. Some of my family will 

«*Won’t you let her be brought here?” said ; see her immediately; and do all they can for her 
Lofton, almost imploringly. ‘Uh, if you would.! comfort. Dr. Baker is attending her?” 
it might be the means of saving her life! I will } «Yes, sir.” 
pay you more for nursing her than you can earn; «She couldn’t be in better hands. How long 
with your needle. Uh, my good triend, forgive} have you known her, Archibald?” 
me for asking so much; and do not deny my re-; «A long time, sir.” 
quest.” ; And, excuse my freedom, are no doubt under 

“Jt was already on my lips to make the offer,” ' an engagement of marriage with her?”’ 
said the kind lady, smiling, yet with dimming; It is true, sir.” 
eyes. ; “A wise choice, my young friend. She will 

«‘What a mountain you have taken from my: make you an excellent wife. Don’t let her illness 
heart!” ejaculated Lofton, seizing the hand of} trouble you too much. A good physician and good 
Mrs. Wilson. ' nursing will, Iam sure, soon bring all right again. 

Of all that passed between them, we need not You have my full permission to be absent, while 
pause to speak. Mrs. Wilson immediately ac-; she remains so very sick, as often as may be 
companied Lofton, and assisted in the removal of needful.” 
the sick girl to her own house. ; Briefly but earnestly Lofton expressed his 

“Is every thing that belongs to Ellen in these ' grateful thanks for this kind interest on the part 
trunks?” inquired Lofton, when sometime after- | of his employer, and once more resumed his daily 
terwards he returned with a porter to have them ‘: tasks. 
taken away. ; 

“Yes, as far as I know. Bat—” ; CHAPTER VI. 

«But what?” asked Lofton, seeing hesitation’ From this time, during a period of three 
and perplexity on the countenance of Mrs. Sly. | months, there was a steady draught on the sum 

«She owes me twelve dollars for board, and if; which Lofton had accumulated; but the diminu- 
I let them go, where is my security? She’ll die, ' tion gave him pleasure, not pain. A source, it 
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proved, of deep gratification that he was able to; “Now, don’t say that, Mrs. Wilson,” quickly 
procure for Ellen, during a long and dangerous | spoke up Ellen, slightly coloring. She felt that, 
illness, the comforts of a home, and the loving jto the ear of her lover, there was something dis- 
care of one who nursed her with the tenderness ‘ paraging in the remark. ¢ 
of a mother. As the sick girl began.t@ recover; ‘‘I do say it, child,” returned Mrs. Wilson. 
strength, and her mind to acquire something of ‘“‘Havn’t I been talking to you all day, and telling 
its wonted activity, her native independence and { you how wrong it was to attempt this work with 
maidenly delicacy threw a shadow over her feel- | your present strength.” 
ings, and produced something of reserve towards} ‘‘But, Mrs. Wilson,” urged Ellen, ‘‘you know 
her lover. Gradually she learned, through {my reasons for wishing to make this dress. You 
rded answers to her questions, both from ‘ know—you know—” 
Lofton and Mrs. Wilson, all about her removal; Ellen did not finish the sentence. Her face 
from the house of Mrs. Sly, and her present { was still more suffused, and she bent it so low 
actual dependence on the generosity of the young ; upon her bosom, that its expression was con- 
man, to whose prompt interference she was in- { cealed. 
debted for life itself. «I know,”’ returned Mrs. Wilson, thrown a 
Ellen had so far recovered as to be able not ‘little off of her guard by excitement of feeling, 
only to sit up a greater part’ of each day, but to ‘‘‘that Mrs. Siy has no claim on you so imperative 
walk a few squares, leaning on the arm of Lofton. } that life itself’ must be put in jeopardy to secure 
Strength was coming back rapidly. Already, a} the payment.” 
faint flush might be seen on her cheeks, and the; ‘:Mrs. Sly!’ ejaculated Lofton. ‘And, pray, 
brightness of returning health in her eyes. It} what claim has she upon Ellen?” 
was now midsummer. Earlier than usual, one; ‘Oh! Mrs. Wilson,” said Ellen, in real dis- 
afternoon, and ere the twilight succeeding the | tress, ‘show could you speak so?” 
long day had closed in, Lofton called upon Ellen. Mrs. Wilson was silent. She felt that she had 
He opened the little parlor door without knock- {done wrong in thus referring, in the presence of, 
ing. There she sat, near the window, sewing, § Ellen’s lover, to the existence of an embarrassing 
while on the table beside her were portions of a{ pecuniary obligation. Lofton comprehended all 
new silk dress, the rich materials and fashionable | in @ moment, and said— 
style of which left him in no doubt as to the na-{ ‘Let both of your hearts be at rest on this sub- 
ture of her employment. The work from a cus- ‘ject. Mrs. Sly has not the shadow of a claim on 
tomer. The flush on her cheek, which he had } Ellen.” 
marked, at his last visit, with so much pleasure, | “I believe you are in error, there,” answered 
was gone; and lines of weariness were too visible ! Mrs. Wilson, who, not choosing to understand 
on her brow. ‘ Lofton, went on to explain somewhat particularly 
“Why, Ellen!”’ he said, in a tone of surprise, ; the state of affairs between Ellen and Mrs. Sly, 
“what is the meaning of this? You are not well dwelling, as she did so, with some prominence, 
enough to go to work yet.’’ ‘on the previous sickness of Ellen, as the cause of 
“I'm gaining strength very fast, Archie,’’ she } her indebtedness. 
replied, smiling cheerfully. <‘I’ts over two} ‘Not the least in error,” said the young man, 
months, now, that I’ve been idle, and a burden ! smiling, when Mrs. Wilson ended her explana- 
to others—’’ her voice slightly faltered on the}tions. ‘Mrs. Sly has no claim, not even to the 
word “burden,” while her eyes drooped beneath ! value of a barley-corn, upon Ellen.” 
the earnest gaze of her companion—‘‘and I shall} The young girl raised her suffused face and 
feel better to be doing something, if it is ever so ; looked reproachfully at Lofton. The meaning of 
little. Mrs. Brown was here, yesterday, and}his.last remark she clearly understood. Far 
urged me so strongly to make this dress for her, | deeper than this reproachful glance, the eyes of the 
that [ couldn’t well refuse.” {young man penetrated, and saw radiant. and 
“Mrs. Brown has neither feeling nor conside- ; beautiful a look of grateful, confiding love. 
ration!” said the young man, with more than his; Silence succeeded, and a gradual calming down 
ordinary warmth of speech. ‘of excited feelings. Then Lofton related his 
“[ would rather make it than not,” replied closing interview with Mrs. Sly, and on conclud- 
ing the narrative, turned to Ellen and said ab- 


Ellen, showing some slight confusion of manner. 
“[ feel a great deal stronger, and must begin to} ruptly—“What would you have done, had you 
been in my place?” 


do something.” : ‘ 
“You,began too soon before, and against all} ‘Just as you did,” replied Mrs. Wilson, before 


my earnest persuasion. The imprudence came. Ellen had time to frame an answer. ‘And, now 
near costing you your life. Do not, let me beg that we all understand each other, let us give a 
of you, Ellen, act so unwisely again. Send the ‘little thought to the future. It is plain that 
dress back to Mrs. Brown, and tell her that you ; Ellen’s health will be permanently injured if she 
find yourself too weak to finish it. If she be a: persist in doing as she did before. Now that she 
true woman, she will take no offence.” ‘has agreed to make this dress for Mrs. Brown, I 
“But I think I am well enough,” persisted do not positively object to her finishing it, Fo 
Ellen. i vided she work only a few hours each day. But, 
“No, child, you are not,’ said Mrs. Wilson, | I should regard the taking in of any more work, 
now coming into the room, and replying to her | for at least a month or six weeks to come. as posi- 
last sentence, ‘‘and I have told you so before. | tively wrong.” 
But she has a woman’s will, Archie, and a pretty} ‘‘But, Mrs. Wilson,” interposed Ellen, ‘I can- 
strong one.”’ ; hot live in idleness, I cannot—”’ 
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«You are, for the present, under our guardian- 

ship, my child,” said Mrs. Wilson, laying her 
hand tenderly on that of the young girl. ‘Leave 
to us the care of thinking and acting for you in 
the present. When able to walk alone, we will 
restore all your freedom. Can you not trust us? 
Have-you not faith in our love for you?” 
_« Oh yes—all faith—all trust!” answered Ellen, 
betraying strong emotions. A flood of tears came 
to the relief of her oppressed feelings, and she 
wept for atime freely. How weak and depen- 
dent she now felt. Bravely had she striven to 
stand alone, while the thought of leaning upon 
her lover for support, was something from which 
her mind shrunk with an instinctive sense of in- 
delicacy. Yet, in her earnest struggle, she had 
fallen to the earth, and his was the hand that 
raised her up—his the arm that still sustained 
her. 

The barriers of reserve were all broken down. 
Though formally betrothed to each other, yet no} 
marriage day had been named, because the cir- } 
cumstances of Lofton were not such as to justify ; 
the step. Both were young and both willing to 
wait the better time coming in the future. Such 
being the case, a certain maidenly reserve had 
marked the intercourse of Ellen with her lover. 
But the evening they spent alone after the inter- 
view just described, was one marked by a different 
tone of thought and feeling from any that had 
gone before. Circumstances utterly beyond her 
contro] had left Ellen helpless. His arm was in- 
stantly reached forth to protect and to sustain her. 
She had leaned upon it in utter weakress, and 
now that her step still faltered, she could not} 
refuse the support so earnestly and so lovingly} 
proffered. And as her thoughts took new forms, | 
while she listened to all his more freely uttered | 
plans for the future. and saw herself leaning still 
in her weakness upon him, a deep interior joy 
warmed her bosom. She felt herself drawn nearer 
to him: felt her life blended, as it were, with his. } 
A higher respect for his manly intelligence, and a 
higher confidence in his manly virtues, were also 
inspired. In her almost abject weakness, new 
strength had been born. 


When Lofton parted from Ellen on. that even- 
ing, there was something of despondency and im- 
patience in his heart. 

«Oh, that my income were larger!’’ he ex- 
claimed, throwing out his hands as he gained the 
street, after leaving the house of Mrs. Wilson. 
And then, with bowed head, in deep meditation, 
he took his way homeward. LEarnestly, as he 
walked along, did he ponder the present and the 
future. He still had nearly one hundred and fifty : 
dollars in the Savings’ Fund. With a salary of! 
only four hundred dollars, and but a hundred and } 











the evening. Just walk up tomy room. I have 
something very particular to say to you.”’ 

‘‘Nothing wrong, I hope,” remarked Lofton, 
who saw that his friend was much disturbed. 

As soon as they were in the room, Pinkerton 
drew a letter from his pocket, and, handing it to 
Lofton, said— 

‘‘Read that.”’ 

The letter was from his sister, and the con- 
tents were as follows:— 


‘Dear Brotner Marx—I feel a little stronger 
to-day, and aunt Mary, after a good deal of per- 
suasion, has consented to let me bear the fatigue 
of writing. She has propped me up in bed: with 
pillows, and opened the large Bible before me, on 
which to lay my paper. I have grown very, very 
weak, brother. It may be, that I shall never 
have strength to write you again. And I want 
you just to answer this, if it is ever so briefly. 
It is nearly three months, now, since your last 
letter came. Whata long time it has seemed! 
the longer that I had so many reasons for wishing 
to hear from you. Oh, I should like so much to 
see you, Mark. Can’t you leave business for a 
week, and make us a visit? Aunt Mary will be 
delighted, and I—oh, I shall weep for very joy. 
Do come, brother! I don’t think I have much 
longer to live in this world. You don’t know 
how much I have failed. I hardly think you 
would know me. 

“Should I never see you again, Mark, let this 
be my dying request,—Don’t forget aunt Mary! 
She has been all to me that a mother could have 
been. I mentioned, in my last letter, that she 
had lost her bank stock. Deprived of the income 
it yielded, she has since been in much embarrass- 
ment, and, at times, greatly depressed in spirits. 
How my heart aches for her! Don’t forget her, 
Mark, when I am gone. I feel too weak to write 
any longer. Try, won’t you, to come and see 
me? Oh, I want to look upon your face again 
before I die. Do come, dear brother! 

‘*From your loving sister, 
“Lvcr.” 


Lofton read this letter through, and then lift- 
ing his eyes to the face of Pinkerton, which 
showed great disturbance, said— 

‘You will see your sister, and that imme- 
diately.” 

«I must see her. Poor Lucy! I had no idea 
that she was failing so rapidly.” 

‘*Under the circumstanees, there will, of course, 
be no difficulty in your obtaining a week’s leave 
of absence.” 

“Qno. There'll be no difficulty on that score. 
But——” Pinkerton pauscd. . 

«But what?” 


“Want of funds is the great trouble. The 














fifty dollars a-head, would it be prudent to take ; fact is, Archie, I can’t think of going to see 
so important a step as marriage? This was the‘ Lucy with less than a hundred dollars in my 
distinct proposition in his mind. It was very far ‘pocket. Twenty to bear my expenses, and the 
from being decided, when he reached his boarding- ‘ rest for her. 4 blame myself sharply for not 
house. e hour was late, at least for him. On ‘ having sent her a supply of money weeks ago. 
entering the parlor, he found no one there but ; She wrote to me of aunt Mary’s loss, and how 
Pinkerton, who was walking the floor with ; oppressed she was by a sense of dependence. I 
uneasy step. had no money then, and was emba by 

“I’m glad you’ve come at last, Archie,” said {sundry small debts. It is little, if anything, 
the young man. ‘‘I've been waiting for you all ; better now. Still, matters have reached a crisis, 
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and I must get the needed sum, if I borrow it. { cool, or the latter to seem offended. Both, in 
You have money in the Savings’ Fund. Lend} memory of their recent conversation, and the 
me a hundred dollars for six months. I will pay } causes leading thereto, felt a measure of sobriety, 








you good interest. I would not ask the favor, 
were not my wants so imperative.” 

«My own wants, Mark,” replied Lofton, ‘are 
nearly as imperative as yours. I have now buta 
hundred and fifty dollars in the Fund, and shall, 
in all probability, use the whole of it within 
three months from this time.” 

‘Imperative as mine!” exclaimed Pinkerton, 
greatly excited, and with something rude and 
contemptuous in his voice. ‘‘And in your cold 
calculation, you will let the pleading voice of a 
dying sister quiver on the air in vain?” 

‘‘No, Mark,” returned Lofton, calmly; ‘I will 
not do this. Against you, if against any one, 
will lie the charge.” f 

‘«‘What do you mean?” 

‘Your real wants are no greater than mine, 
while your income is larger. Am I to blame 
that no part of your earnings have been reserved, 
through self-denial, for an only sister, wasting 
away by disease, dependent and helpless? The 
little that I have saved, I shall want in a very 
short time, and for a purpose quite as near my 
heart as yours. To put it out my power to serve 
this purpose, I would think criminal; and for the 
reason that another’s very life may depend on 
my ability to extend, aid, and comfort. Borrow 
somewhere else; or get an advance on your sa- 
lary, which a representation of your pressing 
need will readily secure. But, don’t urge me 
farther; for I regard the fulfilment of my own 
obligations in life as my first duty. A sense of} 
this may narrow my views, somewhat; may lead 
me to feel little inclined to aid others in fulfilling 
their neglected obligations—but so it is.” 

Though the words of Lofton were full of re- 
buke, yet his tone and manner, which were un- 
impassioned, and even kind, allayed, rather than 
excited the feelings of Pinkerton, who rather 
coldly apologized for his hasty remark, and then 
changed the subject. Lofton soon after retired to 
his own room. Half the night he lay awake. 
pondering the questions excited by his recent in- 


and this showed itself in their exterior. 

A careful review of his pecuniary affairs, and a 
summing upof his resources, which had been made 
by Pinkerton during the sleepless hours of the 
preceding night, in no way lessened the embarass- 
ment of his situation. More than once, in 
ing for small advances on his salary, his employ- 
ers had expressed surprise that a young man, 
with no one but himself to support, should, being 
in the receipt of six hundred dollars a year, be 
under the necessity of making such a request. 
And the last time he did so, it was hinted that 
he must make a bad use of a part of his money. 

Under these circumstances, again to ask an 
advance, and especially of so large a sum as one 
hundred dollars, he felt to be doubtful policy. 
He could, it is true, urge the serious illness and 
dependent condition of his sister. But, a certain 
feeling of shame deterred him from this. Were 
he to do so, his neglect of that sister could 
hardly, without falsehood, be concealed—and he 
had, naturally, too high a for truth to 
make of it so direct a violation. This mode of 
raising the desired sum was, therefore, after 
due deliberation, abandoned. Other efforts to 
borrow were then made. But, none of his a 
plications during that day were successful. In 
fact, a week elapsed before he was able to get the 
sum of fifty dollars, and then, obtaining leave of 
absence for a few days, he started for the village 
where his sister resided. Had Lofton needed 
four times the sum, he could have obtained it in 
an hour; but Pinkerton’s credit was not held in 
very high estimation, and people who had money 
did not much care to lend it to a young man of 
extravagant habits, who was never over-prompt 
in meeting his little obligations. 

We now transfer our readers to the pleasant 
little village of L——, the residence of Lucy 
Pinkerton. Her letter to her brother was no 
overdrawn picture. The last sands in time’s 
hour-glass were falling. The effort to write, as 
aunt Mary Jones had feared, exhausted her very 





terview with Ellen. And equally wakeful was; much; and, to the increasing uneasiness of her 
Pinkerton. Never had the latter felt so deeply; kind relative, she did not rally again from the 
disturbed in mind. He loved his sister as much} prostrate condition in which it left her. On the 
as it was possible for a man like him to love any} day following, she remained in a half-sleeping, 
one. There were many early memories that} half-waking condition, noticing little that passed, 
bound her to his heart; and when these were} and only speaking in answer to some enquiry. 
stirred, he thought of her with real tenderness. } On the second day, she was something brighter, 
They were stirred, now, even in their remotest} but did not attempt to sit up even in bed. On 
chambers. Had he possessed thousands of dol-} the third morning, in coming early into her 
lars, and the sum were needed for her comfort of room, Mrs. Jones was both pleased and surprised 








mind or body, in his present state all would have ; 
been freely given. But, he had nothing. In} 
useless trifles, and vain self-indulgence, all and‘ 
more than all of his income had been spent; and } 
now, when half of what he had foolishly wasted 
in a twelve-month would have filled the heart of 
his dying sister with gladness, he had nothing 
for the emergency. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The meeting of Lofton and Pinkerton, on the next 
morning, was attended by a certain coldness and 
reserve. Not that the former wished to appear 
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to find her propped up with pillows—the work 
of her own hands—her face all a-glow, and her 
eyes bright. 

‘‘Why, Lucy dear! How are you, this morn- 
ing?” said Mrs. Jones. 

«Oh, I feel so much better, aunt Mary. I've 
been awake ever since day dawn, and now, I’m 
just waiting for the sun to look over the moun- 
tain. I dreamed all night about Mark. I'm 
sure he'll come to-day.” 

“Don’t set your heart too much on that, 
child,” said aunt Mary. If Mark started by the 
very next stage after getting your letter, he could 
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only arrive to-day. You may receive an answer mother’s bosom, and falls away into sweet slum- 


saying that he will be here to-morrow, or next | 


day: but I wouldn’t count on anything beyond, 
for fear of disappointment, and you are too weak 
to bear even that.” 

As Mrs. Jones spoke, something of the light 
faded from Lucy's countenance. She answered: 
- “I’m sure he will come to-day. He wouldn’t 

ger a moment aficr getting my letter, for I 

, told him—”’ 

Lucy checked herself. 

“Told him what, love?” Mrs. Jones leaned 
over, and laid her hand softly on the white fore- 
head of the invalid. 

But Lucy did not answer. Slowly her long 
lashes drooped, until their dark fringes lay upon 
her colorless cheeks. <A little while she com- 
muned with herself, and then her calm, deep, 
Spiritual eyes rested again upon the face of her 
relative. 

“That, if he did not come immediately, he 
might not look upon my living face.” 

Did the voice falter that uttered these words? 
No: it betrayed nothing of human weakness—no 
mortal dread. Afar off, Death had seemed to 
Lucy a very king of terrors. But, as he came 
nearer and nearer, and less of earthly atmosphere 
intervened, the distorted image gave place to a 
form of angelic beauty. The valley into which 
we must all descend, looked down upon from some 
far distant mountain, was dark and fearful: 
but rays of heavenly light were now piercing 
every gloomy recess, and she saw it but as a safe 

to a world of joy beyond. 

Aunt Mary Jones was not self-deceived in regard 
to Lucy. That the time of her departufe was 
near at hand, she knew by many unerring signs. 
How gently, and earnestly, and guardedly—even 
while her own heart grew faint as she thought of 
the coming separation—had this excellent woman 
sought to lift the mind of Lucy upward into the 
contemplation of things heavenly, Yet, even as 
she did so, the pupil often became the teacher. 
Far above the uplifting word of aunt Mary, would 
soar the spirit of Lucy. 

Never before had the sick girl spoken in such 
direct terms of her approaching death. At the 
first utterance, Mrs. Jones felt a thrill along every 
nerve. But after a slight effort at self-composure, 
she was able to say, in a voice of tender, en- 
couragement: ag 

“‘And you really think, my dear child, that the 
change is so near at hand?” 

“It cannot be very far off now, aunt Mary,” 
was calmly replied. ‘This poor body is nearly 
worn out. It scarcely obeys the smallest demand 
for action.” 

‘«And your heart beats evenly?” 

Lucy took the hand of her relative, and laid it 

inst her breast. 

“Ig not the motion undisturbed?” she asked, 
smiling. ‘‘Yet, why should it be disturbed?” 

“True. Angels will attend you.” 

“I feel their presence already,” said Lucy. 
“Qh, why should I be fearful?—why should I 
shrink and tremble? I shall sleep sweetly, and 
awake; and the awaking will be my resurrection 
into eternal life. An earthly night—a heavenly 

+ morning! Asa child lays its weary head on its 


ber, so will I sink to rest. A brief season of 
blessed unconsciousness, and then refreshed and 
happy as that child, I will awake in a world of 
spiritual light and beauty. Will it not be so?” 

“It will, my child! It will!’’ replied aunt 
Mary. Her voice betrayed her struggling emo- 
tions. 

“A world, whose excellence and beauty are 
dimly shadowed forth in our natural world, where 
things visible give faint images of things invisible. 
A world wherein are the real things which have 
so many lovely types in this. How often have 
you told me of that world, dear aunt; and how, 
of late, I have loved to hear you speak of it. All 
is to me a blessed reality. It does not seem as if 
I were going to a strange country. As if I were 
about launching my @ark on a dark river, flowing 
towards an unknown shore. All such gloomy 
images have ceased to haunt me. My heart 
blesses you, dear aunt, for the beautiful faith into 
which you have led me. I lean my head upon it 
as a downy pillow—I repose on it, as on a couch.” 

‘‘May you sleep your last sleep on it sweetly, 
peacefully, confidingly!’’ said Mrs. Jones, so low 
that her voice was almost a whisper. And she 
pressed her lips to those of her fading flower, 
whose odor was exhaling to Heaven. 

From this state, thoughts of her brother soon 
drew Lucy down again to the earth. Natural 
affection still held over her its potent influence, 
and so far as Mark was concerned, appeared to 
grow stronger and stronger the nearer her depar- 
ture came. As time wore on, and the hour ap- 
proached when the stage from Baltimore usually 
came in, Lucy’s expectation grew disturbing in 
its intensity. Her kind relative saw this, and 
tried to divert her mind from the narrow and 
too rapid current in which it was flowing; but her 
effort was fruitless. She thought only of Mark 
and the joy of the meeting soon to take place. 

‘What time is it now, aunt Mary?” she asked, 
late in the afternoon, as Mrs. Jones came into her 
room. 

“Nearly six o’clock,” replied Mrs. Jones. 

‘Is it so late?’’? There was disappointment in 
Lucy’s voice. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“The stage sometimes gets here as early as five, 
does it not?” 

“It is hardly ever later,”’ answered Mrs. Jones. 

“T wonder if it is in?’’ A shadow of disappoint- 
ment was already gathering on her face, 

“T think it most likely. Yes—it is in, Lucy— 
and must have arrived half an hour ago, for there 











goes Wilkins, the driver, now, on his way home.”’ 

How quickly the already gathering’ shadows 
darkened on the face of Lucy Pinkerton. She 
made no exclamation—uttered no word of disap- 
pointment—seemed not to feel acutely—slowly 
the long, dark lashes fell upon her cheeks. 

“Oh, Mark! Mark!”’ said Mrs. Jones, speaking 
to herself, as she stood looking sadly down = 
the pure, white face of Lucy—‘if your love had 
been even as the shadow of her love, that sum- 
mons would have brought you here to-day.” 

Then, stooping down and touchjng with her 
lips the forehead of the sick girl, she whispered— 

‘Don’t let your thought dwell upon this too 
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intently. I did not expect him to-day. But, to-} was added a sharper pain. Was Mark, indeed, so 
morrow, he will no doubt be here.” indifferent as this? Did he so‘poorly return the 
There was a motion of the lips, and a slight} sisterly affection, that as a spring of water in her 
quivering of the eyelids, as if Lucy were about} heart was ever gushing forth and flowing towards 
to look up and speak. But neither lips nor eyes} him? There had been enough, and more than 
unclosed. As aunt Mary still bent over and} enough, in the conduct of Mark, to have long ere 
gazed tenderly down upon her, two tears came} this excited similar doubts and questions. But, 
stealing out from beneath the closed lashes, and } the unselfish love of Lucy had ever been fruitfal, 
then a low sob struggled up from the grieving} in assigning reasons for the brother’s apparent. 
heart of the failing invalid. With the wise in-} neglect. Now, even love itself could offer no ex# 
stinct of a loving woman, Mrs. Jones uttered a} cuses. 
few words, hoping thereby to unseal the fountain} From the excitement of confident hope, the sick 
of tears. They were not spoken in vain. The} girl rapidly sunk into the same low state, that fol- 
trickling drops were succeeded by a gushing} lowed her disappointment on the previous evening. 
stream, and the pent-up waters flowed forth, re-} Earnestly did Mrs. Jones seek, by trying to lift 
lieving the oppressed bosom. Briefly, the weak} the thoughts of Lucy upward into the perceptions 
frame of Lucy quivered with excess of feeling. } of things heavenly and eternal, to prevent this 
Then al]l was calm again. exhausting re-action. But the wings of her spirit 
“I am but a foolish child, aunt Mary,” she} fluttered only for a brief season in these higher 
said, after entire self-possession was restored,} regions, and then drooped feebly. 
“and you will forgive my weakness. You warned} The morning that succeeded did not find Lucy 
me against building too much on the coming of} Pinkerton as bright and full of expectancy as on 
Mark to-day. But I had set my heart so on} the two preceding days. She did not mention 
seeing him, that I felt certain he would be here.} the name of her brother, although it was very 
The bitterness of my disappointment is over, now,} plain to her aunt that the thought of him was 
and I can wait patiently. To-morrow he will} ever present in her mind. Frequently it was on 
come.” the lips of Mrs. Jones to say—‘:Mark will cer- 
It was on the lips of Mrs. Jones to say that, } tainly come this afternoon,’’—and she confidently 
even in this expectation, she must not be too san-} expected him—but every time the utterance was 
guine; but she could not find it in her heart to} about being made, she checked herself. He might 
utter the words. not come, and, therefore, it would be wiser not to 
The reaction upon Lucy’s excited state of mind, } excite, more than was already the case, the mind of 
during this day, came, as reaction ever follows} Lucy. If he failed to arrive, the disappointment 
undue excitement of any kind. When, after} would be keen enough as it was. 
leaving her for half an hour to attend to some} And so the hours of another day moved steadily 
household duties, Mrs. Jones returned to her}on, until evening came again. The sun went 
chamber, she found Lucy in a very low and pros-} down behind the distant mountain; the hush of 
trate condition. The food she had prepared for } twilight succeeded; darkness came brooding over 
her was not even tasted, and, during the whole} the earth—but Lucy and aunt Mary were alone. 
evening, she remained in so low a state as to} Silent both had been for many minutes. Lucy lay 
excite in the mind of her relative the most pain-} with her eyes closed, and, as the dim lamp-light 
ful anxiety. fell upon her face, looked as if she were sleeping 
her last earthly sleep—as if her struggling spirit 
CHAPTER VIII. had freed itself from mortal entanglements, and 
Morning found Lucy again in a state of lively} was already breathing the pure air of the inner 
expecta'ion. The fear that Mark would not come,} world. Aunt Mary was near, and almost bend- 
naturally caused doubts to arise in the mind of} ing over her. The lips of the sick girl moved— 
Mrs. Jones. But these, often as they were on her} her eyes unclosed—in a low voice she mur- 
lips, she could not gain her own consent to utter. } mured:— 
The day wore on. It was three, four, five, six} ‘Dhere is One who sticketh closer than a 
o'clock, and still, though the ear of Lucy was} brotiier.”’ 
alive to every sound, she listened in vain for the} ‘Yes, dear child!’’ was answered—‘‘One whose 
foot-fall or voice of the expected one. love for us exceeds the love of a mother for her 
“Is the stage in yet?” inquired Mrs. Jones of a} nursing child. He never leaves us nor forsakes 
neighbor, who went by. us. Lean on Him, dear love!—lean heavily—His 
‘‘Laws, yes; ever so long ago,”’ was the answer. } arm is around you; He will be your all-sufficient 
With a heavy heart, aunt Mary went up to the} strength in weakness.” 
chamber of Lucy. What an eager, questioning | Lucy’s eyes closed, and she was silent for a time 
look was in the eyes of the sick girl as she entered. } longer. 
The good woman tried to appear unconcerned;} ‘Tell Mark,” said she, speaking again, ‘that 
but was not able to hide her feelings. my latest thoughts were of him. Tell him, that 
“Oh, aunt Mary! Hasn’t he come!” Andas}I have prayed for him daily, that he might be 
she made the eager inquiry, she arose from her} kept free from evil. If I could only look upon his 
pillow with a strength bora of mental excitement. } face and hear his voice before I die! But I will 
It needed no lip-language to strike her hopes} not hope for that now. He cannot arrive before 
to the ground. She read in the countenance of} the close of to-morrow, and ere then, aunt, I shall 
aunt Mary that the waning day had mocked her} be gone.” 
fond expectation, and sunk back with a sigh upon} From that time, through all the night that fol- 
her pillow. And now, to keen disappointment, { lowed, the dying girl gave no sign of external 
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consciousness. A lonely and heart-stricken | 


watcher, Mrs. Jones remained at her side until 
morning broke, and the sun looked in and, kissing 
the white lips of the sleeper, awoke her. She 
smiled as she opened her eyes, and said that she 
had been dreaming a pleasant dream. 

“T thought I was dying, and, as the time ap- 
proached, I was conscious of the presence of two 
angels. They sat near my head conversing, and they 
‘talked of heaven, of its beautiful scenery, its in- 
habitants and their employments, its spiritual joys 
and celestial beatitudes. In their thoughts I saw 
the images of wonderful things, to describe which, 
there is no power in human language. As they 
conversed I remained in a state of elevation, and 
had noconsciousness but of Heaven and life eternal. 
And thus it was until I lost myself, as it were, 
in a sweet slumber, from which awakening, I 





found myself in a chamber so much like this one, 
that it appeared the very same, yet all had a 
heightened and living beauty. I was lying, it; 
seemed, upon this very bed. Beside me, now in} 
full vision, stood the two angels, and as they ex- 
tended their hands, they said to me—‘Your life on 
on earth has closed, and you have now arisen into 
the world of spirits. Come with us, and we will 
show you our beautiful land and its people!’ I 
was so filled with a glad surprise at these words, 
that I awoke. Oh, aunt!—was it not a sweet 
dream?” 

“*Yes, love, a sweet dream and a true dream,” 
answered Mrs. Jones. It was only by her ut- 
most effort that she retained her calmness. ‘‘Even 
80 will be your tranquil passage. You may not 
be conscious of angelic attendants; yet they will 
be with you, and, even as in your dream, keep 
your thoughts on heavenly life. You will sleep 
8 and afterwards be welcomed by 


A sob choked the utterance of aunt Mary, and 
she was silent. Ah! How could she speak 
thus, and not feel the bitterness of her approach- 
ing bereavement? How could she think of Lucy’s 
death, and not, at the same time, think of the 
sad, lonely, grieving days that were to follow? 
She did think of them, and when she turned from 
the bedside of Lucy, she went back to her own 
room, and wept. 

It was now too evident that the dying girl 
had but few hours to live. The physician called 
as usual, but was grave and silent. An unim- 
portant prescription was made, and then he re- 
tired, with little expectation of looking again 
upon the living face of his patient. As the day 
wore on, Lucy gradually sunk lower and lower, 
while her mind, for the most part, was completely 
indrawn. About fouro’clock in the afternoon, 
she aroused up, and asked the hour. On reeeiv- 
ing an answer, there was a slight change in the 
expression of her countenance. From that time 
she gradually revived; and though she said no- 
thing, it was plain that her mind was active. 

About five o’clock, as aunt Mary sat by the 
bedside of Lucy, holding her hand, and looking 
sorrowfully upon her death-stricken face, the 
latch of the garden gate was lifted, and the heavy 
tread of a man was heard below. 

“Mark!” exclaimed Lucy, suddenly opening 

















her eyes. 


“No, love,’’ replied aunt Mary, quickly, for 
already she had glanced from the window—* it 
is the postman.” 

“A letter for Lucy,” said a neighbor, who had 
been staying with them through the day, and 
now came up. She retired, as Lucy grasped the 
missive— 

“From Mark! It isin his own hand. Read 
it for me, aunt Mary. Whatdoeshe say?” Her 
utterance was confused and rapid. 

Mrs. Jones broke the seal, and read— 


“My owN DEAR Sisttr—To-morrow I will be 
with you. Oh! how your letter has afflicted me. 
From the moment it came to hand, I have been 
straining every nerve to get away. I was cer- 
tain yesterday that I should start to-day; but 
was sadly disappointed. Now, all is arranged, 
and I will leave in the stage to-morrow. I never 
dreamed that your health was failing you so ra- 
pidly. Is it indeed so bad? Were you notina 
mood of despondency at the time of writing? I 
try to think that you were. I write hurriedly. 
To-morrow you will see me. Good by—keep a 
brave heart. 

“Ever yours, Marx.” 


The eyes of Lucy were tightly closed, while 
aunt Mary read this letter. On looking up, the 
latter saw a change in her countenance, that 
caused her to drop the paper from which she had 
been reading. 

‘‘Lucy, dear! Lucy!” she said, tenderly, yet 
in a troubled voice, as she drew an arm beneath 
her neck, and pressed her white face against her 
bosom. ‘Lucy, dear. What ails you?” 

The lips of the dying girl moved. Aunt Mary 
bent down her car. 

“Too late! Too late!” was the low whisper 
that scarcely stirred the air. 

Another day had nearly waned. As promised, 
Mark Pinkerton left Baltimore on that morning, 
and was now within a few miles of the village in 
which his earlier days had passed. Soon, every 
object that met his eyes wore a familiar aspect. 
There was the fine old woods in which he had 
gathered nuts; the fields over which he had so 
often roamed with Lucy when both were happy 
children; the silver brook, running as clear and 
merrily as when they sat upon its grassy bank, 
with their white feet plashing in its crystal 
waters. And there was the lazy mill-race into 
which Lucy had fallen, and from which he had 
dragged her forth with a boyish heroism, that 
made him, for the time, an object of admiration 
to the whole village. How little of change was 
written on things around bim, though years had 
passed since the thoughtless, innocent days of 
childhood. Everything he looked upon had 

wer to awaken former memories, to stir his 

eart with tender emotions, and to reprove him 
for his selfish neglect of an only sister. 

‘Dear Lucy!’’ he murmured, as a flood of old 
feelings and old recollections rushed back upon 
him; “how could I have grown so indifferent? 
How could I have thought so much of self and 
so little of you? I am angry with myself. Iam 
more than half ashamed to look into your face. 
But, dear heart! you were always so forgiving and 
so forgetful. I will kiss away the tears my 
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wrong to you have occasioned, and never again} ‘Oh, sir!” Lofton was takem by surprise. 
shall word or act of mine cause them to brighten } ‘‘If you could increase my salary to that sum 
on your cheeks. Hereafter, I will deny myself; you would make me one of the happiest of men!” 
for your sake. I will practice Lofton’s economic} ‘Would I, indeed!” The merchant smiled. 
virtues—if I can.” He understood what was in the thought of his 
The last part of the sentence was uttered,’ clerk. Lofton looked slightly confused, and let 
after a slight pause, and left some strong impres- | his eyes fall to the ground. 
sions of doubt on Pinkerton’s mind as to his} ‘Six hundred it is,’’ said the former. “We 
ability to exercise the promised self-denial. } will let the increased salary date from the com- 
Soon the stage came rumbling into the village. } mencement of the current quarter. And may 
The moment it paused at the usual stopping-) you be as happy, my young friend, as your heart 
place, the young man, who was unencumbered } can wish.” 
with baggage beyond a light valise, sprung from } The merchant turned away, and Lofton bent 
the old vehicle, and hurried off in the direction of} low over his desk, not, fir the time being, to re- 
Mrs. Jones’ cottage. In a few minutes he was} sume his duties, but to think over the new and 
there. Doors and windows were all closed, and} brighter aspect which his affairs had so suddenly 
as he passed quickly along the narrow garden } assumed. 
path, he was suddenly oppressed with a strange} How slowly the hours went by! It seemed to 
feeling; and now, for the first time, came the} Lofton as if the day would never come to an end. 
thought that Lucy might be dead! A chilling} At last, he was by the side of Ellen, clasping her 
sensation ran along every nerve. Momentarily, | hand tightly in his, and telling her of his good 








his heart ceased to beat, while his breath was} fortune. Before they parted, that evening, an 
suspended. Then, as he laid his hand on the 
door, his heart bounded on again, and his chest 
heaved in constricted respiration. He entered. 
The room was shrouded in white! He was alone? 
with his sister. But the silver cord was loosed, 

and the golden bowl broken. With the dawning 





early day was fixed for their marriage, so early, 
that only time for needful preparation on the part 
of Ellen remained. If her health had been good, 
Lofton would have deemed it wiser to defer so 
important a step for at least a year, or until he 
could have saved enough to buy furniture for a 


of day her spirit had awakened into eternal life!} small house, that they might, in beginning the 





CHAPTER IX, 


A sadder, perhaps, in some respects, a wiser } 
man, Mark Pinkerton returned to the city, after } 
staying in his native village until the clods of} 
he valley were laid upon the mortal remains of 
his sister. Never, in all his after years, did his 
thoughts go back to this period of life, without a} 
feeling of painful self-reproach, made sharper by | 
a few plainly spoken words from the lips of aunt} 
Mary Jones, that could not be forgotten, and 
were never forgiven, and which, moreover, were 
made the self-justifying excuse for his disregard 
of Lucy’s dying injunction. 

Return we, now, to Archibald Lofton. On the 
morning after the interview with Ellen Birch, 
which has already. been described, the young 
man went to the store in which he was employed, 
in a more sobered and thoughtful mood than 
usual. The question, as to whether he would be 
justified, or not, in marrying under present cir- 
cumstances, was still d-bated, and still as far 
from being decided as at first. 

“How is Elien getting?” enquired one of his 
employers—-the same who had previously shown 
so kind an interest in the young girl—pausing at 
the desk where Lofton was writing. 

“She’s a great deal better, I thank you,” was 
answered. 











“I’m much pleased to hear it.” 

The two were silent for a few moments. 

“How much salary are we paying you now?” 
enquired the merchant. 

“Four hundred dollars,” said Lofton. 

‘“‘Four hundred.” The merchant stood musing 
for some time. ‘Four hundred,” he repeated, as 
if speaking to himself. “I think you’re worth 
more than that, Archibald,” he added, in a cheer- 
ful voice. ‘Suppose we say six hundred?” 





world, have a home of theirown. But it was 
otherwise. To leave her, any longer, self- 
dependent, would be risking too much. 

So it was arranged, as the most prudent course 
for the young couple, to take a room which Mrs. 
Wilson offered them in her house, and to board 
with her at the moderate weekly rate of six dol- 
lars—just one half of Lofton’s income. The ad- 
dition of fifty dollars, in the current quarter, to 
the young man’s salary, enabled him to raise his 
deposit in the Savings’ Fund to the previous 
amount—two hundred dollars, while the balance 
of the quarter’s income—one hundred dollars— 
procured him a wedding-suit, and a few articles 
of chamber furniture to give a somewhat neater 
and more comfortable appearance to the apart- 
ment Mrs. Wilson had assigned them. 

And so this young couple began their new life. 
No brilliant wedding had they; none, with gay 
parties, welcomed them into the matrimonial 
world. A few friends gathered, one quiet even- 
ing, in Mrs. Wilson’s small parlor, and there the 
impressive words were said, that sealed their 
life-long contract. Among those present was 
young Pinkerton. He was, in fact, groomsman 
on the occasion. Lofton’s refusal to lend him 
money, although it fretted him at the time, did 
not estrange him from one whose many good 
qualities he well knew, and whose sterling in- 
tegrity of character he could not but admire. 
Since the death of his sister, Pinkerton had in 
some things changed, though he was scarcely 
more prudent than before in matters of personal 
expenditure. Fora while, he was sober-minded; 
but this external mark of the bereavement he had 
suffered, was fast wearing off. 

Not until the wedding night had Lofton’s friend 
been at the house of Mrs. Wilson. Its small size, 
out of the way location, and poverty of furniture, 
were noticed; and he could not but wonder at 
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Lofton’s choice of such a place as the home of his} Lofton smiled as he answered— 
bride. On meeting him next day, he said— “Weare neither of us rich. I ama humble 
“In the name of wonder, Archie, how came you ; clerk, on a very moderate salary, and she was only 
to chose that little old salt-box as a cage for your} a poor seamstress. In contemplating marriage, 
pretty bride?’ we were sensible enough to take eating. drinking, 
“She will be as happy there as in a palace,” | raiment, and such like matters into consideration, 
answered Lofton. } and had forethought enough to settle a range of 
“Oh, nonsense! Don’t talk to me after that! expenditure in the beginning that would leave a 
fashion. I know too much of human nature. And } little margin. We shall probably increase our 
do you really mean to shut her up there with that ; deposits ia the Savings’ Fund at least three dollars 
old woman? She'll die of melancholy.” }a week; or, at the rate of a hundred and fifty 
“Not she,” wassmilingly answered. ‘Oh no.} dollars a year. And this we both think better 
She’ll sing as gaily in that cage,as you are} than paying that sum extra to our present ex- 
pleased to call it, as if the wires were of silver or} penses, in order to get into such ‘good society’ as 
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gold. As for the old woman, of whom you speak ; Mrs. Elder’s boarding- house offers.” 
half-indifferently, no mother could have shown a} 
wiser love for a child than she has shown for } 
Ellen. They have lived happily together for} 
months, and, if need be, will live as happily yi 
gether for years.” 

“But, why did you go away out there, Archie? } 
Why didn’t you bring your wife to your old home, } 
if not prepared for housekeeping? That is near} 
the centre of the city: and there your wife would} 
have some chance of making the acquaintance of} 
people in good standing. She'll see nobody where ; 
she is. You'll be lost, man, both of you.” } 

“No danger of our being lost, Mark,” said} 
Lofton, smiling again. ‘‘We'll wait patiently; ) 
and, if there is buoyancy in us, will come to the} 
surface in good time. With my present income, } 
I could not afford to pay nine dollars a week for } 
boarding, and that is the lowest for which a good : 
room cau be obtained at Mrs. Elder’s.”’ 

«And what are you going to pay Mrs. Wilson } 
for her elegant accommodations?”’ } 

«Six dollars.”’ 

‘Well, that is a difference of only three dollars 
a week,” said Pinkerton. ‘And I’m sure, Mrs. 
Elder’s room is worth twelve in comparison.” 

“Only three dollars a week?: And how much 
will that amount to in a year, Mark?” 

“About a hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“Worth saving, in my opinion.” 

» “Not at the sacrifice you are making,’’ said 
Pinkerton. 

“I’m making no sacrifice,” was calmly an- 
swered. 

-**Perhaps you are not,”’ said the other, a little 
impatiently. ‘‘You can live anywhere,—in a 
barn, for that matter, if money is to be saved 
thereby. But you must remember, Archie, that 
@ young wife may have different views and feel- 
ings altogether.” 

“I am happy to say,”’ replied Lofton, ‘‘that my 
young wife has no views nor feelings on this sub- } 
ject that differ from my own. She knows the 
extent of my resources, to the uttermost farthing: 
and she knew them before we were married. All 
this was talked over and definitely settled in ad- 
vance. The manner in which we have com- 
menced life is in every way accordant with pre- 
vious arrangements.” 

“Upon my word! A regular business transac- 














tion! You exhibited your bank account, and she 


‘And you really talked all this over before your 
marriage?” said nktotm, with more than a 
mere affectation of surprise. 

‘We certainly did; and when you contemplate 
marriage, let me advise you and your intended to 
imitate so good an example. It may save you 
future disappointments, embarrassments, and 
perhaps ruin.” 

“I would hardly like to throw such a wet 
blanket over the girlish fancies of my lady-love,” 
replied Pinkerton, with a toss of the head. “In 
fact, I shall not attempt matrimony until some 
brighter prospects open before me. Not, in fact, 
until I am in business for myself, as I hope soon 
to be. There is no such thing as maintaining a 
respectable establishment on a clerk’s salary, and 
none other I shall ever regard as good enough for 
the woman who consents to become Mrs. Pinker- 
ton! When I take a wife, you may be sure of 
one thing—I will never hide her away in a little 
salt-box, as if I were ashamed of my bargain.” 

For a moment there was a flush on the counte- 
nance.of Lofton. But his brow quickly grew 
clear again. He answered:— 

‘‘We did not marry in order to exhibit our- 
selves before the world. Such a thing as making 
@ sensation, never entered our thoughts. We 
married, because we loved each other, and be- 
cause the relation would bring a nearer and mu- 
tual dependence, from which would arise the 
purest happiness. We married on our own ac- 
count. We regard ourselves as private citizens; 
not actors on a social stage. For such things we 
have no taste, and could not, therefore, derive 
any pleasure therefrom. Depend upon it, Mark, 
we shall find a higher satisfaction in acting, as 
we think, wisely and prudently, than you will 
ever find in flaunting before the world, at a ruin- 
ous cost, for which more critical fault-finding 
than praise will be awarded. Those who seek to 
maintain appearances beyond their ability, 
usually do it ata heavy sacrifice. It not only 
costs money, but character.”’ 

“How character, Archie?” 

“Society is exceedingly critical, and not over 
charitable.” 

“Well?” 

«<4 couple who, at the start in life, maintain, 
for the mere sake of appearances, a style. of liv- 
ing beyond their real ability to support, are 








emptied her purse into her lap, that you might; noted and censured. Many a young man’s pros- 
see how many shillings it contained. The ruling { pects have been ruined by the impression such 
»passion! You don’t mean to say that you have want of common prudence has made. I have 
married for love?” heard people talk, and so have you; in fact, have 
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talked myself, and so have you. It is easy to 
condemn such things. The part of true wisdom 
is to avoid the errors we see in those around us.” 

‘‘You’re a philosopher, Archie,” was Pinker- 





“A hundred thousand, if you please.” 

Lofton shrugged his shoulders, and bade his 
friend good morning. 

“I’ve really frightened him,’’ said Pinkerton, 


ton’s reply, uttered in mock gravity. ‘But I} speaking to himself. ‘Poor, plodding, penny- 
am an every-day man of the world. I cannot} wise Lofton! You'll never fill a very large space 
profit by your wise saws and leaden wisdom;} in the world’s observation. Ah, well! All men 
which you must excuse me for saying, have a} have their uses. There must be the foundation 
rather musty savor—are rather Poor Richard-} stones in a building, as well as the heaven- 








ish, so to speak.” 

“It would be better for some people, you among } 
the number, Mark,” said Lofton, “if they were } 
to gather a little musty wisdom from Poor Rich- 
ard. It might save them from disappointment, 
ruin, and heart-ache in the future.” 

“So I have heard you say before. Well, 
twenty years hence, we will compare notes. I 
cannot but smile as I think of the comparison.”’ 

“I hope neither of us will be made sadder 
thereby,” returned Lofton. 

“I hope not. But, as I intimated a little 
while ago, Archie, I’ve serious thoughts of enter- 
ing into business.” 

‘“‘Where’s your capital? How much have you 
saved?” 

“Capital! Savings! I’ve half a mind to get 
downright angry with you. Capital saved from 
six hundred a year! Did you imagine I thought 
of opening a Jew’s shop down in Second street.”’ 

“Ono. But, when a man talks of going into 
business, it is but natural to enquire how much 
capital will be at his command.” 

“If I go into business, I will have capital at 
command. You may be sure of that,” said 
Pinkerton. 

“You will form a co-partnership?” 

_ “Exactly. I've had two or three conversa- 
tions with a gentleman who has about ten thou- 
sand dollars. He is anxious to get into busi- 
ness; and, between you and I, thinks the ability 
of your humble servant ranks A No. 1. Of 
course, I encourage that opinion, as in duty 
bound.” 

‘Who is the person to whom you refer?” 

“I don’t think you know him. His name is 
Ackland.”’ 

‘“‘A resident of Baltimore?” 

“For the past two years.”’ 

‘“‘Does he know anything of business?” 

_‘He’s a first rate book-keeper. Beyond that, 
his capital is the best part of him. And I'd just 
as lief it would be so. Whenever I enter into 
business, I want a controlling influence. Il find 
the customers, and see that goods are sold.” 

‘It is well for a man to have a good conceit of 





himself,” Lofton said, with the slightest percep- 
tible sarcasm in his tones. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t give sixpence for a person who} 
had no conceit of himself,” was very promptly } 
answered. ‘If aman doesn’t know what is in} 
him, the possession of ability will not avail’ 
much towards his advancement in life. I have) 
no faith in your slumbering giants.” 

“Ten thousand dollars is the amount of cash} 
capital your friend can bring into the business?” } 
said Lofton. 

‘-It is; and@jupon that as a basis, almost any} 
amount of busi i 


can be done.” 
“How much?” 


piercing spires. Those who are content to nestle 
close to mother earth may do so. But I am of 
another genius.” 





CHAPTER X. 

‘‘And what of Angela Raynor, the beautiful 
creature who had so captivated the fancy of Mark 
Pinkerton?” we hear it asked. ‘‘How is their little 
love matter progressing? Is Mark in a fair way 
to secure the young lady’s hand and the father’s 
money?”’ 

There is a little story connected with thataffair, 
reader, and you shall hear it. We will go back 
a few months. It was a pleasant night in Spring, 
and Miss Raynor, who had been disappointed 
about going to the opera, sat alone, reading, or 
trying to read. 

«Is your mother at home, Miss Angela?” 

The young lady looked up, and Bridget, the 
washerwoman—not yet forgotten by the reader 
—stood just within the entrance of the room. 

«She went out after tea,” replied Angela. ‘Is 
there anything that I can do tor you?” 

“I don’t know as thereis,” returned Bridget, 
sighing as she spoke. ‘I wanted jest to say a 
word till ye’r mother. But, Ican come round 
again in the morning.” 

«You want some money, I suppose,” said 
Angela, in a kind, encouraging way. ‘‘Isn’t that 
it?” 

“Tt’s you that says it, Miss,” returned the 
Irish woman. ‘Faith! An’ the like o’ me are al- 
ways in want of money.” 

«How much is coming to you, Bridget?” 

“I'm only owed for two weeks’ washing; and 
I’m ashamed to ask for my money so soon. 
some of the gay young chaps that go dandying 
about in Spanish mantles and whisking their little 
sticks, as if they were great lords and jintlemen, 
would pay me up, I’d have no call to come 
bothering here oftener than once a month.” 

The eyes of Angela Raynor brightened with 
interest at this remark of the washerwoman. 

«It isn’t possible,” said she, ‘that gay young 
men, who sport their Spanish mantles, are in 
debt to you for washing their clothes?” 

«« *Deed then and it is possible, my young lady. 


} I could give you the names of two or three, if it 


was just proper and right, who’ve been owing me 
for weeks and weeks, and it’s like drawing an 
eye-tooth to get a dollar out of them.” 

“That isn’t right,” said Angela. 

“Right, indeed! It’s wrong, downright and 
downright; and my blood fairly boils over some 
times, when I think of it. I was on my way to 
the boarding house of one of these high: goers last 
evening, intending to catch him, if possible, 
before he went out, when who should I see, as I 
was passing the theatre in Holliday street, but 
my fine gentleman walking up the steps, as grand 
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as may be! [ tell you, Miss, but I was strongly 
tempted to grip tight hold of him and demand my 
money.”’ 

“Why didn’t you do it? I wish you had,” said 
Miss Raynor, carried away by a quick feeling of 
indignation at the injustice to which the poor 
woman had been subjected. 

“It wouldn’t have been right, Miss.” 

“I don’t know about that. It would have 
taught him a good lesson,’ replied Angela. 

“*It would have disgraced him, Miss. And it’s 
bad to disgrace a young man. He’s clever enough, 
and kind enough, and I believe never refused to 

y me when he had anything in his pocket. But, 

e wastes his money in tom-fooleries—on canes 
and gewgaws, and then has nothing for his poor 
washerwoman when she calls. It’s too bad, 
though.” 

“J should think it was. And so, while in debt 
to you, he indulges himself in the opera.”’ 

“He jist does that same, Miss.” 

“A nice young man truly! And pray, Bridget, 
what is his name? Do I know him?” 

“Well, as to that Miss Angela, all I can say 
is, that I once saw him attending ye home from 
church.” 

“Me!” 

“Sure and it was so, if I am to believe me 
es.” 

“Why, Bridget! Of whom are you speaking?’ 
A warm flush covered the young lady’s face. 

“I rather think I’d better call no names,” re- 
plied the cautious Irish woman. ‘The least said 
the soonest mended, you know.” 

“A young gentleman, who wore a Spanish 
mantle last winter?”’ Angela looked Bridget now 
steadily in the countenance. 

“I’ve said he wore one. But they’re very com- 
mon you know.” 

“Dark hair and eyes, and a fresh complexion?’ 

‘I suppose so.”’ 

“Tall and slender?” 

“If ye’ll have it so, Miss Angela!”’ 

“A young clerk?” 

— 6 Yes.”’ 

‘And his name is Pinkerton?” 

“Now, Miss Angela, I never said that. 
you, for all the world.” 

“Come, Bridget,” said the young lady, in so 
earnest a voice, that she betrayed to the quick- 
witted Irish woman the interest she felt in the 
young man. “I want you to say yes or no to my 
questions.. Is the young man of whom you are 
speaking named Pinkerton?” 

“It is, Miss, and I’m sorry to say it. But I’m 
sure he’s not quite so bad as my words might 
seem to make him out.” 

‘‘How much does he owe you?” 

“Six dollars, just lacking a quarter.”’ 

*¢And you've asked him for it?’’ 

“Troth, I have that same; and more nor once.” 

Angela sat musing for some time. Then recol- 
lecting herself, she said— 

“Mother owes you for two weeks?” 

“Yes, Miss.”’ 

“At how much a week?” 

“A dollar and a quarter.” 


It was 


The young lady drew a purse from her pocket, | 
and counting out the money, handed it to Bridget, | 


who, after overwhelming her with thanks, and 
begging that she would forget all about what she 
had said of Mr. Pinkerton, took her departure. 

But, this business of forgetting is never a very 
easy matter. As for Angela, she did not even try 
the experiment. Committed, though her feelings 
were in favor of the young man, love had not 
progressed toa state of blindness. For a short 
time, all the elements of her nature were in agi- 
tation; then her heart grew calm and her mind 
clear. She thought of Pinkerton still—not to love, 
but to despise him. 

On the Sunday following, Mark Pinkerton, who 
had become a very regular church-goer, was early 
in his accustomed seat at St. Paul’s. The house 
was pretty well filled before his charmer made 
her appearance. How suddenly his heart quick- 
ened its motion as she brushed past the end of the 
pew in which he was seated, and took her place 
at a convenient angle beyond! The usual adjust- 
ment of dress over, Mark waited for the stealthy 
glance, which, for weeks, had visited him on these 
occasions. But, strange enough, Angela did not 
in the slightest manner indicate her consciousness 
of the young man’s proximity. Nor once during 
the service of the morning, did she permit him so 
much as to get even a glimpse of her face. 

All this, to Pinkerton, was very strange and 
very unaccountable. Instead of enjoying the 
music, or profiting by the services, he spent the 
whole time that he remained in church in boot- 
less speculations as to the meaning of Angela’s 
unusual conduct. Never before had the good Dr. 
Wyatt seemed so tedious. When, at last, the 
closing act of worship was over, Pinkerton stepped 
into the aisle, and lingered, as he had been wont 
to do, in the expectation of having Angela pass to 
his side on her way to the door. But he lingered 
in vain. The onward moving crowd in which he 
was involved gently bore him toward the vesti- 
bule of the church; and though he glanced back 
continually, his eyes were not gladdened by a 
vision of his beautiful Angela. In the vestibule, 
at last, he madea pause, and there helped to 
make up one of the little eddies of expectant young 
beaux, usually to be found at church doors while 
the congregation is passing forth. Here he waited 
for several minutes. At last his timecame. Miss 
Raynor, leaning on her father’s arm, appeared. 
The hand of Pinkerton went instantly to his 
beaver.—She did not notice the act of courtesy. 
He moved a step or two in advance of her.—At 
the very instant her eyes were attracted to some- 
thing beyond. A moment longer, and she was 
upon the pavement, while he shrunk back, sur- 
prised, mortified and alarmed. He had felt certain 
of his conquest. Already, in imagination, his hand 
had toyed with the gold in her father’s coffers; 
already he had seen himself bearing off in triumph 
the beautiful heiress, while a crowd of disap- 
pointed suitors envied him his prize. And had 
all this been a cheating dream! No wonder he 
was alarmed as well as mortified. 

How far from Pinkerton’s thoughts was the 
real cause of this sudden change in the conduct of 
{the young lady! He imagined a hundred reasons; 
‘ but never dreamed of the true one.» 
And now what was to be done? Resign the 
i lady on this first indication of a change in her 
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feelings? Oh, no! Mark Pinkerton was not the 
man to yield so rich a prize without at least a 
struggle to retain it. In varied plans and specu- 
lations the day was passed. Evening came, and | 
he debated the propriety of calling on Miss 
Raynor. But, after considering the pros and 
cons, finally concluded not to risk a direct and 
definitive rebuff. 





Monday found Pinkerton with some new views. { 
elf-esteem had suggested that Angela was only | 
in a coquettish mood. That shé wished to teaze 
him a little, so as to bring out the true character 
of his regard for her. To think this, was to be- 
lieve it; and to believe it, was at once to deter- 
mine his course of action. Mrs. Wood sung in 
opera that night. Miss Raynor, who was pas 
sionately fond of music, would no doubt be there. 
He resolved to attend also, and by a well-managed 
indifference excite her alarm. Accordingly, he 
occupied a place in one of the boxes, not very far 
from where the young lady was seated with her 
father. During the whole of the first act, he did 
not once turn his eyes towards Angela; but af- 


terruption of his offer to attend her home, as she 
turned away quickly and haughtily. 

And so ended his love affair in that quarter 
He did not attempt to renew the acquaintance. 


{The cause of Miss Raynor’s sudden change of 


manner towards him, ever remained a profound 
mystery. How deep would have been his hu- 
miliation had the truth been known! The lover 


{was discarded because he had neglected to pay 


his washerwoman! 





CHAPTER XI. 

The heart-wound in the case of Pinkerton 
was not very deep; although he suffered rather 
severely from disappointment and mortification, 
and sunk a few degrees in his own estimation. 
Possessing too little self-denial to base his fu- 
ture worldly well-being on present industry and 
economy, he had very deliberately resolved to 
look out for a rich wife. This was the first pro- 
mising affair. The disaster came at the very 
moment when he felt that all doubt of a success- 
ful issue was over. He had aimed high, but the 


fected to be entirely absorbed in the music and § arrow failed to reach the mark. He was not long 


the performance. Before the second act was half 
through, an occasional stealthy glance towards a 
certain part of the house, betrayed his anxiety to 
know how far this well-acted indifference was 
affecting the young lady for whose special benefit 
it was assumed. The result was neither flattering 
nor satisfactory. Miss Raynor not only seemed 
altogether unconscious of his presence, but was 
in he: usual good spirits. Her exquisite en- 





joyment of the music and acting was not to be 
mistaken. 


Mark Pinkerton was still more puzzled. During | 


in bending his bow again. This time, he was 
less ambitious; and there was, perhaps, a little 
more heart in the case. Still, worldly considera- 
tions had their influence. 

The new flame of Pinkerton’s was a Miss 
Flora Allen, only daughter of James Allen, Esq., 
attorney-at-law. Miss Allen had a very pretty 
face, was passably well-educated and accomplish- 
ed, moved in ‘good society,” and possessed a due 
regard for all of its fashionable requirements. 


{She had begun to feel a little concerned about the 


matrimonial future, when young Pinkerton came 


the performance of the third act, he made sundry ; in her way. He was good-looking, dressed well, 


little efforts to attract Angela’s attention. But 
it was allin vain. To all external appearances, 
she seemed not to be aware that he was in the 
house. 

‘«‘What can it mean?” These were the young 
man’s oft-repeated words, as he went thought- 
fully homeward that night. ‘What have I done 
to her? Whocan have injured me in her good 
opinion?” 

On the next night he attended the opera again 
—it was the last of Mrs. Wood’s engagement. 
Miss Raynor was there, and sat in the box ad- 
joining the one occupied by Pinkerton. Once 
their eyes met, and the young man bowed and 








and talked well; moreover, some one had spoken 
of him as a young man of no ordinary business 
capacity, and likely to rise in the world rapidly. 
On the other hand, the Allens belonged to what 
was called a “good family,’’ though it must be 
owned, that some members thereof had acted 
very badly. Indeed, the maternal grandfather of 
the young lady had once been tried for the em- 
bezzlement of public moneys, and only escaped a 
term in the State prison through a flaw in the in- 
dictment; while an uncle on her father’s side, 
after betraying the sister of his most intimate 
friend, shot him in a duel. Still, the “family” 
was a “good one,’’ and Pinkerton felt that an al- 


smiled. He received a slight nod in return, and }liance therewith, was something quite desirable. 


a look as cold as an icecicle; nor were the eyes of 
Miss Raynor again turned towards him during 
the whole evening. — 

“Pll call and see her,” said he, desperately. 
“There’s something wrong. Some jealous rival 
has slandered me.” 

He did call on the very next evening. On send- 
ing up his name, the servant returned with word 
that Miss Raynor was slightly indisposed, and 














asked to be excused. 

Worse and worse. What could it mean? On 
the next Sunday, Pinkerton occupied his usual 
place in church, and so did Angela Raynor. At 
the close of the services, he managed, in passing 
forth to the street, to get by her side. 

“Shall I hae the pleasure, Miss ——”’ 

‘Excuse me, if you please,” was the cold in- 








: Moreover, if common report was to be credited, 


Mr. Allen, though not the possessor of large 
wealth, owned several pieces of property in good 
locations, that were destined, in time, to be very 
valuable. His practice at the bar was considered 
lucrative. 

The advances of Pinkerton in this quarter, 
though encouraged by Miss Flora, were not coun- 
tenanced by the proud father, who was very far 
from thinking an alliance with a poor clerk, of 
obscure extraction, in the least desirable. He 
belonged to a ‘‘good family;”’ and go did the mo- 
ther of Flora, who was equi 
plebeian connexion for her daughter. 

Opposition in the case had its usual *s 
Flora only gave her heart away more fully, while 


Pinkerton, from meeting with coldness from the 
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parents, very naturally came to set a higher) formed, and Baltimore street saw, one morning, 
value than at first upon the young lady. And) an additional sign, in gold and blue smalt, bear- 
so the spark at first kindled was soon blown) ing the namesof Pinkerton & Ackland, while the 
into a flame. Acting on first impulses, an offer } new firm was announced in the ‘‘American’’ and 
of marriage was made, and promptly accepted by} «‘Patriot,”” and circulars sent off through the 
the young lady; though, with the understanding, } mails to various country merchants whose cus- 
that Pinkerton was to use every possible means} tom Pinkerton hoped to influence. 
to gain the consent of her father, who would,} With ten thousand dollars as a cash capital, 
she knew, most positively object to their mar-} our young beginners found no difficulty in ob- 
riage. } taining all the goods they were disposed to buy. 
The first approach of Pinkerton to the proud; Everybody wanted to sell them. With a hand- 
lawyer was met by angry insult. Mr. Allen) some store, a handsome assortment of goods, the 
flung him off with a bitter contempt, that smarted ; reputation of having double the cash capital 
on the young man’s feelings like the bite of a} really possessed—for common report wonderfully 
serpent. He felt, for the first time in his life, the) magnifies these things, sometimes—and a for- 
towering insolence of that mere family pride} ward, active, soliciting manner on the part of 
which bases itself on the elevation of ancestors; the leading business member of the new firm, 
above the few common people around them, } sales were made, in the first year, of something 
at a time when “giants in the land” were few, } over forty thousand dollars’ worth of goods: and, 
and when conceit of personal superiority fed it-! what was a little remarkable, considering the 
self on what would now be considered very} anxiety felt by Pinkerton to sell, very few bad 
meagre aliment. } debts were made. 

“I shall never go to your father again,” was; The fact that his daughter’s lover was in busi- 
the young man’s positive assertion when next he ' ness for himself, and in connection with a man 
found himself alone with Flora Allen. “I hold} of ‘large capital”—we quote from common 
myself to be a man, and worthy an alliance with; ramor—failed to remove objections to the pro- 
the proudest and the best. He chose to insult’ posed alliance from the mind of Mr. Allen. All 
me; but I will not again repeat the opportunity.”’} this did not make purer the ‘‘blood”’ that coursed 

Flora soothed her lover as best she could, } through the young man’s veins. And, moreover, 
promised eternal fidelity; and ended by saying! Mr. Allen was a close observer, and shrewd 
that she would marry him with or without her } enough to know that success is the exception, and 
father’s consent, should opposition continue. } not the rule, for young men who make a bold 
The fact is, Flora liked the spirit of the young} start in business, even with a few thousands to 
man; and was much better pleased at his manly} back them. A bankrupt son-in-law, he said to 
indignation against her father, than if he had} himself, would be no flattering addition to his 
shown a more conciliatory temper. } family circle. And so he continued to set his 

Thus stood affairs at the time of Lofton’s mar-} face like brass against the proposed union. 
riage; and the reader can very well understand; What, then, was to be done? Our lovers were 
why Pinkerton felt desirous of getting into busi-} quite independent in their way of thinking: and 
ness for himself. To marry under present cir-} this kind of thinking usually shows itself in in- 
cumstances, was not to be thought of for a mo-/ dependent action. The unexpected amount of 
ment. On six hundred dollars a year, he had: business done by the new firm quite lifted 
not been able to meet even his own expenses, } Pinkerton above the earth. He saw himself on 
and was now at least three hundred dollars in| the high road to fortune, and at no very great 
debt. To add a wife to the cost of living—and) distance from the glittering goal. The first busi- 
that wife the daughter of James Allen, Esq.—) ness year had passed. The estimate of profits 
would have been folly indeed. The consumma-} had been made, and the business for the next 
tion of his dearest wishes was not, therefore, of} year beautifully and flatteringly displayed on 
possible attainment, until he could rise above the: paper. How rapidly and rejoicingly did the 
condition of clerk, and take the appellation of; blood go dancing through the young man’s veins! 
merchant. The young man, possessing a capital’ Everything looked promising beyond his warmest 
of ten thousand dollars, of whom he had spoken) anticipations. He already felt like a rich man. 
to his friend Lofton, was quite as anxious to be-} Not a dollar of personal debt, beyond a new cur- 
gin the world for himself as Pinkerton. He had rent tailor’s bill, was against him anywhere. 
but few acquaintances in the city among business; Every old claim had been‘cancelled, even to the 
men; was by no means shrewd or ‘‘pushing;’’} six dollars, lacking a quarter, due Bridget, the 
and had, from some cause, formed a very high} washerwoman. How stands his individual ac- 
opinion of Pinkerton’s talents for merchandising, | count on the books of the new firm? asks some 
and ability toinfluence custom—an opinion which one. Let us see. Sixteen hundred dollars! That 
the latter took every opportunity to strengthen. ' does look rather formidable. So we think; and 
And, in truth, Pinkerton was a young man of no: so thought Mr. Ackland, his partner, to whose 
mean business capacity. He had in him all the: debit just six hundred dollars had been passed 
elements of a thrifty merchant, lacking patience. : during the same period of time. What did 
Everything moved too slow for him. He was too Pinkerton do with so much money? How did 

eager to grasp results; to draw sight drafts, so he, with only himself to support, manage to get 
to speak, on the future. Asaclerk, so was he rid of so largeasum. It is easily explained. A 
“likely to be as a merchant—ever anticipating his few hundred dollars went to pay off old obliga- 
income. } tions. Then it cost something for the handsome 
In due time, the propesed co-partnership was gold watch and diamond ring which he gene- 
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rously presented. to his lady-love, and for the! ever made to feel that the blood flowing in his 
horse and buggy that so frequently bore them} veins was not worthy to mingle with ‘the blood 
away from the hot and dusty city to drink the; of an Allen! 
pure, breezy air of the pleasant environs. The} 
reader, from this hint, will find no difficulty in; CHAPTER XII. 
gathering additional items to make up the im-} In most cases, with marriage, early friendships 
posing aggregate. } begin to decline. Two young men, for instance, 
What was to be done by the lovers, we have} may be warmly attached, and desire still to main- 
asked, seeing that Mr. Allen would not consent} tain old relations. They introduce their wives; 
to their union? That question it was easy to de- ; but one, or both of the ladies, perceive something 
cide. Get married without his consent! And} uncongenia] in the other—or, one regards the 
this it was now resolved to do. Pinkerton con-} other as inferior in social rank, taste, or intelli- 
sidered himself perfectly able to take a wife, and} gence. For a short time they meet formally; and 
to maintain her in the style in which his wife} then mutually turn from each other—or, in the 
should live. On announcing this intention to his} very outset, pridé on the one side shrinks sensi- 
partner, that gentleman received the intelligence } tively back, and the first introduction and cold 
rather coldly. Already he had been turning over ) compliments are the beginning and end of their 
in his thoughts, and not with much pleasure to } social intercourse. 
himself, the large sum which Pinkerton had; Pinkerton had always felt an attachment for 
drawn out during the year; and he was not alto- } Lofton; and the feeling, different as they were in 
gether satisfied, either as to the necessity for such ; their tastes, habits and principles of action, was 
an important abstraction, or as to the use which} reciprocated by the latter. After Lofton’s mar- 
had been made of the money. ‘If,” he very na- } riage, his friend often called to see him, in the 
turally said to himself, «it takes sixteen hundred ; evening, or on Sundays, and the more frequently 
dollars a year to support him as a single man, it; he met Mrs. Lofton, the more did he become 
will take at least double that sum to meet his ex-} charmed with the beauty of her character. While 
penses as a married man.” ) her mother lived, the education of Ellen had been 
But the cogitations of Mr. Ackland, as they did} as carefully attended to as very limited means 
not find their way into verbal expression, had no} would permit. Mrs. Birch was a woman of cul- 
effect upon Mr. Mark Pinkerton, who, having} tivated mind, and had moved at one time of life 
made up his mind to get married, at,once for-) in a circle of great refinement. Though restricted 
warded all due arrangements for the important; n her circumstances, she had never permitted low 
business. Being a merchant, and in the pro-/ and vulgar influences to come so within the reach 
cess of “coining money,”’ he felt it not only} of her daughter, as in any way to deprave her 
due to his own position, but to that of his in-} native delicacy of feeling; while, at the same time, 
tended bride, also, to set up, in the beginning,’ she had taught her to set a true value upon those 
an establishment of his own. To this end, he} homely virtues, which one in her station would 
took a house in Courtland street, at a rent of four) be called upon to exercise. Under so wise and 
hundred dollars—a pretty good rent in that day} loving a teacher, Ellen had learned her lessons 
—and furnished it at a cost of over two thousand; well, the more so, that within her lay inherent 
dollars. For the greater part of this sum, the; all the germs of a true woman. From the time 





,cabinet-maker, carpet-dealer, and upholsterer,; of her mother’s death, until her marriage, Ellen 
very readily took his notes payabie in six months. } had found little time for mental improvement. 


The next act was to run away with Flora Allen, ; But, after her marriage, as her husband had a 
get the matrimonial knot tied, and then intro-} fondness for books, an hour or two every evening 
duce her into her new home, all of which was} were spent in reading. Possessing a clear and 
done in the usual romantic way, and all of which; active mind, the young wife soon began to feel 
became town talk for the ensuing nine days. } the elevating and expansive power of knowledge. 
To James Allen, Esq., and his high-born lady, } She seemed to be raised into a higher and purer 
the event was not altogether unexpected. Though} atmosphere, where she not only breathed deeper 
common rumor credited them with sundry most; and more freely, but had a wider range of vision, 
unparental and unchristian speeches on the oc-} in which were new objects, the sight thereof filling 
casion, we believe they wisely forbore to give ut-} her with a new delight. And, as this went on, 
terance to anything very savage, or to commit; her sweet young face took ina higher type of 
themselves in broad declarations that might, at } beauty, and her graceful form grew erect with a 
some future time, have to be recalled. Yet it is} dignity all its own. 
not to be concealed, that were greatly in-} Soon, to Pinkerton, she was no longer the half- 
dignant at the event, and considered themselves ; despised, and only tolerated sewing girl tolerated 
and their family eternally disgraced by so low- | because she was the wife of his friend—but an 
born an alliance. ‘intelligent, graceful woman, commanding the 
Of course, Flora wrote home immediately on her ; respect of all who came near enough to perceive 
marriage, humbly asking forgiveness for an act her true character. And yet she was so retiring, 
which was unrepented of; and, of course, her letter ,so gentle, that, like the humble violet, she was 
remained unanswered. She would have been sur- | unnoticed, except by the few who were willing to 
prised, and, perhaps, a little disappointed, had it ‘ believe that beauty and perfume may sometimes 
been otherwise. Too quick a reconciliation would ; lie hidden along by-paths, and in the world’s un- 


- have stripped the affair of more than half of its | trodden places. 


romance. The-reconciliation came in due time,! Nearly up to the time of Pinkerton’s marriage, 
though not with a good grace. Pinkerton was ; Lofton continued to reside with Mrs. Wilson, both 
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he and his, young wife deeming it most prudent | 


to live within their moderate income, and thus} with a proud air. 

be steadily accumulating something, small though} Pinkerton was silenced, and partly convinced. 
it might be, against the time when heavier ex-); We mean, his estimate of Mrs. Lofton was 
penses would come. As to what this thoughtless, } dimmed. For the time-being, he felt that she was 
or that proud individual might say of their style} a very common-place woman; good enough as a 
of living, it was matter that did not trouble ; seamstress, or as the wife of a poor, unambitious, 
them in the least. They knew their own re-} plodding clerk; but in no way fitted to take a 


curled her lip in sharp scorn, and tossed her head 








sources, and wisely narrowed every thing down 
to a prudent limit. 

A number of times had Pinkerton spoken of 
Mrs. Lofton to. his bride to be, and once, when 
they were walking on a Sunday afternoon, in the 
western part of the city, he ailed on Miss} 
Allen to call with him upon his friends. 

_ “Not here!”’ exclaimed the g lady, draw- 
ing back, as Pinkerton laid his hand on the little 
gate through which they were about to enter. 

“Yes. This is the place,” replied the young 
man, smiling. ‘You mustn’t judge too directly 
from appearances. Remember what the poet 
says:— 

‘ Full many a gem of purest ray serene.’ ’? 

At this moment, Lofton having seen them from 
the window, opened the door of Mrs. Wilson’s 
little “‘salt-box,” and advanced to meet them. Re- 
treat—and Miss Allen had contemplated retreat 
—was now impossible; so, assuming a well-bred, 
dignified indifference, the young lady permitted 
herself to be escorted into the poor little parlor, 
where sat the wife of Archibald Lofton. 

Too much dimmed by pride and vain self-con- 
ceit, were the eyes of Flora Allen, to see any- 
thing in Mrs. Lofton but a low-minded, vulgar 
young woman, the wife of a poor clerk. Her air 
of superiority, and her evident uneasiness at 
finding herself in such a place, were so apparent, 
that Mrs. Lofton felt oppressed and almost suf- 
focated by her presence. She tried to enter into 
conversation, but could find little to say. Half- 
an-hour of constrained intercourse followed; and 
then, in obedience toa glance from Miss Allen, 
Pinkerton made a movement to go. 

“‘Why, Mr. Pinkerton! How could you have 
taken me to such a place!” was the exclamation 
of Miss Allen, the moment they were in the street. 
“T wouldn’t have been seen going in there for the 
world. And such stupid people! Ha! ha! And 
this is the charming, intelligent creature you 
have been telling me about. Why, she hardly 
spoke three words all the time we were in the 
house, and they had no more meaning in them 
than the words of a child.” 

-“You saw her to a disadvantage,” said the 
young man, venturing a feeble defence. ‘She is 





) 





rather timid and unused to company. Evidently, 
we took her by surprise.” 

“So T should think. I compared her, in my 
own mind, when we went in, to a startled rabbit. 
But what can be expected of one in her position? 
Your ‘gem of purest ray serene,’ Mr. Pinkerton, 
turns out a mere bit of crystal.” 

“T trust to see the day, Flora, when you will 
think differently,”’ returned Pinkerton. 

“More than I do, I can assure you. No, no; my 
fancy doesn’t run on these kind of people, and 
never did. They are all well enough in their 
place. Very good for service that you need. But, 





place in good society—in no way fitted to be the 
companion of his accomplished Flora. Onmeet- 
ing with Lofton a few days afterwards, he said to 

m:— 

“Tm really getting out of all patience with 
you. 

‘‘What about?” was the natural enquiry. 

““Why will you keep that nice little wife of 
your’s oe te up in such a miserable out of the 
way place? It is not just to her. She’s fitted to 
shine in almost any society.” 

“Necessity knows no law,” was the quiet 
answer. 

“There’s no necessity for this,” said Pinkerton, 
decidedly—‘‘none in the world. You're able to 
take your wife into a respectable boarding-house 
down town, where she would be brought into the 
company of people who have a position in society. 
Even if she make desirable acquaintances now, 
she has no decent place in which to receive them 
as visitors. You are not just to her. You are 
hiding her under a bushel. It is a downright 
shame!”’ 

“You really think so?” remarked Lofton, not 
attempting to repress the smile that broke over 
his face. 

“I do, in all seriousness,” was answered. 

“As I have said to you before, Mark, we'll bide 
our time,” coolly replied Lofton. ‘We can wait. 
As to people who think it not worth while to 
visit us, because we do not live in a style beyond 
our means, why, we shall have to dispense with 
their acquaintance. To secure it on the terms 
you propose, would be to make it cost, we think, 
more than itis worth. It would never compen- 
sate for the annoyance, mortification and anxieties 
of debt. If respectable people demand so high a 
price for their friendship, we shall decline the 
purchase.” 

‘You are incorrigible!” exclaimed Pinkerton. 

‘So you have said before. And it will be very 
remarkable, if I don’t continue, at least in this 
respect, incorrigible to the end. And so I must 
bid you good morning. Business waits.” 

Lofton understood, clearly enough, what was 
in the mind of his friend. He had not failed to 
observe the impression his humble style of living 
made upon the accomplished Miss Allen; nor 
hesitated in his com@lusion, that whatever might 
be her own impression of herself, she was not, 
at least in his estimation, a true lady. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

About the time of Pinkerton’s marriage, an 
advance from six hundred to one thousand dollars 
having taken place in Lofton’s salary, our pru- 
dent young couple felt themselves warranted in 
doing what, from the first, they had desired to 
do—commence housekeeping. Near to the dwel- ° 
ling rented by Pinkerton, was another far less 


as companions, no—no.” And the young lady } ambitious. It contained two rooms on the first 
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: ag: 
floor, two in the second story, and two attic} 
rooms, besides a kitchen in the basement. There} I am sure that Mrs. Pinkerton does not. 


were no entries in the house, the street door 
opening into the parlor, and the stairs ascending 
from one corner of the room adjoining. The rent 
of the house was nine dollars a-month. Furnished 
for the small sum of four hundred dollars—just 
the amount that Lofton had saved, and which was 
now spent with genuine pleasure—it presented 
nothing very elegant, either as to the exterior or 
interior. Yet, the good taste displayed in the few 
articles of furniture purchased, gave so pleasant 
an air to the house, that few would have imagined 
the smallness of the outlay that produced so agree- 
able an affect, and gave to the new dwelling- 
place of our young friends an appearance so home- 
like and comfortable. How marked a contrast 
did the two dwellings of Lofton and Pinkerton 
exhibit. The one furnished, mainly, with an eye 
to effect; the other attired in only the few things 
needful and comfortable, that were to be pur- 
chased for the moderate sum of four hundred dol- 
lars. And there was another important difference; 
a difference that told strongly in favor of the small 
house and meagre stock of furniture. Every article 
of household use and comfort was paid for in the 
latter case, while in the former every thing was 
owed for. Nor can the fact be disguised, that in 
this difference lay the ground-work of much 
serene enjoyment on the one side, and disquiet on 
the other. 

The house in which Lofton shut himself in from 
the common gaze—his home—how the word 
thrilled sweetly along every nerve, even to his in- 
nermost spirit!—humble though it was, met fully 

-all his present desires, and in occupying it he had 

no troubled questionings on the score of its cost, 
as compared to his means. And s0 of his neat, 
but scanty furniture. Every article was his own. 
It was otherwise with Pinkerton. Much as he 
had tried to argue himself into the conviction 
that he was ‘‘coining money,” and therefore fully 
able to pay four hundred dollars rent, he had not 
been altogether successful. He knew that it 
was a piece of extravagance on his part, not to be 
justified on any plea. As to his furniture, the 
fact that the whole was purchased on time, left 
no chance whatever for self-approval: while the 
ever-present remembrance that at the end of a 
few rapidly fleeting months, over two thousand 
dollars, in addition to his current expenses, now 
considerably increased in amount, must be drawn 
from his business, produced at times absolute 
unhappiness. The beautiful apples he had grasped 
so eagerly, were already turning to ashes in his 
hands. 

«What are these?” asked Lofton of his wife, on 
returning home one evening, @ day or two after 
the marriage of Pinkerton. She had handed him 
a tasteful envelope, to which was attached a piece 
of white ribbon. It contained cards of the newly 
married couple. 

“Indeed! This is a piece of condescension I 
had not expected,” said the young man. 

‘“‘Nor I,”’ returned his wife. 

alt means, I suppose, that they desire us to 
cal]? . 

««Yes; that is the meaning.” 

“And yet, Ellen, I do not believe they wish to 





number us among their intimate friends. — 

e 
belongs to one of the proudest families in the city 
—and yet, how little have they on which to foster 
pride.’ 

‘«Pride usually sustains itself on very meagre 
aliment you know,”’ was the smiling answer. 

‘True enough. At home on Thursday—so the 
cards say. Shall] we call?’ 

“Just as you wish, Archie. Mr. Pinkerton is 
your friend; if you desire intimate social relations 
with him, we must make them a bridal visit. 
They have indicated their wish to have us do so, 
by sending their cards. If the tender is a false 
one, we will soom know it; if sincere, the acquain- 
tance may have its uses and pleasures. I am 
ready to do just as you desire.” 

‘We will call then,’’ said Lofton. ‘For years, 
Mark and I have been on terms of friendly inti- 
macy. I shall be well pleased to have that inti- 
macy still continued; and if you and Mrs. Pinker- 
ton can find in each other anything to inspire a 
mutual attachment, so much the better.” 

The next day being Thursday, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Pinkerton were “at home,” to their 
friends, a bridal call was made. It was a very 
formal matter; the want of heart in Mrs. Pinker- 
ton being covered by a well-assumed exterior, and 
the utterance of fitly chosen words, that meant 
anything or nothing. She did not say to Mrs. 
Lofton—“I am happy to see you;” or, “I am 
happy to make your acquaintance.” No—“I had 
the pleasure of meeting you some few months 
ago,’”’ was entirely non-committal, and so was the 
charming smile with which the words were 
spoken. A few common places were uttered on 
the one side, and responded to on the other. 
Some cake was eaten and wine drunk, and then 
Mr. and Mrs. Lofton retired, each with a certain 
pressure on the bosom that neither felt as at all 
agreeable, while the cause of it was hardly sus- 
ceptible of explanation. 

«Well, what do you think of it all?” said the 
former, on gaining their unambitious home, and 
seating themselves in their little parlor. 

“They are commencing the world in a showy 
style, certainly,”’ replied Mrs. Lofton. 

“It’s Pinkerton all over,’’ said her husband, 
shaking his head. “I’m sorry for him.” 

«“Why sorry?” 

‘‘He’s only making trouble for himself. Though 
I know nothing of his personal affairs, yet I am 
just as sure as that we are sitting in this room, 
that the whole of that furniture is yet to be paid 
for.’’ 

“He would hardly be so foolish as that,” re- 
plied Mrs. Lofton. 

‘‘He’s foolish enough for anything, where show 
and appearance are concerned. I never knew a 
man so weak in this respect. He never has been 
and never will be satisfied to live in a style war- 
ranted by present resources. Were he a lord, he 
would emulate the style of a duke; if a duke, 
nothing below the establishment of a prince 
would suit him. He has many good qualities; 
but this defect of character must ruin everything 
in the end. The result is inevitable.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Pinkerton will return our 
call?’’ asked Ellen. 
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“T have my doubts. We are not the kind of looked at the note, turned it over and over two 
people whose society she would enjoy. Neither is; or three times, and then shook his head. 
our style of living up to the mark she regardsas) ‘Can’t you get the money for me?” asked 





respectable. But we will see.’ } Pinkerton. 
A few days after Pinkerton’s marriage and; ‘I’m afraid not.” 
showy advent into the social world, the firm, of} ‘«Why?” 
It isn’t 


which he was a member, received advice of the; ‘How can you ask the question? 
failure to take up a note by a country merchant, strong enough.” : 
who owed them three thousand dollars. Here; «I guess [’m perfectly good,” said Pinkerton, 
was a damper to the young man’s business en-} with some dignity of manner. 
thusiasm. If doubts had already visited him as} ‘No doubt of that, sir; none in the world,” 
to the prudence of his course in buying costly fur+} answered the broker. ‘But we can’t convince 
niture on credit—and he had not escaped such} any man who has money that it is safe to lend it 
troublesome visitors—these doubts were now in-} on the security of a single name—the more par- 
creased to convictions. ticularly when the paper is not legitimate.” 
“But,” said he, rousing himself from a train} ‘‘Not legitimate! What do you—” , 
of rather gloomy reflections, which had intruded} “Oh, I mean not business paper. ‘‘That’s all. 
themselves, ‘‘what’s done can’t be helped, and} Of course, this is a mere made note—not based 


it’s folly to sit down and cry over it. I’ve bought }on any commercial transaction; and such notes, 
the furniture and it must be paid for. That bur-} to be taken at all, must be half covered with the 





den disposed of, everything will go on smoothly 
enough afterwards. It won’t be just the thing 
for me to draw so much money out of the con- 
cern; but, no doubt, I can borrow a part of it 
when the notes come due, and so throw the hea- 
viest portion some months still in advance.” 
Time wore on. The country merchant had 


actually failed, and the loss was total—three} 


thousand dollars. The man was a rogue, and 
had made away with everything. Mr. Ackland 
was very nervous about the matter, and said a 
number of things that were not altogether plea- 
sant to the ears of his partner, who, in view of 
the immediate maturity of his personal obliga- 
tions, felt particularly uncomfortable. 

«What are these?’’ asked Mr. Ackland, one 
morning, holding in his hand three or four bank 
notices, each bearing the name of Mark Pinker- 
ton. His brow was slightly contracted, and on 
his face was a rather troubled expression. 

Pinkerton glanced over the notices, and then 
replied, in a careless way— 

“Qh! They have nothing to do with the busi- 
ness. I'll take care of them. They were given 
in settlement of my furniture bills.” 

Mr. Ackland made no reply. But he was far 
from feeling satisfied. Shortly afterwards, he 
had the ledger open at Pinkerton’s account, and, 
pencil in hand, was footing it up. With a grave 
face, and a shake of the head, he closed the book, 
muttering— 

«Eleven hundred dollars in six months! This 
will never do for me—never.” , 

A week from that time, one of these notes, for 
the sum of five hundred dollars, became due, and 
on a day when the firm had over four thousand 
to meet. It was quite as much as the business 
could do to bear its own burdens. So Mr. 


Pinkerton did not think it wise, especially as he } 


was beginning to understand something of his 
partner’s feelings on the subject of his heavy per- 
sonal expenses, to let the firm provide for his ob- 
ligations. But, out of the business, he had no 
resources. What, then, was to be done? His 
first effort to raise the sum required was after 
this wise. He drew a note at four months, for 
five hundred dollars, payable to his own order, 
and took it to a certain note-broker. The broker 


’ best of names.”’ 

; You can’t get the money for me?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

Pinkerton looked disappointed and perplexed. 
“T'll tell you what I think can be done,”’ said 
} the broker. 
} « What?” 


) 
) 
) 
) 


2 
) 
) 


The countenance of Pinkerton 


) 
) 





} brightened. 
} Bring me the note of Pinkerton & Ackland, 
} drawn in your favor, if you choose, and there 
} will be no difficulty.” 
} «That can be done, you think?” 
> QO, yes. No doubt of it. The firm is regarded 
}as one of the most substantial in the city. 
} There'll be no difficulty with their note.” 
Pinkerton departed. He did not like this pro- 
} position. To create an obligation for the firm, 
, out of the business and for his own use, and this 
} secretly, was too aenty wrong to be thought of. 
; But what was he to do? From what source was 
money to be obtained? Another broker was 
; tried, but the individual note, unendorsed, would 
not go down. The young man now began to 
feel much worried in mind, and much less confi- 
dent touching the potency of his name in money 
circles. 

The extremity became pressing. Although 
Pinkerton could not think of signing the name of 
the firm to a note of his own creating, after much 
debate with himself, he resolved to draw a note 
in favor of Pinkerton & Ackland, and endorse it 
with the signature of the firm. This, although 
it did not materially change the moral character 

4 of the transaction, was felt to be a safer proceed- 
) ing, as he could take up the note when it became 
; due, and thus conceal from his partner all about 
‘ the endorsement. “A note was accordingly made, 

signed and duly endorsed. This he took to the 

broker upon whom he had first called. That 

worthy examined the note, and again shook his 
» head. 

«‘What’s the matter? Won’t that do?” said 
Pinkerton. 

“Tt may do—but—” 

“But what?” 

“Tt isn’t in the right shape. ‘It should have 
been signed Pinkerton & Ackland.” 

“The security is just as good. The firm is as 

much bound in one case as in the other.” 
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“I know. Still we always like the drawer’s ' would not only destroy that gentleman's eonfi- 
name to be strongest.” {dence in him, but might lead to a dissolution. 
“It will be lifted just the same.” ; And a dissolution, with such a reason assigned, 
“I don’t in the least doubt that, my young { would ruin his prospects in life. It had never 
friend; and, if I were going to discount the note ; been his intention, from the first, that his part- 
myself, would not hesitate a moment. But I{ner should know anything about these notes. 
deal with a shrewd, cautious, worldly-wise class ; How this was to be prevented had not been clear- 
of men, who, when they lend their money, re- ;ly seen when they were given; but he had flat- 





* fuse paper unless braced up by the strongest se- j tered himself that no trouble need arise on this 
curity. You want this money to-day?” 
«<Tes.” i 
“Very well. I'll try for you. But you mustn’t | 
be disappointed shouid I fail.” 
“How soon may I call?” 
“In an hour.” i 

“Very well. I will be here.”’ 

“If you must have the money to-day,” said | 
the broker, detaining him, “it is hardly wise to ; 
lose time. On a firm note, the discount is sure. 
The offering of this may have a bad effect. Had 
you not better draw a new note?” 

Pinkerton lingered and hesitated. 

“Here are blanks,” urged the broker, who { 
wished to make his commission with as little 
trouble as possible, and who knew where Pinker- 
ton & Ackland’s note would be taken. “I un- 
derstand the transaction entirely. You wish a} 
little money for your private use, and don’t want / 
to draw it out of the business.” 

“That’s just it,” said Pinkerton, in a half- § 
confidential tone of voice. ‘‘You know I have} 





account. As the time for their payment drew 
near, his mind dwelt almost constantly on this 
perplexing subject. It seemed but alittle matter 
to prevent the bank notices from coming under 
the eyes of Mr. Ackland—and only this was 
needed to make ali safe. But so many contin- 
gencies were in the case, that it was scarcely 
possible for four notices to be left at the store, 
and each one of them escape observation. If 
Pinkerton had deemed it prudent to take one 
or more of their clerks into his confidence; or to 
have ascertained in what banks the notes were 


ito be deposited for collection, and then had an 


understanding with the runners thereof as to the 
delivery of the notices, the affair might have been 
managed very well. But this was a dangerous 
kind of business, and might put him into the 
power of men not to be trusted. 

So time went on, until the first day of the 
month, in which these notes came due. Very 
hard had Pinkerton tried, during the previous 
week, to induce his partner to go to New York on 


been taking myself a wife, and a wife always‘ business. Some very desirable goods were to be 
brings some extra expenses.” ‘sold at auction on the second, third, and fourth 

“Exactly.”? The tempter smiled and nodded. j of the month; but Mr. Ackland could not be in- 
“I understand it all. Here’s a blank note. {duced to leave his place at the desk, where, he 


Draw to your own order, and sign it Pinkerton ! steadily affirmed, he was of far more use than 
& Ackland, and it shall be cashed for you in half; in buying goods, a department in the business 





an hour.” 

Thus urged, the young man yielded. He drew, ; 
signed and endorsed the note, as proposed, and 
then went back to his store, feeling by no means 
comfortable, the more particularly as fifteen 
hundred dollars more would have to be raised in 
the next two or three weeks. 

In due time, Pinkerton received from the 
broker the net sum of four hundred and seventy 
dollars; thirty dollars having been abstracted 
from the five hundred to cover discount and 
broker's commission. 

In order to lift the remaining notes given for } 
furniture, Pinkerton; who did not deem it wise | 





( 


with which he was not familiar. 

It was Pinkerton’s place to attend these sales, 
at which were many new styles of goods just 
coming into market. Bat he dared not leave 
home. Were the existence of these notes, 
amounting to over two thousand dollars, to be 
discovered duriag his absence, there was no tell- 
ing how disastrous the consequences might be. 
Failing to induce Ackland to go, he plead severe 
indisposition, and despatched a clerk to attend the 
sale in New York, whose purchases were far from 
being as judicious as those of his more experienced 
principal would have been. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








or prudent to draw even a portion of what was 


needed from the business, resorted to a like expe- 
dient. Notes of the firm were created and dis-; Atw4ys Harpy—Atways CarerruL.—<Why 


counted. He was over the difficulty for at least {this constant, happy flow of spirits?” “No se- 
four months to come, and hushed for a time all {cret, doctor,” replied the mechanic, “I have one 
troubled questions as to the future, by saying, | of the best of wives, and when I go to work she 
“Let the morrow take thought for the things of always has a kind word of encouragement for 
itself; sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” ; me, and when I go home, she mects me with a 

As the time for the maturity of these notes’ smile and a kiss, and she is sure to be ready; and 
drew nearer and nearer, our imprudent young! she has done many things during the day to 
friend began to feel uneasy. The transaction was} please me, and I cannot find it in my heart to 
not to be justified on any plea whatever. Tt was! speak unkind to anybody.” What an influence, 
in direct violation of common principles of right} then, hath woman over the heart of man, to 
involved, though not expressed, in the provisions} soften it, and make it the fountain of cheerful 
of that co-partnership under which he was doing} and pure emotions! Speak gently, then: a happy 
business. Thefact that he had used the name} smile and a kind word of greeting, after the toils 
of the firm inorder to obtain money for his private} of the day are over, cost nothing, and go far 
use, should it become known to Mr. Ackland, } toward making a home happy and peaceful. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Tae Doctor AND THE Sexton.—A good story 
is told of a doctor, in Beverly, who was some- 
what of a wag. He met, one day, in the street, 
the sexton, with whom he was acquainted. As 
the usual salutations were passed, the doctor hap- 
pened to cough. 

«Why, doctor,” said the sexton, ‘you have got 
a cough? How long have you had that?” 

«Look here, Mr. ?” said the doctor, with 
a show of indignation, ‘“‘what is your charge for 
interments?’’ 

“Nine shillings,” was the reply. 

‘«‘Well,” continued the doctor, ‘just come into 
my office, and I will pay for it. I don’t want 
to have you round so anxious about my health!” 

The sexton was soon even with him, however. 
Turning to the doctor, he replied— 

«Ah, doctor, I cannot afford to bury you yet. 
Business has never been so good as it has been 
since you began to practice.” 

Since the above conversation, neither party has 
ventured a joke at the expense of the other.— 
Lynn Neus. 





“No Pavpers Here, Errner.”—In the town 
of Plymouth, this State, there is a hotel which 
has long been kept without any ‘medicine.” 
During the up-going travel to the White Moun- 
tains, last summer, a Southron stopped at this 
hotel—one who was not going up altogether for a 
look at Nature’s grandest scenes, or a draught of 
cold water from the mighty alembics of Argene- 
cook. He sent from his rooms for a bottle of Bar- 
dolph’s ‘‘best wine,” to which summons the land- 
lord replied that he kept no wine. The answer 
brought the Southern gentleman himself down. 

«Landlord, hayn’t you got any kind of liquor?” 

“I don’t keep liquors at all,” replied the land- 
lord. 
“Don’t keep liquors! How in the name of 
common sense do you accommodate travellers 
without it? I want some, and I had a right to 
expect that you kept it. I shall tell all my 
friends to stop somewhere else, where there is 
better accommodation.”’ 

“Tell ’em what you please,” replied the inde- 
pendent landlord, «but don’t forget to add that 
there isn’t a pauper here, either.” —Concord (N. 
H.) Indicator. 

A countrywoman was carrying on a very 
ample process against a neighbor in one of the 
small courts of Germany. The attorney of the 
opponent pestered her with so much chicanery 
and legal subtleties, that she lost all patience, and 
interrupted him thus:— 

««My lords, the cause is simply this: I bespoke 
of my opponent, the carpet-maker, a carpet 
with figures which were to be handsome as my 
lord the judge, and he wants now to force me to 
take one with horrible caricatures, uglier even 
than his attorney. WasInot right in breaking 
off the bargain?’’ The court laughed at the com- 
parison, the attorney was stupefied, and the 
woman won her suit. 








New Boors.—Our friend Lucius Hart, says 


the Knickerbocker, tells a capital story of the in- 
genuity exercised by a little boy, in calling at- 
tention to his first pair of new boots:—The little 
fellow would draw up his pantaloons, and display 
the whole of his boots; then walk up and down 
the room, with eyes now on the shining leather, 
and now upon a friend of his father’s, who was 
present; but it was a bootless effort. At length, 
however, he succeeded. Sitting in front of both, 
he exclaimed— 

“Father, ain’t three times two six?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

‘Well, then,” said he, pointing to each of their 
feet, “if three times two is six, there’s just six 
boots in this room.” 


DEFINITION OF DocMmatisM.—‘Robert, my 
dear,” said Jenny, with the deferential air of a 
scholar, “Robert, what did Mr. Carraway mean 
when he said he hated dog—dogmatism?’ 

Topps was puzzled. 

‘Robert, my dear,” Jenny urged, “what in 
the world is dogmatism?” 

Now it was the weakness of Topps never to 
confess ignorance of anything to his wife. “A 
man should never do it.” 

Topps had been known in a convivial season 
to declare, “It makes ’em conceited.” Where- 
upon Topps prepared himself, as was his wont, 
to make a solemn, satisfying answer. 

Taking off his hat, and smoothing the wrinkles 
of his brow, Topps said, 

“Humph! what is dogmatism? It is this, of 
course—dogmatism is puppyism come to its full 
growth.” 

An Irishman, in the course of a discussion 
touching the superior natural productions of va- 
rious countries, said— 

‘You may talk as ye plaze about it, but Scot- 
land is the finest counthry in the wurruld for na- 
thural productions.” 

«How so?”’ cries one. 

“Impossible!” exclaims another. 

“Give us your reason!” demands a third. 

“Why, gintlemen,” said he, ‘don’t ye see that 
Scotland has got a whole river of Tay running 
through it.” 

Hear how the editor of tle Vermont Mercury 
talks to the borrowing individuals:—*-Got a paper 
to spare?” ‘Yes, sir; here's one of our last. 
Would you like to subscribe and take it tegular- 
ly?” «I would, but I am too poor!” That man 
has just come from the circus, which cost him 
fifty cents; lost time from his farm fifty cents; 
liquor, judging from the smell, at least fifty cents 
—making a dollar-and-a-half actually thrown 
away, and then begging for a newspaper, alleging 
that he was too poor to pay for it! That’s what 
we call ‘‘saving at the spigot, and losing at the 
bung-hole.”’ 

A worthy minister, noted for his wit, on being 
asked what kind of a person the wife of Mr. 
was, replied, “I will give you her grammatical 
character. She is a noun substantive, seen, felt, 
and heard.” 
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~ «] GRIEVE I SHOULD HAVE 
SINNED, FATHER.” 


BY MARY GRACE HALPING. 


I draw aside the curtain white, 
To breathe the evening air: 

It is a glorious winter night— 
The scene is passing fair. 

The pleasant breath of evening meek 
Falls softly o’er me now; 

It gently fans my burning cheek, 
And cools my throbbing brow. 


The crown that girts night’s ebon brow 
With radiant jewels bright, 

Throws on the slumbering world below, 
A flood of silver light. 

The moon looks down with loving glance, 
But her pure and saintly ray 

Brings the thought that I have sinned, Father, 
That I have sinned to-day. 


The world is wrapt in slumber, but 
’T were vain to think of rest. 

Ah! can [, dare I seek my couch, 
Unpardoned and unblest? 

A heavy weight is on my heart, 
I kneel, but cannot pray; 

For I feel that I have sinned, Father, 
That I have sinned to-day. 


Though there are those who say it is 
A light and trivial thing; 
That this across my brow or path, 
No shade or thought should fling— 
Not friendship’s zeal, nor flattery’s art, 
Can truth’s keen sting allay; 
I grieve that I have sinned, Father, 
As I have sinned to-day. 


I’m weary of this load of sin; * 
When will the summons come, 

To share the light and purity 
That fills the spirit’s home? 

Where the eye no more may fill with tears, 
The lip no more may say, 

‘] grieve I should have sinned, Father,” 
As I have sinned to-day. 

Nasuua, N. H., December 27th, 1852. 


THE MOORISH HOME OF LOVE. 


BY THOMAS E. VAN BIBBER. 


Near Cordova, Abdarahmah 
For his Zehra built a city, 
Which full many a Moorish ditty 
Calls the golden Home of Love. 
Aqueducts, on swelling arches, 
Brought cool water from the mountains; 
Every street was full of fountains, 
Every palace had its grove. 


On the house-tops, vines and citrons 
Limes and oranges were planted, 
Where sweet maidens nightly chanted 
Love-songs to the evening-star. 
And whilst with flowing raven tresses, 
And fingers tinged with rich vermillion, 
Sweet Zehra Sat in her pavillion, 
And soothed the king with her guitar, 
The harp, the lute, the sounding cymbal 
Awoke the Zambra’s merry measures, 
Awoke young knights to love’s soft pleasures, 
And bade them cease to dream of war. 


Vou. IL—No. 6. 








THE CORN ON THE TOE. 


*Twas on Midsummer-day, and my spirits were 
light, 

When old Jasper departed to buy me a kite; 

But so long did he tarry it made my heart burn, 

For I thought to myself, «‘“He will never return!” 

At last he came creeping and crawling along, 

When I gave in a passion the reins to my tongue, 

Cried I, **You old sluggard, what makes you so 
slow?” 

‘‘Master William,” said he, ‘*I’ve a corn on my 
toe.” 


Now I heeded not then to acknowledge the truth, 
The rebuke that old age had imparted to youth; 
For I thought that old Jasper was peevish and 


plain, 
And that I of his sloth had some cause to com- 
plain. 
My heart beat apace, and I felt I was right; 
For the wind was abroad, and I wanted my kite; 
Jasper crept like a snail. when he set out to go, 
And I knew not, not I, he’d a corn on his toe. 


As we go on the journey before us, alas? 

How peevish we are with the peop'e that pass, 

How prone to suspect that their deeds are unfair, 

How quick to condemn, and how slow to forbear; 

We censure at times where we well might com- 
mend, 

And oppress the tried spirit we ought to befriend; 

For the being we blame some affliction may know, 

Though it may not, perhaps, be a corn on his toe. 


Since the days of my boyhood reflection has taught 

That more freely we others condemn than we 
ought; 

And experience has led me, when thinking alone, 

To regard other’s feelings as well as my own. 

If now an old servant, once active and free, 

Is not quite so quick as I wish him to be, 

Why I try to forbear to complain; for I know 

Whether he has or not, I’ve a corn on my toe. 


How galling it is when words have been strong, 
Our rebuke sharp and angry, and bitter and long, 
To find, when the truth of the matter is known, 
That, in spite of our passion, the fault was our 


own. 
Whoe’er he may be that may serve you, poor soul! 
Meet your messenger still with a prudent control: 
Be not hasty to blame if he move rather slow, 
For, perhaps, the poor fellow’s a corn on his toe. 


In a world where so much affliction is found 


} We should look with an eye of forbearance around, 


Not indulging suspicion; and make it our plan 
To pity, and pardon, and guide where we can. 
It is hard, when the spirit is burden’d with pain, 
To be blamed for the evils we cannot restrain; 
For a grief in the mind, as we most of us know, 
[s a thousand times worse than a corn on the toe. 


Now, I would not gloss over the crimes of the 
breast— 

There are vices and follies that must be supprest— 

But we surely are wrong when to censure we run, 

pene are not quite certain a fault has been 

one. 

Let our maxim be this—that we calmly endure 

When another afflicts us, until we are sure 

That he feels when his duties are done rather 
slow 

Neither care on his spirit, nor corn on his toe. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF! “Ihave it! I have it!” cried he, suddenly, after 
CERVANTES. a few moments of reflection. ‘I will compel Spain 


and the king himself to become interested in the 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. knight of La Mancha!” 5 
ss sie = weiiensate: His wife looked on without comprehending him. 
About 1614, at Toledo, in a poor room, fur- 


He embraced her with a sort of delirium, and be- 
; gan to labor, gnawing his morsel of bread. 
nished with a bed, a few chairs, a plumed hat, a} Two days and two nights his pen ran over the 
pistol and a sword suspended against the wall, a} paper. He stopped only to laugh or dance with 
man with long hair and thick moustaches, meagre } joy, as if he had discovered a treasure. 
and worn with suffering, was sitting beside a} Three weeks afterwards, the anonymous pam- 
rickety table, covered with letters and books. } pblet of the Busca Pié appeared at Madrid, and 
This was Don Miguel Cervantes, then paymaster} caused to be sold in forty-eight hours three 
in the army of Philip III, thanks to the patronage hundred copies of Don Quixote. 
of Fernandez de Castro, Count de Lemos. As we} How was this revolution wrought? We are 
have just learned, this place and this patronage } about to learn this from the Count de Lemos, who 
alone only prevented his dying of hunger. enters gloomily and severely the house of his 
But the author of Don Quixote, thinking only } protegé. 
of his book, looked on himself at this moment as} Cervantes, exhausted by labor, was in bed. His 
the happiest of men. He had just received five wife, who was touching her guitar, rose suddenly 
translations of it in different languages of Europe, } 48 she saw the great nobleman. 
and thirty letters,in which the most illustrious} ‘‘Fly!’’ said the latter, offering his purse to the 
writers of Germany, Italy and France, placed him } writer; “fly quickly before the alguazils arrest 
on a level with Homer, Virgil and Ovid. uu.” 
Forgetting that he was shivering with the cold} ‘‘Arrest us!” exclaimed Donna Catherine in 
and that he had not breakfasted, he wrapped him-} terror. 
self proudly in his ragged cloak, leaned his lame } “Yes. There has just been published at Madrid 
arm on his old sword of Lepante, and paced his}@ pamphlet which will complete your ruin, by 
chamber as if he were strolling on the summit of} proving that Don Quixote is a bitter satire; that 
Parnassus. under the names of imaginary heroes, it portrays 
Very soon a woman entered, beautiful, not-} the king of Spain and the principal personages of 
withstanding her sadness, in her rich wavy hair, } his court.”’ 
double necklace of beads and woollen robe. ‘‘Ah! this pamphlet has made a noise then,” 
“Here is glory for you, Catherine!” exclaimed } demanded the dreamy and ironical poet, from his 
the poet, throwing to Donna Cervantes his noble} pallet. 


prizes of books and letters. } **An infernal noise! It is this which has caused 


“Glory?” replied the Senora, turning away her} the order for your arrest.” 
tearful eyes; ‘‘a shining medal, of which here is} ‘Wonderful!’ said Cervantes; ‘at last I have 
the dark reverse.”’ ) succeeded. When Don Quixote was only a good 
And she handed her husband three letters. The} work, no one deigned to read it. It becomes a 
first was from his editor in Madrid; it announced} bad one and every body devours it. Its author 
that Don Quixote was bought only to be ridiculed, } needs only to be a martyr in order to arrive at the 
and that the author owed him two thousand reals, } apogee of glory. Let them come and put me into 


for want of which he must close his shop. irons. It was I who wrote the Busca Pié.” 
!? said Cer-} ‘You!’ said Lemos, comprehending the despair 














“Blind and ungrateful country! 
vantes, dropping intoa chair. ‘Translated and 
admired throughout all Europe, neglected and 
despised in my native country! What a recom- 
pense for blood shed on ten battle-fields, and a 
captivity of ten years among the barbarians!” 

In the second letter, the Count de Lemos in- 
formed him that his enemies had denounced him 
as appropriating the State funds, and that the 
king was about to deprive him of his office. 

“Another blow from my Zoile Avellaneda!” 
said the hidalgo, shrugging his shoulders, and 
opening the third billet. 

It was from the proprietor of the house, who 
summoned him to pay his rent or quit. 

«‘This is the reason why I have returned empty- 
handed,” said the Senora, blushing with morti- 
fication: ‘we are refused all credit. You will be 
compelled, great man,” added she, forcing a smile, 
“to breakfast on this crust of bread dipped in 
oil.’ 

What cared the soldier of Lepante, the author 
of Don Quixote? He thought only of the neglect 
of his chef d’euvre, and of the methods of bringing 


of his friend. “Then the pamphlet is only a false- 
hood; and I ean save you by declaring all to the 
king!” 

“Take care how you do so!’ exclaimed the 
poet. ‘This would be to plunge myself and my 
book again into darkness. Leave us both to our 
renown by scandal and persecution. It is neither 
your fault nor mine, if crime succeeds better than 
talent!” 

The count admired this sublime raillery, and 
promised silence to his protegé. 

«‘When all Spain shall have read Don Quixote,”’ 
said he, ‘it will be time to prove that it is only a 
chef d’euvre!”’ 

That very evening Cervantes was confined in 
the prison of Toledo. 

But the public blindness and the hatred of his 
rivals were more powerful tham the stratagem of 
his genius. After some days of curiosity, Don 
Quixote was rejected on finding it inoffensive; and 
Avellaneda inflicted a final blow by the audacious 
publication of a second part of The Knight of 
La Mancha, @ coarse and monotonous rhapsody, 





” it to light. 


Se 


in which Cervantes was treated as an old cripple, 
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poor, peevish, gossiping and slanderous, amid the 
applause of all the masters of criticism and litera- 
ture of the times. 

The rumor of these abuses reaching the cell of 
the poet, he resumed his pen; and in the gloomy 
walls of a prison, by the dim light of its lattices, 
and amid the sound of the bolts which separated 
him from the world, Cervantes wrote the genuine 
sequel of Don Quixote, that second part even} 
more admirable than the first. 

He received, then, a second visit from the Count 
de Lemos, who, more ingenious than himself, 
formed thus his plan of revenge. 

Attacked by an obstinate malady of the eyes, 
and condemned for a month to darkness, Philip 
ILL. had demanded of this great nobleman a skilful 





taria, There were prolonged fits of hilarity, 
passages repeated, bon mots quoted, and applied 
by the august invalid to the courtiers. In short, 
his majesty was as happy as the poorest in his 
empire. * 

‘he effect of all this was to hasten the king’s 
recovery. His return to his palace and first re- 
ception took place a week sooner than the allotted 
time. All Madrid expressed its joy by fetes, and 
Avellaneda ruined himself in magnificent clothing 
to present himself before Philip III. 

The great day arrived, an immense crowd de- 
filed before the monarch, now restored to his 
subjects. Conducted by the Duke de Lerma, 
prime-minister, draped like a potentate in his 
embroidered cloak, armed with a magnificent 








reader to beguile his loneliness, and had himself} copy of his Don Quixote, Avellaneda bent his 
designated, as the subject of this amusement, the | knee before his majesty, and presented the book 
Don Quixote of Avellaneda, the only one he knew. } which had had the honor of diverting him. ; 
One morning, therefore, the envoy of the Count} <‘‘Say of curing me,” replied the king, “and 
de Lemos, introduced by him, installed himself} ask of me what you will.” 
by the dim light of a feeble lamp in the dark} Avellaneda claimed the place of Cervantes at 
chamber of the grandson of Charles V., the son} Toledo with a higher rank and double salary— 
of Philip II., this king who had never laughed, } and Philip III. was about to have granted all 
and who was now more gloomy than ever. with a word—when the Count de Lemos ap- 
The first sitting was cold enough, notwith-} proached with a man, poorly clad, at sight of 
standing the lively eloquence of the reader, who} whom everybody exclaimed:— 
accented and varied his subject as if he had im-} ‘Cervantes here!”’ 
rovised it. Nevertheless, the king expressed} ‘‘Yes, Cervantes,”’ replied the count; ‘the 
imself satisfied. ‘ author and the reader of the true Don Quixote, 
The next day, the interview was more in-} of that which has charmed you twenty days, sire, : 
teresting. The reader was so inspired, that} and to which the Senor Avellaneda is entirely a 
Philip III. thought himself the spectator of a} stranger. Pardon me for having dared to liberate 
comedy. He saw and heard Don Quixote, San-/ on parole one of your prisoners, and for seizing 
cho, all the personages of the story, as though} the opportunity to reveal a talent which has been 
they had acted and spoken in the very room. He} calumniated.”’ 
deigned to smile, and to express his approbation.} At the same time, Cervantes placed in the 
The third sitting broke the ice. The king, } hands of the king the manuscript which he had 
captivated, forgot the hour, and suffered to escape | read to him, and Philip III. recognized the pas- 
a burst of laughter which astonished the echoes} sages which made him laugh at the remembrance 
of his chamber. The reader, encouraged, re-} of them. e 
doubled his energy, and Philip III., laughing; To laugh thus, was to pardon. Cervantes then 
heartily, exclaimed, like a simple mortal, «This; related that it was himself who had written the 
is delightful! It is a masterpiece!” } pamphlet of the Busca Pié, that there was not an 
This news made a great sensation in the pa-} offensive word in Don Quixote, and that his only 
lace, and throughout Madrid. ‘The king has} crime was to have been denounced by the Senor 
laughed! he has laughed aloud! It is the Don) Avellaneda and his friends. 
Quixote of Avellaneda which has wrought this; ‘Very well!’’ resumed the king, at last open- 
miracle! Honor and glory to Avellaneda!” } ing his eyes, ‘‘you have twice restored my sight; 
And the latter plumed himself on his triumph, } ask of me what you please.” 
in the court and in the city. He saw himself; ‘The printing of my book at the expense of 
congratulated by the king, and elevated to all the; the State,” modestly replied the poet, ‘‘with the 
dignities of glory and genius. As to poor Cer-} notes and commentaries of foreigners who have 
vantes, the old cripple, Zoile and his friends had ; appreciated me better than my countrymen.” 
never lavished upon him more abuse and epi-{ ‘I promise you this honor,” said Philip, 
grams. } giving him his hand to kiss; ‘‘and the Senor 
The only regret of Avellaneda was that he! Avellaneda, who has taken your work, may also 
could not become acquainted with and embrace} take your place—in the prison of Toledo.” 
the individual who had so successfully interpreted} Thus was Cervantes avenged, and his un- 
his work. But introduced and carried off each) worthy plagisrist punished. But, alas! the king 
day by the Count de Lemos, the reader stole away } himself could not control destiny. 
from their ovations with incorruptible modesty. { Avellaneda recovered freedom and riches, while 
The sittings continued, increasing in length; the man of genius became again poor and for- 
and animation. The king nodonger had ears but} gotten. And it was not until a century and a 
for Don Quixote and its interpreter. He forgot; half after his death, that Spain at last fulfilled 
Spain and the Indies, his ancestors and etiquette, } the promise of Philip III., by publishing a na- 
his ennuis and his sorrows, for the exploits of the; tional edition of Don Quixote, enriched with all 
good knight, the proverbs of Sancho, the adven-; the tributes of Castilian science, arts and in- 
tures of Dulcinea, and the government of Bara-, dustry. 





amusement. Not to be despised is the a 
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FANNY CL AYTON’S VALENTINES. ‘ solved to play upon a partiality of his for the 


BY MRS. F. H. COOKE. 


no particular gift, except what has been aptly} 
termed ‘‘a fatal facility at rhyming;” a quality } 


which she chiefly cultivated for stn of} 
ility to} 
amuse innocently a leisure hour, provided the} 
diversion is of a nature that leaves the mind _re- 
freshed and invigorated for serious duties. But} 
Fanny Clayton had no such commendable object ; 
in view; et only definite aim being fun, by} 
which she understood entertainment to herself} 
and a slight degree of mystification and annoyance } 
to her friends. It was so delightful to do a little; 
harm! Being an orphan, she was dependent upon ! 
the kindness of two unmarried relatives, an uncle} 
and aunt, who were, we regret to say, sometimes | 
the victims to her love of mirth and mischief. 
When Fanny was fourteen, the rage for valen- 
tines (it is a migratory epidemic,) invaded the) 
village where she resided, and her scribbling } 
faculties were largely employed by her associates } 
to give piquancy to their mysterious missives. 
After laboring so much for the public good, in a 
private way, Fanny thought she was justly enti- 
tled to do something for herself. She had a fa- 
vorite in the village, one Charles Thompson, a 
youth some years older than herself, and it was 
to his address that, with some surprise at her own 
audacity, she penned the following valentine: 


I know alittle maiden and she has a little tongue, 

And it is very active too, for anything so young, 

And says a thousand foolish things as e er were said or sung. 

This maiden now is seated at her desk to wiite a line, 

And she means to send the missive as a playful valentine; 

(I hope you do not think the note is anything like mine.) 

She hopes an answering token will seek her rustic hall, 

When the crescent moon is shining, so very young and small; 

But yet she will not break her heart if she gets none at all. 
® As the day was rainy, she reluctantly con- 

signed this precious epistle to the letter-bag, which 

Peter, the black boy, carried daily to the post- 

office, and awaited, with what patience she might, 

the expected response. To her deep mortification, 

the notes received that day were all manifestly 

the efforts of girlish roguery; not one of them bore 

the slightest resemblance in penmanship to the 

bold though unformed hand of the incipient col- 

legian. 

*‘He is no longer a boy,’’ thought Fanny, re-} 
gretfully. ‘His Greek and Latin have driven all 
nonsense from his head, and he despises my 
childish trifling.” 

A flood of tears, half- penitence, half-petulance, 
showed how keen was her sense of his neglect. It 
was not many days, however, before she dis- 
covered, by a little feminine free-masonry, that 
Charles Thompson had received no valentine what- 
ever, and of course was entirely ignorant of her 
own. Relieved at last by the harmless, though 
abortive termination of a frolic that seemed likely 
to prove more serious than she anticipated, she 
was for a season rebuked into something like dis- 
cretion. 

The return of the valentine season, however, 
brought with it a desire for revenge upon the sup- 
posed agent of her disappointment. She imputed 
to her uncle the suppression of her note, and re-é 





widowed mother of her favorite, (now a freshman 


}at Harvard.) In the privacy of her room, she had 


The youth of Fanny Clayton was marked by | 


just finished the embroidery of a very pretty pair 
of slippers, and to this praiseworthy effort she 
appended one more questionable, being a card in- 
scribed, in a hand carefully disguised, with the 
following lines: 

Sole-less shoes, from a heartless dame; 

Bootless the effort to learn her name: 

Wear them ever when you are the same. 

The whole was carefully enveloped and con- 
signed, with many injunctions of secrecy, to the 
errand-boy of the village. In a very short time, 
she was called by her uncle to admire his beau- 
tiful present, and to aid him to decipher the in- 
scription. 

«Who in the world could be the writer?” Fanny 
at length suggested. ‘‘I think she may be Mrs. 

hompson.” 

“Decidedly; I think so too,’’ chimed in aunt 
Dorothy, thus unexpectedly bringing her matronly 
gravity to aid the roguery of her niece. And 
even uncle Joshua (the ungrateful!) readily joined 
in the general voice, that the forward lady might 
be Mrs. Thompson. 

Before evening, the slippers, by the aid of the 
ready son of Crispin, were fitted to adorn his feet. 

«‘And now for the answer,” said the good man. 
“T would like to have you look at it, Fanny. And 
first let me tell you that it is not the fashion for 
ladies to be very free in their advances to single 
gentlemen.” He looked earnestly at Fanny, who 
colored deeply. ‘‘The writer of this,” he con- 
tinued, laying his hand on the card of the morn- 
ing, ‘‘deserves someslight reproof for her temerity. 
Don’t you think so?’”’ (Another keen glance.) 

Fanny answered meekly, ‘‘Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Well, what do you think of this? 

“T have soled the shoes, but I think the dame 
Must have lost her heart ere she changed her name, 
And will choose, of course, to retain the same.’’ 

‘‘The same?”’ repeated Fanny. ‘Pray which do 
you mean, the name or the shoes?” 

‘“«Both,”’ replied her uncle; ‘I shall send them 
back to her.” 

And notwithstanding her faltering objections, 
the slippers were never again seen upon her uncle’s 
feet, and she felt little doubt that he had sent 
them back, as he termed it, to the dignified Mrs. 
Thompson, who must be mortally offended. 

Very soon afterwards the lady removed to Cam- 
bridge to be near her son, and formed an ac- 
quaintance there which resulted in a second mar- 
riage. Fanny wondered whether the severe attack 
of rheumatism from which her uncle suffered about 
the same time, could have had a sentimental 
cause. The physician said it was connected with 
an affection of the heart. 

There was not, however, a total cessation of 
intercourse between the families, as will fully 
appear from the fact, that in a few years after the 
imprudent writer of the anonymous valentines did 
actually become Mag. Charles Thompson; bestow- 
ing her virgin hand as a New Year’s gift. The 
14th of February brought to the blushing bride 
two communications, one a letter of the ordinary 
size, and the other a package somewhat larger. 

‘Only look, husband,” she exclaimed in sur- 
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rise, ‘‘a valentine from aunt Dorothy! Who} posed armaments, and his own wretched heart 
would have thought it?’’ the convulsed and bloody battle-field. Man 


And removing the envelope of the note, she saw | having within himself a good and a bad nature, 


revealed to her wondering gaze, her own first} his creation, double in the same manner, must 
been the joint work of a good and evil 


valentine, with the original seal unbroken. have 

“This is for you, Charles,” she said, laughing,} power. This conviction, arising from the appa- 
and then opening the bulkier package, she dis-} rent phenomena of the case, exercised, as @ 
covered, as she had begun to suspect, the slippers ; theory, a strong retro-active influence upon the 
wrought so beautifully by her own fingers in} interpretation of the phenomena. So that, irre- 
earlier days, and this brief inscription from her} concilable phenomena led to the supposition of 
uncle: Sree cert om nae — — - = 

“Dear Fanny—These slippers will fit your hus- } “?°° and influence of these embittered ‘Che eames 
band toa charm. I mel have liked. to wear} er rrr saad er wre exhiha rote = m 
them for ae i but you had cut the cloth too} 74 ‘from the phenomena, but in oe The rd 
narrow, and old feet crave an abundance of room. } aot, PP : ‘ 

I enclose my lines in answer to your valentine. } — we ae 2 = yer ee = pr aed 7 sonal 
They are my first efforts at pvetry, and I assure { lee Tt Lae re Ps wee " Pe ten- 
ou they cost me a great deal of trouble. You} “° pet rere vadmarndboaphateon e F 
y y & dencies and powers in our nature, opposed to each 


see we were all right in thinking that my myste- } 
rious correspondent might be Mrs. Thompson. ; other, and that one of these, as the better, ought to 


cit ‘ «ai ,, | triumph, to the subjugation and prostration of the 
Ever yours, Josuua CLAYTON. pred the cht But it failed to show by 
Tears followed the laughter with which Fanny ; what power one of these sides of the double nature 
at first received these singular love-tokens; tears } triumphed. Was it by a power residing in itselr? 
of thoughtful gratitude for the watchful care that } or was it by a power extraneous to and in a mea- 
had guarded her early years, and on many graver } sure independent of itself? And, if so, was not 
occasions than those herein described, had checked } that power superior to the material forces as well 
the excesses of an impulsive temperament. She} as the spiritual? and that being the case, was 
had long since learned, by happy experience, how } the true interpretation of the phenomena to be 
much better it is to do a little good, than a little} found simply in themselves, in the supposed fact 
harm. that there were two sets of mutually opposing 
re a es forces in our nature, which a fight re be- 
AT AND? + a x7 )} tween them, or in the fact that there were but two 
MAN'S CONF LICT WITH HIM- sets of differing, but necessarily opposed, forces 
SELF. / which were to work, not in mutual conflict, but 
pees } in common subordination to a higher power than 

The conflict of man with himself is the one; both, the power of the Will? 
most frequently recurring, and most painfully in-} To us, believers in one wise and good creating 
teresting characteristic of his nature. He dare} Power, it is impossible to conceive of so absurd a 
not follow his own forces. He must direct and} thing as a nature formed for the express purpose 
master them, or they will tear him to pieces. He! of fighting with itself—as impossible as it would 
has steeds of the sun to draw him, and there is; be to conceive of the human race being created for 
no alternative but a steady course by means of a} the perpetual purpose of mutual warfare, and the 
tight rein, or a headlong career, in which not’ ultimate purpose of one half destroying the other 
even the horses are masters, for in such a case} half. Society is to work by apparent and often 
there is no master at all. It has been usual in} real conflict to a harmonized issue; and our na- 
most ages to seek for the interpreting law in the} ture is to be worked as an integer into an integral 
simple phenomena. Thus the Manichean de-} result. We can only believe in a nature of har- 
clared that man had a double nature; one of the} monious powers. The harmony, indeed, must 
flesh and evil, another of the spirit and good; and) disappear if each power endeavors to play the 
the object to be achieved, according to his appre-} concert by itself, and not in subjection to the 
hension, was simply the eversion of the former; guiding time of the leader. But if the Will be 
by the latter. According to this view, therefore, } on the seat of direction, not one single tone of 
man was a combination of two sets of forces,! our nature, but is necessary and harmonious in 
both of which were to struggle for, and one ofits own place and measure. There is no such 
which was to gain, the mastery. Everything, in} thing, in such a case, as eradication or destruc- 








consequence, which could degrade, weaken, and 
utterly subdue the wants and desires of the body, 
and make their force as nothing compared with 


the wants and desires of the soul, was a step: 


towards the fulfilment of the great object of a 
worthy existence: Thus every man was born 
into the world to wage a perpetual war; the an- 
tagonism was inevitable, continual and designed. 


‘ tion—subordination is everything. This may be 


regarded as substantially Paul's doctrine. In the 
conflict of natural forces, so terrific when left to 
themselves, which he powerfully and truly de- 
scribes, salvation is of grace—that is, of the Will 
elevated by Divine influence, or the grace of the 
Christian guidance and teaching, into the posses- 
sion of authority. To this Will, man in his 


His natural and necessary condition was one of{ whole nature, spiritual as well as material, is 


He himself was at once as- 
He contended as with his 


internecine conflict. 
sailer and defender. 
own two hands, one against the other. 


emotions and desires formed the mutually op- ' 





subject; and his spiritual tendencies, so far from 
being the ones to be entrusted with exclusive and 


His own | undirected sway, require direction themselves, as 


much as the material. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDU- |or means by which the feeling may be raised 


‘into veneration for and worship of God. Unfor- 

CATION. { tunately, moral and religious education has been 

‘ei supposed to be something much differing from 

By moral and religious education, we do not} the above, and consequently there has been a 

mean that training in mere moral and religious ; perpetual attempt to rear in the soul the apex of 

‘¢wordiness,’’ or facility of talking on moral and ; the moral pyramid, wanting any base upon which 

religious subjects, which too often passes for such. | it can repose, and filling the memory with a form 

We mean, rather, the entire processes and re-}of words. Let the Love of Goodness be kindled 

sults of all those influences which can be made } to a flame, and all that is excellent will naturally 
to operate on the heart to form it to love and follow. 


duty, and which are greatly independent of pre- | 








cept and of doctrine. HOME. 
t us consider what is the work to be done tei 
by our moral and religious training. No one will} Home is a foretaste of Heaven! At least, soT 
contend that it is merely to fix a number of cer- {could not help thinking, while the fire-dogs glow- 
tain forms of words in the memory. But, per- | ed with the bright flames that jutted against their 
SU iiidtia Ldase of wont! aad ccligious des. Goce oben ke thal Wave a. home. "No indie 
e moral and relig - {time when he shall have a home. No matter 
trine in the intellect. May we not define its true | what it is, or where the spot; no matter how 
feslings —— ~d poor - cage reg es or Seo em the — ose age pt 
wards moral and religious objects, ;hangs about the name home, is the medium 
which, like attractions drawing towards the | through which we view the object itself. A gar- 
great load-stars of existence, shall ever keep the ret, or a palace; a hovel or a hall; pinching po- 
life and the motives right and steadfast? {verty, or wasteful wealth; to our hearts it is ever 
Now these great load-stars of the moral and ; the same, only let it be home. The name itself 
religious feelings, it seems to us, may be stated |is a magnet; and our brightest hopes—like glit- 
thus: Right action, or virtue; knowledge; high } tering steel filings—are caught up by it as by in- 
wt — coup ay Arig ot ~~ - stinct, It — wages cords that are oe 
ideal of noble life; ; immortality. the } than bars of iron; by mystic powers above a 
feelings of love and approval, reverence and aspi- | worldly rules, beyond all systems, irresistible 
pan pe — in the = towards — wm reitca a pote so binding as 
e objects, we suppose most persons wo e unwritten code of the fireside? 
allow that a large amount of moral and religious } Home, thought I, taking a new start in my 
training had been effected. The great problem, ; musings, is not altogether, without doors—and 
then, for the parent and the teacher, is how to ; with this thought, I began to paint the inner 
awaken these all-mastering attractions of the soul. | Home Life, that fuses all our thoughts, in its 
And how is this to be done, but by unveiling the ; mystic crucible, into thoughts of love. <A wife! 
hidden nature of these great objects, and showing ;—a young wife!—all love! The little cottage is 
those high and interesting properties in them, ; full of sunshine. There never surely were such 
which surround them, to the reverential mind, ; smiles before; never such musical laughter bud- 
with a halo of beauty and worth? It should be ; ding up all the way from the heart. She reads 
gem that there is a natural order in which ; to you when you are — and ill; _ you 
o ese objects must be presented. Some cannot {read to her in turn, when she is weary wit the 
appreciated but by means of the very feeling ; never-broken round of household cares. She 
which has been awakened towards others. Our watches your breathing when you are curtained 
pe — a begin _ ae to ; in ~ ne — up your — wig rem 4 
m the love and approval of right actions, {and cool bandages—places a wine-glass of fres 
and of intelligence. And then will not a reve- | flowers on the little stand beside your bed; and 
rence for worth and intelligence, in the nobler spe- | talks to you in the low music of her soft and melt- 
cimens of humanity, be a fit preparation to raise {ing voice. Sheis as airy as a sprite, and as grace- 
the mind to veneration for and worship of the per- | ful as a fawn; yet she is none too ethereal to re- 
fect God? jpay your love with genial sympathy, and wel- 
Moral culture must then terminate, not com- ; ome words, and patient, sclf-denying deeds. 
mence, with religion. The first work of the {She does her hair in papers to please your boyish 
moral ~~ religious teacher is to present the ac- beet ha ye a of ~ — nena 
tions of a true and noble life before the mind in } binds her heart to the home-hearth. She chats 
such a character as to call forth towards them hers you of Montaigne, Suckling, and Spenser, 
love, approval and aspiration. Let the lives and {and sweet Jeremy Taylor; and drinks in your 
characters and qualities of noble human beings ‘syllables when you talk to her of Cordelia and 
be presented to the mind—their beauty and use-{ Corinne, of Jean Jacques, and Coleridge and 
fulness set forth, and the deformity and mainohiat Keats; yet you never harbor the som py 9 that 
of the opposite pointed out—let love, and ap-{she is a d/ue. And she always dresses so charm- 
proval, and aspiration be thus called forth to;ingly, too! Nothing can surpass, for a sweet 
‘the excellent ones of the earth,” and this will and unpretending grace, those summer morning 
prepare the way for appreciating, loving, Sole nee, in which she trips out through the 
ae _ — - higher ee a | open —_ and — her wae — — 
ivine Being. Love and reverence to parents, or; your arm for an early walk. Lier throat 1s 
other human beings, is the fitting preparation for, fair as the fairest alabaster; and the scarlet just 
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tinges her cheeks with matchless beauty; and as CARELESS WORDS. 
she looks at you so lovingly from out those large, ; * — 
dark, dreamy eyes, you almost unconsciously BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 
draw her closer to your side, and press your lips} five years ago, this fair November day,—five 
to the forehead of your child-wife. years? it seems but yesterday, so fresh is that 
Home is Heaven—say you to yourself—as you | scene in my memory; and, I doubt not, were the 
draw your boots off at evening, and in slippered | period ten times multiplied, it would be as vivid 
feet sit down to hear the simple story of her § sti) to us—the surviving actors in that drama! 
day's life. She draws her chair beside your; The touch of time, which blunts the piercing 
own, and looks, alternately, at the glowing fire, | thorn, as well as steals from the rose its lovely 
and into your delighted eyes. Foolish little crea- ' tints, jg powerless here, unless to give darker 
ture!—you tell her; she sees only herself in your ; shades to that picture engraven on our souls; and 
eyes! It is conceit! And she will shake her } tears ah, they only make it more imperishable! 
head at you so playfully, and lay her little white; We do not speak of her now; her name has not 
hand over your mouth so lovingly, and in such 4 | passed our lips in each other’s presence, since we 
childish tone tell you that you are her “naughty | followed her—grief-stricken mourners—to the 
boy,’’ that she makes you love her ten times the ; grave, to which—alas, alas! but why should not 
more, in very spite of yourself. the truth be spoken? the grave to which our care- 
As you sit before the gleaming hearth, you ‘jess words consigned her. But on every anniver- 
read to her from large books of travels, or from } sary of that day we can never forget, uninvited 
charming and simple poems, or from some sad } by me, and without any previous arrangement 
and touching tales; and when you suddenly look } between themselves, those two friends have come 
up, you unexpectedly see the tears swimming in | to my house, and together we have sat, almost 
her eyes. You stop to ask her what it is that s0 { silently, save when Ada’s sweet voice has poured 
saddens her; but the sunshine suddenly breaks} forth 9 low, plaintive strain to the mournful 
out in the midst of the April rain, and she only } chords Mary has made the harp to breathe. 
laughs at you for your inquisitive folly. Four years ago, that cousin came too; and since 
then you tell her, half seriously and haif in jest, then, though he has been thousands of miles distant 
that woman is just what she is now—half smiles | from us, when that anniversary has returned, he 
and the other half tears. For your impudence } has written to me: he cannot look into my face 
you get a kiss, and struggle valiantly to free } when that letter is penned; he but looks into his 
yourself from her embrace. But your release “is } wn heart, and he cannot withhold the words of 
only on condition that she is excepted from your { remorse and agony. 
remark. And in a sudden impulse again, you; Ada and Mary have sat with me to-day, and 
confess that there is no truth at all in the libel} we knew that Rowland, in thought, was here too; 
you have just uttered. Your friends wonder ; ah if we could have known another had been 
ow it is, that some men can stumble on such a among us,—if we could have felt that an eye was 
mine of happiness as you have; and in the midst | upon us, which will never more dim with tears— 
of their compliments and self-reproaches, they |. heart was near us which carelessness can never 
get urgent invitations to visit you as often as they { wound again;—could we have known she had 
will. And then they protest that your dear} heen here; that pure, bright angel—with the 
Maggie is so charming; and has so much grace; } smile of forgiveness and love on that beautiful 
and presides at table with such simple dignity! } fce—the dark veil of sorrow might have been 
They will tell you, when you stroll with them }}ifted from our souls! but we saw only with mor- 
out on the piazza, they would have married long | ¢a) yision; our faith was feeble, and we have only 
ago, if they could have been assured of—. } drawn that sombre mantle more and more closely 
You interrupt them at this point. You know ‘spout us. The forgiveness we have so many 
that it had better remain unspoken. It is flat-' times prayed for, we have not yet dared to re- 
tery you can bear but little better than Maggie | ceive, though we know it is our own. 
herself. { That November day was just what this has 
Your and your wife’s hearts are knit by a new | heen—fair, mild, and sweet; and how much did 
tie—stronger, deeper, fuller than any you have { that dear one enjoy it! The earth was dry, and 
yet known. She shows you her infant; and begs, } 9, we looked from the window we saw no ver- 
y the tender look of her moistened eyes, that ‘gure but a small line of green on the south side 
you will love it for her sake. ™ f » you respond, | of the garden enclosure, and around the trunk of 
and for its own, too! Itis a girl. It comes to’ the old pear tree, and here and there a little oasis 
you like an angel inadream. It has the inno- | from which the strong wind of the previous day 
cent yet mysterious smile of a seraph. You lean ! nad lifted the thick covering of dry leaves, and one 
over it while it sleeps, and your heart goes up to ‘or two shrubs, whose foliage feared not the cold 
God in a psalm of thanksgiving. ‘ breath of winter. The gaudy hues, too, which 
nature had lately worn, were all faded; there 
The New York Mirror gives the following; was a pale, yellow-leafed vine clambering over 


good advice: «If a man complains to you of his / the verdureless lilac, and far down in the garden 
wife, a woman of her husband, a parent of a might be seen a shrub covered with bright scar- 
child, or a child of a parent, be very cautious | let berries. But the warm south wind was 
how you meddle between such near relations, to} sweet and fragrant, as if it had strayed through 
blame the behaviour of one or the other. You} bowers of roses and eglantines. Deep-leaden 
will only have the hatred of both parties, and do ; and snow-white clouds blended together, floated 
no good with either,” Hiazily through the sky, and the sun coquet- 
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was not, for once, more than half-averted, | vious to her coming. And our affection was re- 
while his smile was bright and loving, as it had} turned by the dear girl. We knew how much 
been months before when her face was fair and} she loved us, when, as the warm season had pass- 
prey 2 * es TAM } ed, and ber father sent “y her to return home, 
w sadly has this da sed, and how} we saw the expression of deep sorrow in eve 
unlike is this calm, sweet lk to the piel edn and the silent enreaty that we woul 
— — —_ enters’ at wae on “ i him to allow her to remain with us 
¥ ams i il- } still. 
very through the brown, naked arms of the tall} She did not thank me when a letter reached 
oaks, and the dark evergreen forest lifts up its) me from her father, in reply to one which, un- 
head to the sky, striving, but in vain, to shut out} known to her, I had sent him, saying, if I 
the soft light from the little stream, whose mur-} thought Lily’s health would not be injured by a 
— seem — “07 and pee: seme than at } winter’s residence in our cold climate, ae 
another season of the year, perhaps because it} comply with my urgent request, and allow her 
a how soon the 44 nnd at oteer will stay } to = A with us ontil the. following spring—the 
its free course, and hush its low whisperings. } dear girl could not speak. She came to me almost 
The soft breeze sighs as sadly through the an totterin ly, and weend her arms about my neck, 
which still wreath themselves around the win- | resting r head on mine, and tears from those 
SEE tetatann te, ay oey-otiteing $0" ooenn | utadstot weak uherantn tas iy on ber Cosel 
’ mainder 0 afternoon she lay on her , 
their hold, and bow themselves to the earth; and! Oh, why did I not think Wharebre she was so 
the chirping of a cricket in the chimney is as} much overcome? 
sad and mournful as it was then. But the low} Ada L—— and Mary R——, two friends 
oe teed ed bey mea — aaa ecieieeade whom I had loved from childhood, I had pein 
: a ’ as companions for our dear Lily on her arriva 
on whe eee dees von not among us, and the young ladies, from their first 
Prercertm I 7th Se ppeenders & { introduction to her, had vied with me in my en- 
moe one. Te wnt non ctpe ‘thhotd ae stilted | 07ers very the gloom from that fair face, 
: : ., | equally with her relatives, dear Lily’s affections. 
Ada and Mary have just left me, and I am sit- : F 
ting alone in my apartment. Not a sound li i 7 “._ > es . oe oT 
reaches me but the whisperings of the wind, the } ee m fake gir ; ary, pal oe P ay ul, 
murmuring of the stream, and the chirping of | SOONG ORE SOd, Werm-Renrted; Dus Mmade me 
it tlie :esicket.-: The-trealiy- know en love them more than ever. The gaiety and auda- 
heart is veo to-night and the vere are Seohaad, city of the one was forgotten in the presence of 
"3 . .’} the thoughtful, timid Lily: and the other checked 
and the footsteps fall lightly. Lily, dear Lily, ; : . 
seth coor met the merry jest which trembled on her lips, and 
Five years, and some months ago,—it was in| sobered that roguish eye beside the earnest, sen- 
sitive girl; so that, though we were together 
early June,—there came to our home from far lmost daily, dear Lily did not understand the 
away in the sunny South, a fair young creature, | “™0St Cally, Gear Aaily cid ov undersian 
character of the young ladies. 


a relative of ours, though we had never seen her} 
before. She had been motherless rather less} The warm season had passed away, and Octo- 


than a year, but her father had already found an- | ber brought an addition to our household—cousin 
other partner, and feeling that she would not so} Rowland—as handsome, kind-hearted, and good- 
soon see the place of the dearly-loved parent | natured a fellow as ever lived, but a little 
filled by a stranger, she had obtained his per-} cowardly, if the dread of the raillery of a beau- 
mission to spend a few months with those who} tiful woman may be called cowardice. 
could sympathize with her in her griefs. Cousin Rowland and dear Lily were mutually 
Lily White! She was rightly-named; I have | pleased with each other, it was very evident to 
never seen such a fair, delicate face and figure, } me, though Ada and Mary failed to see it; for, in 
nor watched the revealings of a nature so pure} the presence of the young ladies, Rowland did 
and gentle as was hers. She would have been} not show her those little delicate attentions 
too fair and delicate to be beautiful, but for the} which, alone with me, who was very unob- 
brilliancy of those deep blue eyes, the dark shade} servant, he took no pains to conceal; and Lily 
of that glossy hair, and the litheness of that fra-} did not hide from me her blushing face—her eyes 
gile form; but when months had passed away,} only thanked me for the expression which met 
and, though the brow was still marble white, and } her gaze. 
the lip colorless, the cheek wore that deep rose} That November day—I dread to approach it! 
tint, how surpassingly beautiful she was! We} Lily and I were sitting beside each other, look- 
did not dream what had planted that rose-tint! ing down the street, and watching the return of 
there—we thought her to be throwing off the grief} the carriage which Rowland had gone out with 
which alone, we believed, had paled her cheek; and } to bring Ada and Mary to our house; or, rather, 
we did not observe that her form was becoming} Lily was looking for its coming—my eyes were 
more delicate, and that her step was losing its} resting on her face. It had never looked so beau- 
lightness and elasticity. We loved the sweet} tiful to me before. Her brow was so purely 
Lily dearly at first sight, and she had been with} white, her cheek was so deeply red, and that 
ta short time before we began to wonder (dark eye was so lustrous; but her face was very 


ted all day with the earth, though his glayce | how our home had ever seemed perfect to us pre- 


er happy; and rm f shared, almost 
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thin, and her breathing, I observed, was faint} torn from its envelope. I know not how I found 


and difficult. A pang shot through my heart. 
“Lily, are you well?” I exclaimed, suddenly. 
She fixed her eyes on mine. I was too much } 
excited by my sudden fear to read their expres- } 
sion, but when our friends came in, the dear girl ; 
seemed so cheerful and happy—I remembered, } 


afterwards, I had never seen her so gay as on} 


that afternoon—that my suspicions gradually | } . ‘ 
; my frantic shrieks called my companions to her 


left me. 


The hours were passing sag away, when } 
It was from } 


a letter was brought in for Lily. 
her father, and the young lady retired to peruse } 
it. The eye of Rowland followed her as she 
passed out of the room, and I observed a shadow 
flit across his brow. I afterwards learned that 
at the moment a thought was passing through 
-his mind similar to that which had so terrified 
me an hour before. Our visitors remarked it, 
too, but little suspected its cause; and Mary’s 
eye met, with a most roguish look, Ada’s rather 
enquiring gaze. 

“When does Lily intend to return home, 
S——?” she enquired, as she bent, very de- 
murely, over her embroidery. “I thought she 
was making preparations to go before Rowland 
came here!” and she raised her eyes so cunningly } 
to my face, that I could not forbear answering— 

“IT hear nothing of her return now. Perhaps, 
she will remain with us during the winter.” 

‘‘Indeed!”’ exclaimed Ada, and her voice ex- 
pressed much surprise. ‘I wonder if I could} 
make such a prolonged visit interesting to a} 
friend.” , 

“Why, Lily’ considers herself conferring a 
great favor by remaining here,” replied Mary. 

“On whom?” asked Rowland, quickly. 

“On all of us, of course;” and to Mary’s great 
delight she perceived that her meaning words had 
the effect she desired on the young man. 

“T hope she will not neglect the duty she owes } 
her family, for the sake of showing us this great 
kindness,” said Rowland, with affected careless- 
ness, though he walked across the apartment 
with a very impatient step. 

“Lily has not again been guilty of the error 
she so frequently commits, has she, S——?” 
asked Ada, in a lower but still far too-distinct 
tone; ‘that of supposing herself loved and ad- 
mired where she is only pitied and endured?” and 
the merry creature fairly exulted in the annoy-} 
ance which his deepened color told her she was} 
causing the young man. 

A slight sound from the apartment adjoining 
the parlor attracted my attention. Had Lily 
stopped there to read her letter instead of going 
to her chamber? and had she, consequently, over- 
heard our foolish remarks? The door was 
slightly ajar, and I pushed it open. There was a 





slight rustling, but I thought it only the waving 
of the window-curtain. } 

A half hour passed away, and Lily had not} 
returned to us. I began to be alarmed, and my } 
companions partook of my fears. Had she over- | 
heard us? and, if so, what must that sensitive! 
heart be suffering? 

I went out to call her; but half way u the! 


my way up stairs, but I stood by Lily’s bed. 
ferciful Heaven! what a sight was presented 
to my gaze. The white covering was stained 
with blood, and from those cold, pale lips the red 
drops were fast falling. Her eyes turned slowly 
till they rested on mine. What a look was that! 
I see it now; so full of grief—so full of reproach; 
and then they closed. I thought her dead, and 


bedside. They aroused her, too, from that swoon, 
but they did not awaken her to consciousness. 
She never more turned a look of recognizance on 
us, or seerned to be aware that we were near her. 
Through all that night, so long and so full of 
agony to us, she was murmuring, incoherently, 
to herself— 

«They did not know I was dying,” she would 
say; «that I have been dying ever since I have 
been here! They have not dreamed of my suf- 
ferings through these long months; I could not 
tell them, for I believed they loved me, and I 
would not grieve them. But noone loves me— 
not one in the wide world cares for me! My mo- 
ther, you will not have forgotten your child when 
you meet me in the spirit-land! Their loved 
tones made me deaf to the voice which was call- 
ing to me from the grave, and the sunshine of his 
smile broke through the dark cloud which death 
was drawing around me. Oh, I would have lived, 
but, death, I thought, would lose half its bitter- 
ness could I breathe my last in their arms! But, 
now, I must die alone! Oh, how shall I reach 
my home—how shall I ever reach my home?” 

Dear Lily! The passage was short; when 
morning dawned, she was ¢here. . 


IIINTS TO YOUNG MUSICIANS. 


Always play as if a master heard you. 

Dragging and hurrying are equally great faults. 

Learn betimes the fundamental laws of Har- 
mony. 

Be sure and accomplish whatever you under- 
take. 

Practise regularly every day. Let nothing in- 
terfere with this. 

When you are playing, never trouble yourself 
about who is listening. 

Only when the form is entirely clear to you, 
will the spirit become clear. 

In every period there have been bad composi- 
tions, and fools who have praised them. 

You must not circulate poor compositions; nor 
even listen to them, if you are not obliged to. 

If any one lays a composition before you for the 
first time, for you to play, first read it over. 

Never dilly-dally about a piece of music, but 
attack it briskly; and never play it half through. 

Play in time! The playing of many virtuosos 
is like the gait of a drunkard. Make not such 
your models. 

Be not frightened by the words Theory, Tho- 
rough-Bass, Counterpoint, &c.; they will meet you 
friendly, if you meet them so. 

Have you done your musical day’s work, and 
do you feel exhausted? Then do not constrain 


flight of stairs I saw the letter from her father | yourself to further labor. Better rest than work 
; lying on the carpet, unopened, though it had been} without spirit and freshness. 
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USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. - 


Dyxina.—It is very old; indeed in all ages 
brilliant colors have excited admiration, and even 
the uncultivated savage has evinced a passion for 
the beautiful and bright hues to be found in the 
feathers of birds and other natural objects. The; 


great politeness and disinterestedness on your 
part; overcome evil with good, and you will sa- 
tisfy your own conscience, and, perhaps, touch 
theirs. Contending for your rights stirs up the 
selfish feelings in others; but a readiness to yield 
them awakens generous sentiments, and leads to 
mutual accommodation. The more refined you 


origin of dyeing, or producing colors by artificial } are, and the greater have been your advantages, 
means, is of great antiquity, for Moses speaks of} the more polite and considerate you should be 
“stuffs dyed blue, and purple, and scarlet, and of; towards others—the more ready to give place to 





sheep-skins dyed red. Among the Greeks, dye- 
ing seems not to have been much practised: the 
woollen clothes usually worn by them were of the 
natural color of the sheep; but the wealthy pre- 
ferred colored dresses, of which scarlet was much 
esteemed; still purple was more highly valued, and 
was the distinguishing mark of the greatest dig-| 
nities, being reserved for princes only. The most 
famous of their purple dyes was that called Ty-| 
rian, which is said to have been drawn from a} 
certain shell-fish, a species of murex, common 
on the shores of the Mediterranean; but the 
quantity of purple juice afforded by this animal 
is exceedingly small, and consequently garments 
stained with it were of great price. The Ro- 
mans were equally severe in restricting the use of 
purple to the highest rank; and it does not ap- 
pear that the number of their dyes and dyed 
colors were considerable,— although colored 
dresses were not rare among them. The art of 
dyeing slowly improved in modern times, until 
the application of chemistry, by throwing on it 
peculiar light, has of late advanced it to a degree 
of perfection formerly unknown; and this has 
afforded great resources to the ingenuity and in- 
dustry of man. 


Tae Most Ancient or Corn Mitts.—In the 
remotest parts of Scotland, until very lately, a 
custom existed amongst the poorest classes, which } 
may very well illustrate the manners of the most 
simple nations of antiquity. Barley, well dried 
by the fire, was put into a hemispherical cavity 
worked out of a block of stone, where it was 
beaten for a short time by a wooden mallet, until } 
the husk was pretty well separated; a small 
quantity of the bruised barley was next taken u 
in the hand and cleaned, by blowing gently with 
the mouth, and then it was put into the pot for 
broth. Those who are not accustomed to trace 
the progress of inventions, have no idea of the 
slowness with which they are improved. It 
seems very easy to grind corn into flour, yet, in 
all agrure f ages elapsed before this was pro- 
per: oo The guern used in the highlands 
of Scotland was, perhaps, a legacy left by the 
Romans, who were accustomed to carry hand- } 
mills in their camps, as seen in the Trajan co-} 
lumn, or it may have been used by the Celtic | 
nations in the East, at a period preceding that of | 
the earliest records. It is the simplest, and, no } 
doubt, the most ancient of all corn-mills; but it! 
has been discovered among the inhabitants of the | 
Himalayan regions, where many Celtic customs | 
may be traced. 
i 

How to Overcome Se.risuness.—The best } 
Way to overcome the selfishness and rudeness you } 
sometimes meet with on public occasions, is, by ! 





some poor, uneducated girl, who knows no better 
to push herself directly in your way. 

A Goop Lirr.—The beauty of a holy life con- 
stitutes the most eloquent and effective persuasive 
to religion which one human being can address to 
another. We have many ways of doing good to 
our fellow creatures; but none so efficacious as 
leading a virtuous, upright and well-ordered life. 
There is an energy of moral suasion in a good 
man’s life, passing the highest efforts of the 
orator’s genius. The seen but silent beauty of 
holiness speaks more eloquently of God and duty 
than the tongues of men and angels. Let parents 
remember this. The best inheritance a parent can 

ueath to a child is a virtuous example, a 
legacy of hallowed remembrances and associa- 
tions. 


Stesp.—Indulgence in sleep is not only bane- 
ful to the health and incompatible with the true 
enjoyment of life, but it is detrimental to one’s 
worldly interests. ‘The industrious man is al- 
ways an early riser; the early sound of the ham- 
mer, denoting the artisan to be at work, appeases 
the apprehensions of the creditor,’”’ says Frank- 
lin, ‘and he walks contentedly by, permitting 
his money to remain in the hands of his debtor, 
until he finds it convenient to pay; while the 
sluggard not only has a difficulty in procuring 
countenance and credit in his trade, but suffers in 
his reputation, unlike his early and industrious 
neighbor, and for this reason alone has not the 
same chance of making his way in the world. 

Hostery.—All hosiery is to be judged of by 
the fineness of the thread and the closeness of the 
texture, which, in the case of stockings especially, 
may be partly appreciated by weighing, as it 
were, the articles in the hand. In ribbed stock- 
ings a deception is sometimes practised, against 
which it is necessary to guard. The spaces be- 
tween the ribs, which ought to be formed by an 
inversion of the stitch, contains no stitch at all, 
but an open range of threads pervious to the 
weather, and utterly destitute of durability. As 
the ribs of stockings exposed to sale are neces- 
sarily almost in contact, the fault cannot be de- 
tected without introducing the hand and opening 
the tissue,- when it will be instantly apparent, 
and, indeed, will exactly resemble the flaw caused 
by a dropped stitch in a stocking in wear. 

A double salt of hyposulphite of gold and of 
soda, known by French daguerreotypists as the 
«salt of gold,” has been lately obtained, says the 
‘«‘Lumiere,” by a French chemist, M. Engler, of 
the greatest purity and perfectly white. 
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LAST HOURS OF WALTER SCOTT. | that he had lost bis memory, even of verse. Poems 
_ bili ~ ; that he had known by heart, were now perfectly 
[From Donald Macleod’s Life of Walter Scott, | new to him; and so on the following day. But 
just published by Scribner, we take the following | he remembered well all that was read to him from 
—the passage of Scott from this world to the next.| | the Bible, as well as some little hymns from Dr. 
Amid kindest attentions from all whom they | Watts, which his little grandson repeated, stand- 
met, or dealt with, they went on their melancholy ; ing by his knee. In the afternoon, it was on 
road, and the invalid was placed again in his car- ; Sunday, after Mr. Lockhart had read the eveni 
riage on Wednesday, the 11th of July. For the | prayer of the Episcopal Church, he bade him 


first two stages he lay torpidly upon his pillows, | the office for the visitation of the sick. 
feeble, and he remained 


but as they descended the vale of Gala, the old,; Monday found him v 
beloved scenes aroused him; he murmured, “Gala }in bed; but he revived on Tuesday, and was 
Water; Buckholme; Torwoodlee;”’ and when they ; wheeled out into the sunshine once more. There 
rounded the hill at Ladhope, and the outline of | he soon fell asleep, and so remained for half an 
the Eildon hills arose before him, his heart leaped | hour. Then starting up, he flung the plaids from 
up within him; and when in a few more moments | his shoulders and said, “This is sad idleness. I 
he saw the towers of his own Abbotsford, he ‘shall forget what I have been thinking of, if I 
sprang up and uttered a cry of joy. {don’t set it down now. Take me into my own 
The river was in a flood, and, not being able to {room and fetch the keys of my desk.” The in- 
cross the ford, they were forced to take the longer { stinct of labor was upon him, and he would take 
road around by Melrose bridge, and while within /no refusal; so they carried him up, and placed 
sight of his home, it took the strength both of | him in his old position at his desk. He smiled and 
Lockhart and the doctor to keep him in the car- | thanked them, adding, ‘Now give me my pen, and 
riage. Past the bridge. the road loses sight of | leave me for a little while to myself.” His daugh- 
Abbotsford for a couple of miles, and during these | ter put the pen into his hand, and he strove to 
he relapsed into a state of torpor; but when they | close his fingers upon it, but the work of those 
reached the bank that looks upon his home, his | fingers was finished; they refused their office; the 
excitement returned and became almost ungovern- ‘ pen fell from the hand that could no longer wield 
able. \it, and dropped upon the paper. He sank back in 
Mr. Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and {his chair, and out, from under those thick grey 
helped to carry him into the dining-room, where ; brows, the big tears swelled and rolled fast and 
he sat half-stupefied for a moment, and then, as | heavy down his cheeks. 
his eye rested on his old friend, he cried, ““Ha,} He motioned to be taken back into the garden, 
Willie Laidlaw! O man, how often have I thought |and, when there, dropped asleep. When he 
of you!” Then his dogs came round him and | awoke, Laidlaw remarked to Lockhart, «Sir Wal- 


fawned upon him, and licked his hands, and the | ter has had a little repose.” The poet looked up: 


broken old knight sat there caressing them, some- ‘again the tears gushed from his eyes, and he said, 


times with smiles, but oftener with tears; and so | ‘‘No Willie! no repose for Sir Walter but the 
he fell asleep. ‘grave!” Then a little after, ‘Friends, don’t let 
_The next day he was better, and they wheeled | me expose myself; get me to bed. That’s the only 
him in a Bath chair out into the garden, sur- | place now.” 
rounded by his grandchildren and his dogs. The; He never left his room again. For a few days 
flowers and trees which his own band had planted | he was able to sit up for an hour or two at noon; 
and trained, seemed to infuse new life into him, and then that passed; and he lay still upon the 
and, when he had enjoyed them for a while, he| pillows. Then followed some days of painful irri- 
asked to be taken to his room again. So th ; tation, and forgetfulness of friends. Only once a 
wheeled him for an hour or so about the great { well-known voice aroused him, and he said, ‘‘Isn’t 
hall and library, he saying more than once, “I; that Kate Hume?” But the hour was at hand 
have seen much, but nothing like my ain house; }when ‘‘the golden bowl must be broken.” He 
give me one turn more.” He was very gentle, and | gradually declined, and his mind wandered back 
lay down again as soon as his watchers thought | to an earlier, stronger day. Sometimes he seemed 
he had need of rest. | administering justiceas a sheriff; sometimes giving 
Next morning, being still better, the exercise {directions about his trees, and once or twice his 
was renewed, and after it, he sat for a while in his ‘fancy was at Jedburgh, and “Burk Sir Walter!” 
great arm-chair, looking from the window out |came sadly from his lips. 
upon the Tweed. He asked Mr. Lockhart to read} Generally his mutterings were holy words; 
to him. ‘From what book, Sir Walter?” <‘Need{ words from the Bible or Prayer-book; psalms in 
ou ask?” said the old man, ‘there is but one.” ; the Scottish version, or bits of the magnificent 
hen he listened with gentle devotion to those} Catholic hymns. Oftenest of all, the watchers 
sacred words chronicled by the Beloved Disciple. } heard the solemn cadence of the Dies ire, and 
“Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in| last of all came from those fading lips these 


God, believe also in Me. In my Father’s house } lines:— 
Stabat Mater, dolorosa 


are many mansions; I go to prepare a place for} 
1 
you.” hen he had heard the whole chapter, he Son pula Vilas.” 
Fase’ “Well, this is a great comfort; I have fol- } Broken-hearted, lone and tearful, 
Ow ou disti i } By that cross of anguish fearful 
you distinctly, and I feel as if I were yet to yy et en eee 


be myself again.” 
In reading to him some poems from his old} Often he blessed his children and bade them 


favorite, Crabbe, on the third day, it was perceived ; farewell, and so lingered on until Monday, the 
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17th September, when the eye grew clear and the folded her wings in peace, and in the nest of con- 
calm sense returned for the solemn adiecus to} tent sings to her fond mate and little brood, with 
earth. patient love. 

When Lockhart was called from his bed to at-} Ally, the butterfly of the meadow, fluttered but 
tend him, he said, ‘‘Lockhart, I may have but a} a few brief summers, and then, poised on her 
minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good man; } golden wings, flew towards the shining stars, 
be virtuous; be religious; be a good man. Nothing} and has never since then returned to us. 
else will give you any comfort when you come to} Georgie, the deer of the forest, with his large, 
lie here.” He paused, and his son-in-law in-} dark eyes, the fleetest of our merry group, has 
quired if he would see his daughters. ‘‘No, don’t} forsaken his old haunts, forgotten the clear 
disturb them,” he replied. ‘Poor souls, I know} streams of youth, and wanders alone through 
they were up all night; God bless you all!” life’s strange wilderness. 

He never spoke again: scarce showed any signs} Hal, the working, busy bee, among our hive of 
of consciousness, but gradually passed away. His} drones, gathers no more honey from life’s flowers, 
sons arrived on the 19th, but too late to be recog-} but turns the pollen into gold. 
nized, and so they kept their mournful watch} Lina, the gentle dove, who mourned with coo- 
until the noonday of the 21st. Then slowly, gentle} ing sound the sorrows of her mates, has left her 
as the setting of a calm sun, without pain or sense} violet bowers to dwell in foreign homes, and dons 
of suffering, he breathed his soul imperceptibly} the brilliant dress of other birds, and wounds, 
away. with arrows from her eyes, unguarded hearts. Her 

At half-past one ‘the silver cord was loosed;’’} wings are silvered now, and notes of admiration 
the mirror, held before the lips, was taken back} are the only melody she hears. 
untarnished; and the warm sun shone through; Ah! when the bud rests dreaming in its leafy 
the open windows; and a soft autumnal breeze} cradle, who shall prophesy what the unfoldings 
just sighed amid the foliage of Abbotsford; and) will be? 
the ripple of the Tweed rose with distinctness to} I alone am left in our childhood’s home, a soli- 
the ears of the mourners, as they knelt around} tary tree on the prairie of existence. Yes, lonely 
the couch, and Walter bent down over the body of} I stand at the gateway of life, looking through 

















his father and kissed and closed his eyes. the evening mists into the meadow of eternity 
5 Mecerbmetnra Lae beyona. 
. O U T H F U L F R I E N D N} * Cincinnati, January 12th. 
S ee Tne Quaker AND Parson.—A Quaker, that 


Friends of my youth—bright thoughts in the} was a barber, being sued by the parson for tithes, 
ocean of existence—where has Time’s resistless} Yea and Nay went to him, and demanded the 
wave borne ye? reason why he troubled him, as he had never 

Dwell ye in the green isles of peace and plenty?} had any dealings with him in his whole life. 
Float ye still on the wandering billows, chasing) “Why,” says the parson, “it is for tithes.” 
the bubbles, whose prismatic hues dazzle ye until} ‘For tithes,” says the Quaker, “I pr’ythee, 
ye grasp them, and then become as empty air,} friend, upon what account?” ar? 
Jeaving you in gloom? “Why,” says the parson, “for preaching in 

Dwell ye in the caverns of despair, whose} the church.” E 
walls are hung with the sea-weed of mourning?} ‘Alas! then,” replied the Quaker, ‘I have no- 
Travel ye through the dark waters, beneath a} thing to pay thee; for I come not there.” 
sky of unbelief, no polar star of faith to guide ye?} ‘Oh, but you might,” says the parson, ‘for 
Or rest ye in the rose-tinted shell of ease, with} the doors are always open at convenient times; 
the coral blossoms of happiness weaving their} and thercupon said he would be paid, seeing it 
rosy hues with the mermaid’s song of love, until} was due. ; 
thy whole heart is melody? Yea and Nay thereupon shook his head, and 

Have not some of that happy band climbed the} making several wry faces, departed, and imme- 
rainbow ladder reaching to the skies, sleeping on} diately entered his action (it being a corporation 
the clouds of eternal joy? Have not some, like} town) against the parson for forty shillings. The 
the water rays, been drawn into the celestial orb,} parson, upon notice of this, came to him, and 
wearing its crown of glory? very hotly demanded why he put such disgrace 

Through the vista of life, hung with spring’s} upon him, and for what he owed him the money? 
white blossoms and autumn’s fading leaves, I} “Truly, friend,” replied the Quaker, “for 
still see your blooming faces. Have they ail; trimming!” 
changed? Oh! Time indestructible, leavest thou} ‘For trimming,” said the parson, “why, I was 
not one immortal in youth and beauty? No. never trimmed by you in my life.” 

No tender green leaf hangs on the tree when} ‘Oh! but thou might’st have come and been 
all its brothers have turned gray. The wind} trimmed if thou hadst pleased, for my doors are 
does not scatter them alike. The crimson, brown} always open at convenient times as well as 
and gold, fall in no rotation, some yesterday— } thine.”’ 
to-day—to-morrow; but when the winter cometh} ie a : 
all lie buried in his cold winding-sheet, his hoarse} A boy in the country writes to another in the 
voice chants to them, the rain patters with dis-} city to come and visit him. He proposes to him 
mal sound, and frost-wreaths are twined to their} to get his father’s consent, and says it might be 
memory, that vanish with the morning’s sun. done in this way:—‘‘Ask your sister to ask your 

Katy, our wild-bird of the woodland, has} mother to ask your father to let you come.” 
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SHAM DIGNITY. 


Among the thousand deceptions passed on our 
sham-ridden race, let me direct your attention to 
the deception of dignity, as it is one which in- 
cludes many others. Among those terms which 
have long ceased to have any vital meaning, the 
word dignity deserves a disgraceful prominence. 
No word has fallen so readily as this into the de- 
signs of cant, imposture and pretence; none has 
played so well the part of scare-crow, to frighten 
children of all ages, and both sexes. It is at 
once the thinnest and most effective of all the 
coverings under which duncedom sneaks and 
skulks. Most of the men of dignity, who awe 
or bore their more genial brethren, are simply 
men who possess the art of passing off their in- 
sensibility for wisdom, their dullness for depth, 
and of concealing imbecility of intellect under 
haughtiness of manner. Their success in this 
small game is one of the stereotyped satires upon 
mankind. Once strip from these pretenders their 
stolen garments—once disconnect their show of 
dignity from their real meanness—and they would 
stand shivering and defenceless, objects of the 
tears of pity, or targets for the arrows of scorn. 
But it is the misfortune of this world’s affairs, 
that offices, fitly occupied only by talent and 
genius, which despise pretence, should be filled 
by respectable stupidity and dignified emptiness, 
to whom pretence is the very soul of life. Man- 
ner triumphs over matter, and throughout society, 
politics, letters and science, we are doomed to 
meet a swarm of dunces and windbags, disguised 
as gentlemen, statesmen, and scholars. Cole- 
ridge once saw at a dinner-table a dignified man, 
with a face as wise as the moon’s. The awful 
charm of his manner was not broken until the 
muffins appeared, and then the imp of gluttony 
forced from him the exclamation: ‘‘Them’s the 
jockeys for me!”’ A good many such dignitarians 
remain undiscovered. 

It is curious to note how these pompous gentle- 
men rule in society and government. How often 
do history and the newspapers exhibit to us the 
spectacle of a heavy-headed stupiditarian in offi- 
cial station, veiling the strictest incompetency in 
the mysterious sublimity of carriage, solemnly 
trifling away the interests of the State, the dupe 
of his own obstinate ignorance, and engaged, 
year after year, in ruining a people after the 
most dignified fashion! You have all seen the 
inscrutible dispensation known by the name of 
the dignified gentleman; an embodied tedious- 
ness, which society is apt not only to tolerate, 
but to worship; a person who announces the stale 


commonplaces of conversation, with the awful | 
precision of one bringing down to the alleys of | 
thought, bright truth, plucked from its summits; | 
who is so profoundly deep and painfully solid on | 
the weather, the last novel, or some other nothing ; 
of the day; who is inexpressibly shocked if your 
eternal gratitude does not repay him for the trite : 














insignificance of a dunce, to the dignity ofa bore,” 
is still in high favor even with those whose anima- 
tion he checks and chills; why? Because he has, 
all say, so much the dignity of a gentleman! The 
poor, bright, good-natured man, who has done 
all in his power to be agreeable, joins in the cry 
of praise, and feelingly regrets that nature has 
not adorned him, too, with dullness as a robe, so 
that he likewise might freeze the volatile into re- 
spect, and be held up as a model spoon for all 
dunces to imitate. This dignity, which so many 
view with reverential despair, must have twinned 
“two at a birth,’ with that ursine vanity mention- 
ed by Coleridge, ‘which keeps itself alive by suck- 
ing the paws of its own self-importance.’’ The 
Duke of Somerset was one of these dignified gen- 
tlemen. His second wife was the most beautiful 
woman in England. She once suddenly threw 
her arms around his neck, and gave him a kiss 
which might have gladdened the heart of an em- 
peror. The duke, lifting his shoulders with an 
aristocratic square, slowly said, ‘‘Madam, my 
first wife was a Howard, and she never would 
have taken such a liberty.” — Whipple. 





A BOY’S LOVE. 


A circumstance soon occurred which brought 
us nearer to each other, and cemented our attach- 
ment. Just at dusk, and before the candles 
were brought it, the servant ushered two of 
Alice’s female friends into the room, and it was 
soon resolved that we should have a game at for- 
feits, whilst my sister was appointed dispenser of 
the penalties. At the end of the game, therefore, 
she was blindfolded and began to name the 
punishment which each one was to receive before 
the forfeits could be reclaimed. Now, I had 
several blunders in the game, and had several 
forfeits to pay; and it so happened that most of 
my penalties were connected in some way with 
Alice. Once I had to take her hand, and dance 
with her three times round the room; then, 
again, I was ordered to go down on my knees be- 
fore her, and wait there till she bade me rise; and 
these pretty appointments done more to further 
our love than any words could have done. My 
last punishment was to kiss all the girls in the 
room; when I came to Alice, my heart sank 
within me, and I dared not embrace her. The 
thought of so much bliss overcame me, and I 
stood for a moment gazing upon her with pas- 
sionate and irresolute eyes. She saw my confu- 
sion, and looked so kindly and sweetly upon me, 
that I was re-assured in an instant; and, obeying 
the wild impulse of my heart, I flung myself 
upon her bosom, and wept aloud. There was a 
terrible stir in the room after this strange explo- 
sion, and every one but Alice thought I was 
hurt, or that I was suddenly taken ill. I do not 
know how I got out of the scrape, but I remem- 
ber feeling Alice’s warm lips upon my forehead, 


information he consumed your hour in imparting; whilst my arms were clasped around her, and I 
and who, if you insinuate that this calm, con- ‘cared very little for anything else. Soon after 


tented, imperturbable stupidity is preying upon : 
your patience, instantly stands upon his dig- | 
Yet to this man, with ; 


nity, and puts on a face. 


this our little party broke up, and Alice accom- 
panied my sister and me to the end of the lane, 
on our way home.—January Serle’s Life at Home 


just enough knowledge to ‘‘raise himself from the | and Abroad. 
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VARIETIES. 


Conversation, however light, should never ap- 
proach the confines of impurity. 

The best cough drop for young ladies is to drop 
the practice of dressing thin when they go out in 
the night air. 


Boys are like vinegar—the more ‘mother’ there 
is in them, the sharper they become. 


A manuscript catalogue of the music in the 
library of the British Museum has been com- 
pleted, and fills fifty-seven folio volumes. 

Why is the first chicken of a brood like the 
foremast of a ship? Because it’s a little for’ard 
of the main-hatch! 

There are some that live without any design 
at all, and only pass in the world like straws on 
a river; they do not go, but are carried. 


But for pride, many a man who sits in the 
poor-house porch to-day, might have rested in the 
shadow of his own household tree. 


Our government lands cost one dollar an acre 





onan average, and champagne two dollars a bottle. 
How many a man dies landless, who during his } 
life has swallowed.a township, trees and all! 


There is nothing like digging into the past, if} 
you would dissipate romance. Who would have 
supposed that epaulettes were originally padded 
protection against sabre cuts? 


Mr. Chisholm says the best time to select a 
wife is in the morning. Ifa young lady is at all 
* inclined to sulks and slatternness, it is just before 
breakfast. 


A French paper says the latest novelty with 
the Russians is cigarrettes, containing tea instead 
of tobacco. It says the practice is becoming quite 
fashionable, and tea has at least the merit of being 
less narcotic. 


He who betrays another’s secrets because he 
has quarrelled with him, was never worthy the 
sacred name of friend—a breach of kindness 
on one side will not justify a breach of trust on| 
the other. 


Economy is a good thing, and should be prac- 
tised by all, but it should show itself in denying 
ourselves—not in opposing others. We see 

rsons spending dollar after dollar foolishly one 

our, and in the next trying to save a penny 

piece off a wood-sawyer, coal-heaver, or market 

— Such things are disgraceful, if not dis- 
mest. 


‘Phe more married men you have, the fewer 
crimes there will be. Examine the frightful 
columns of your criminal calendars;—you will} 
there find a hundred youths executed to one father ; 
of a family. Marriage renders men more virtuous | 
and more wise. The father of a family is not} 
willing to blush before his children. He is afraid | 
to make shame their inheritance. 


There is no grief without some beneficent pro- } 
visions to soften its intenseness. When the good 
and the lovely die, the memory of their good 








deeds, like the moonbeams of the stormy sea, 
lights up our darkened hearts, and lends to the 
surrounding gloom, a beauty so sad, so sweet, 
that we would not, if we could, dispel the dark. 
ness that environs us. 


The Wheeling Argus says: ‘“‘A humorous old 
gentleman, standing on the river bank yesterday, 
said he expected the next thing would be to make 
the trips from Baltimore to Wheeling, so quick, 
as to be able to hear the applause of the crowds 
at the former city, on the crowd leaving for the 
West. He is one of the ‘progressive’ old men.” 


Willis, in one of his letters to the Home Jour- 
nal, says:—“Whatever republican love for us 
there may be among the creoles in other parts of 
the island. there is no trace of it to be found in 
the scornful lip of the Havana gentleman recog- 
nizing an American. A coffee-house in the 
suburb, the walls of which were painted with cari- 
catures of us, gives a key to the feeling most preva- 
lent in the metropolis.’ 


The monks of Saint Bernard, after exercising 
so long and so nobly the rites of hospitality 
among the snows of their lofty solitudes, are pre- 
paring to abandon their establishment, which 
will shortly be rendered useless by the opening 
of the tunnel of Menouvre; the good brethren will 
establish themselves beside this tunnel, and again 
profier their world-renowned hospitality to tra- 
vellers on this new route. 


ADVANTAGES OF Printinc.—Mr. B., a well- 
known Metropolitan printer, once told us that 
on one occasion an old woman from the country 
came into his printing office with an old Bible in 
her hand. ‘I want,” said she, ‘‘that you should 
print it over again. It is gettin’ a leetle blurred, 
sort of, and my eyes isn’t wot they wos. How 
much do you ax?” “Fifty cents.” “Can you 
have it done in half an hour?—wish you would; 
want to be gettin’ home; live good ways out of 
teown.” ‘Certainly.’ When the old lady went 
out, he sent round to the office of the American 
Bible Society, and purchased a copy for fifty 
cents. ‘‘Lor’ sakes a-massey!” exclaimed the 
old lady, when she came to look at it, “how good 
you’ve fixed it!—it’s e’enmost as good as new! 
I never see nothin’ so curious as what printin’ 
is! 


TAKEN AT HIS Orrer.—A friend, says the edi- 
tor of the Waterford Sentinel, was taken at his 
offer a day or two since. He publishes the fol- 
lowing:—We shall insert no marriage notice, un- 
less accompanied by the sum of one dollar.— Ez- 
change. 

e will insert all such notices for a kiss of the 
bride.— Waterford Sentinel. 

A few days after, a plump-looking colored girl 
entered his office, for the purpose of informing 
her friends, and the colored gentry generally, 
that she had taken to herself one Sambo, ‘for 
better or for wus.” The editor replied that he 
should have to charge her twenty-five cents. 
She hesitated a moment, and then opening a paper, 

inted to the article in question. The editor 

lushed, and the bride turned pale, but whether 
they kissed, deponent sayeth not. 
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ON THE ATMOSPHERE. 


BY HARLAND COUTLAS. 


NATURAL PHENOMENA DEPENDING ON THE 
PRessuRE OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—Snails, peri- 
winkles, limpets, and other univalve shells, ad- 
here firmly to the rocks by the pressure of the 
air, the fish forming its shell so as accurately to 
fit the surface of the rock, and then shrinking 
within it so as to create a vacuum. 

Exp’t. 1. If we place a limpet adhering to a 
piece of rock, in the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump, we shall presently see it fall by its own 
weight. 

It is owing to the same cause that bivalve 
shell-fish keep themselves so firmly shut. In 
this case the shells may be easily separated by 
grinding a hole, and admitting the air. 

To the pressure of the atmosphere is to be at- 
tributed the power possessed by the fly and some 
other animals of walking up the walls, and on 
the ceilings of rooms, the insect producing a va- 
cuum within its feet. This mechanism was first 
detected in the Gecko, a kind of lizard found in 
Java. The rapidity with which the fly forms 
and destroys these vacuums is interesting, and 
cannot be rivalled by the utmost efforts of hu- 
man skill. Spiders not being endowed with this 
mechanism, walk with difficulty along the walls 
and ceilings of houses clinging to the asperities 
on such surfaces, which, failing them, of course, 
precipitates the insect to the ground. It has been 
calculated that a fly in travelling six feet creates 
and destroys 10,000 vacuums. If a fly be de- 
prived of its feet, or of the extremities of its legs, 
on which the apparatus is situated, though it can 
walk without apparent difficulty on a horizontal 
surface, such as a table, it is quite incapable of 
climbing an upright surface, such as that of a 
wall, or of walking on the ceiling. 

The sucker or stone-lifter used by boys, de- 
pends for its operation on the pressure of the at- 
mosphere. It consists of a circular piece of lea- 
ther, two or three inches in diameter, to the centre 
of which a piece of string is attached. The leather 
being soaked in water, and pressed with the hand 
or foot on the surface of a smooth flat stone, on 
pulling at the string a vacuum is created in the 
centre, and hence the stone may be lifted from 
the ground, although it weighs several pounds. 

It is acommon thing to see children amuse 
themselves by sucking a thimble. They place a 
thimble on their arm, and create a vacuum under 
it with their mouth, the pressure of the atmos- 
phere fastening the thimble on their arm. The 
child is amused with the adhesion, and is thus 
led to repeat the experiment. 

The strong cohesion which takes place between 
two plates of glass when wetted is caused by at- 
mospheric pressure, as is evident from the plates 
Spontaneously separating in the exhausted re- 
ceiver or artificial vacuum created by the air- 
— In quarries, the powerful adhesion of 
arge flag-stones to each other is well known to 
the workmen, and the ease with which they se- 
parate when winded, or when the air can be got 
between them. 

Lxp’t. 2. If all the air be expelled from a 
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common bellows, and if the pipe and valve (or 
clapper) be then closed, on raising the handle, a 
vacuum is created, and it will be found difficult 
to separate the boards. 


In frosty weather a scantiness of water is ex- 
perienced in fountains and springs. This is er- 
} roneously accounted for, by supposing that the 
} water freezes in the bowels of the earth. But 
the most intense frost of a polar winter will not 
freeze the ground more than two feet in depth, 
whilst a very moderate frost will consolidate its 
surface, and render it impervious to the atmos- 
phere. When this happens, the water which was 
filtering through its surface is all arrested, and 
kept suspended in the capillary pores of the 
ground, and the supply of water is thus cut off 
until a thaw ensues, when the ground again be- 
comes soft and pervious to the atmosphere, the 
water filtering through its surface, as before, and 
the scarcity disappearing. This scanty flow of 
} water in springs and wells during frost is, there- 
fore, caused by a deficiency in atmospheric pres- 
sure, the air being prevented by the frost from 
} gaining any access to the water in the pores 
of the ground. 

These instances are sufficient to show the im- 
portant part which the atmosphere performs in 
the production of many common and very inte- 
resting natural phenomena. 

Amount oF ATMOSPHERIC Pressvre.—It has 
been shown that the pressure of the air will sup- 
port a column of water 34 feet in height, and a 
column of mercury 30 inches in height, mercury 
being 13.5 times heavier than water. Now, by 
the law of fluid pressure, the height of the 
column of water and mercury supported by the 
air will be exactly the same whatever be the dia- 
meter of the columns. In order to facilitate the 
measurement, let the area of the base of each of 
the columns be one square inch. If, now, both 
columns be weighed, we shall find the weight of 
each to be precisely the same, about 15 lbs. It 
follows, that the weight of a column of air, 
reaching from the earth’s surface to the extreme 
limits of the atmosphere, and which is one 
square inch in section, weighs about 15 lbs. This 
column of air sustains both the columns of mer- 
cury and water, and acts as a counterpoise weight 
to their pressure. The atmosphere, therefore, 
presses on all bodies with a force of 15 lbs. to the 
square inch. 

From the above facts, it is plain that the 
weight of the whole atmosphere is equal to that 
of a covering or sea of mercury 30 inches in 
depth, enveloping the earth, and the weight of 
which has been calculated to be equal to the 
weight of a solid ball of lead, 60 miles in dia- 
meter. It is also evident that every square inch 
of the human mica bm subjected to a pressure of 
15 lbs. But the body of an ordinary sized man 
exposes a surface of from ten to eleven square 
feet; therefore, the pressure of the atmosphere on 
the entire surface of the human body must be 
equal to 11 x 144x 15=23,760 lbs., or more than 
104 tons! It is because the human body is full 
of the air which presses on it, that we are not 
crushed to pieces by this enormous weight, just 
as a sponge is not crushed by the weight of the 
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superincumbent water when immersed in the 
depths of the ocean. 

ARIATION IN THE PRESSURE OF THE ATMOS- 
PHERE.—The pressure of the atmosphere is a va- 
riable quantity. This will be evident to any of 
our readers who will only take the trouble to 
watch the mercurial column of the barometer for 
a few days or weeks, when it will be found to 
vary from 28 to 31 inches in height, indicating, 
of course, a corresponding change in the weight 
of the atmosphere. These ordinary variations 
‘are found to have a marked effect on nature. 
When the atmosphere presses heavily, the mer- 
rises in the barometer, the clouds are borne 
high, and we have fine weather. When the at- 
mosphere presses lightly, the mercury falls, the 
clouds descend towards the earth, and we have 
rain or snow. At such times, the smoke of cities 
descends into the streets, especially if there is no 
wind, or forms a closely overhanging canopy of 
murky clouds above them, and all abroad isa 
scene of moisture, gloom, and discomfort. 

The barometer is an admirable prognosticator 
of the approach of winds, falling long before the 
wind rises; hence it is a valuable instrument at 
sea, apprising the mariner of the approach of 
storms long before they make their appearance on 
the horizon, so that he is able, by making a 
timely preparation, to turn aside their deso- 
lating elfects. The fall of the mercury, on the 
rising of the wind, is owing to the lateral velocity 
of the current of air diminishing its downward 
pressure. 

In the mercurial barometer, the column varies 
in height from 28 to 31 inches. This range is too 
small to render the ordinary changes in the at- 
mosphere appreciable, and various coritrivances 
have been resorted to in order to enlarge the range. 
It must be obvious that the water barometer 1s too 
inconvenient for general use on account of its size, 
it being requisite that the tube should contain a 
column of water 34 feet in height, in order to act 
as a counterbalance to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. There is, however, a water barometer in 
the hall of the Royal Society in London. The 
range of this water barometer is upwards of 
three feet, and it is found to give large and vio- 
lent undulations long before any change is per- 
ceptible in the mercurial column. The water 
barometer in the Royal Society’s rooms, at Lon- 
don, leaps up and down at every breeze, and in 
its way enables us to see as well as measure the 
slightest variation in the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. 

Heicnt or THE ATMOSPHERE.—Various at- 
tempts have been made to ascertain the height to 
which the atmosphere extends all around the 
earth. ‘These commenced soon after it was dis- 
covered by means of the Toricellian tube that air 
is possessed of gravity or weight. Were the 
density of the atmosphere every where the same 
as at the earth’s surface, this matter might be 
easily settled, fur in that case it would reach no 
higher than 26,100 feet, or nearly five miles. 
This calculation is easily affected, and it involves 
a knowledge of the following data. 


feet of elevation above the earth’s surface. From 
this observation the ratio of the specific gravity ofa 
cubic inch of air to that of a cubic inch of mercury 
may be deduced; 1-10th of an inch of mercury 
having clearly the same weight as 87 feet or 1,044 
inches of air. Consequently, one inch of mercury 
weighs as muchas 10,440 inches of air. Taking, 
therefore, as the average height of the mercury in 
the barometer to be 30 inches, it is evident that the 
height of the zerial column supported by the mer- 
curial column, will be inversely as the ratio of 
their specific gravities, and we shall have the fol- 
lowing proportion: —1: 10440 :: 30: 313,200 
inches, or 26,100 feet = 5 miles nearly. From 
this we infer that the column of air supported by 
the mercurial column would be five miles high, 
provided its density were the same throughout 
its entire length. 

But, owing to the elasticity of the air, its density 
is in proportion to the force by which it is com- 
pressed, and consequently it is more dense near 
the earth’s surface than in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, being pressed by a greater num- 
ber of superincumbent strata, the atmosphere ex- 
panding with the decreasing pressure at every suc- 
cessive elevation; and since no limits can be as- 
signed to the expansion, it is impossible to as- 
certain precisely how high the air extends above 
the earth. 

By experiment, made on refraction and twilight, 
it has been found that the refractive power of the 
air ceases at the height of about 45 miles, so that at 
that elevation there must be either a vacuum or 
something approximating towards it. The height 
of the atmosphere is, therefore, estimated at about 
45 miles. 

It has been calculated, that if a cubic inch of 
air were taken from the surface of the earth to a 
height of 500 miles, it would expand itself so as 
to filla sphere as large as the orbit of Saturn! 
Even at a height of 80 miles, the air is so rare as 
to be imperceptible when subjected to the nicest 
experiments. 

Hence, by taking a flaccid bladder up in a 
balloon, or to the top of a mountain, the external 
pressure being lightened, the air in the bladder 
expands and fills it. 

In like manner, on descending into the denser 
strata of air, near the earth’s surface, the pressure 
of the superincumbent atmosphere overcomes the 
elastic pressure of the air enclosed in the bladder, 
and causes it to shrink again to its former dimen- 
sions. 

If, whilst at the top of a lofty mountain, we 
cork an empty bottle, and, on arriving in the 
valley, we go to a vessel containing water, and 
inverting the bottle, uncork it under the water, a 
considerable quantity of water will instantly enter 
the bottle, proving the increased rarity of the air 
on the top of the mountain. 

Errects OF CHANGES IN THE DENSITY AND 
PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE ON THE HvMAN 
Bopy.—It does not appear that we are much 














afiected by the ordinary changes in atmospheric 
‘pressure at the earth’s surface. The uneasy and 
‘ opposite feelings at different states of the barome- 


Shortly after the invention of the barometer, it ‘ter, are to be attributed to changes in the mois- 
was found that the mereury descended 1-10th of { ture, temperature, and electrical state of the at- 


an inch in the tube for every rise of 87 additional 


‘mosphere, than to the mere alteration in the state 
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minished rarity or density. When, however, the 
pressure of the air is much altered, as in the 
diving-bell, or at great elevations on mountains 
or in balloons, the change produces a marked 
effect on the feelings, and in some cases proves 
very hurtful. 

In the diving-bell the air is much condensed, 
being influenced not only by the usual atmos- 
pheric pressure, but also by the upward pressure, 
or buoyancy of the water, which is equivalent to 
the pressure of an additional atmosphere, for 
every additional 33 feet of depth to which the 
bell is sunk. The upward pressure of water is 
equal to its downward pressure, and, therefore, 
the amount of pressure in the bell at the depth of 
33 feet must be doubled, or equivalent to the 
pressure of a column of water 66 feet high. 
Hence, on descending into the water in the 
diving-bell, the condensation of the air in the 
bell produces painful feelings of pressure on the 
head, the ears, and about the chest, in some per- 
sons; whilst others experience sensations of 
sprightliness and excitement like gentle intoxica- 
tion. 

Peculiar feelings are also experienced on as- 
cending to great heights in mountainous districts, 
where the pressure of the atmosphere is light, 
and the air much rarified or expanded, the 
breathing becoming difficult and laborious. 
Travellers, and even the most practised guides, 
frequently fall down suddenly, as if struck with 
lightning, when approaching lofty summits, 
chiefly on account of the thinness of the air 
which they are breathing, and some minutes 
elapse before they recover. 

In the elevated plains of South America, the 
inhabitants have larger chests than those of the 
lower regions; an admirable instance of the ani- 
mal frame adapting itself to the circumstances 
in which it is placed. 

At lofty elevations, where the atmospheric 
pressure is light, an expansion of the blood- 
vessels and muscles of the human body takes 
place, owing to the removal of the ordinary pres- 
sure. At great heights, the air in the human 
body has sometimes become so much expanded 
as to force the blood from the pores, as though 
the individual had been cupped all over. 

MeasurING oF HeiGuTs BY THE BAROMETER.— 
Although the barometer does not enable us to 
measure the exact height of the atmosphere, yet 
it is of great service in assisting our measurement 
of heights within certain limits, or at different 
degrees of elevation in the atmosphere. The 
pressure of the air decreasing as we rise in the 
atmosphere, the mercury necessarily falls in the 
barometer actording to a law which has been cal- 
culated and reduced to tables; and, having these 
tables of the fall of the mercury, we can ascer- 
tain the height of the mountain by the height of 
the column of mercury im the barometer. 

The mercury in the barometer falls 1-10th of 
an inch for every 87 feet of ascent. This number 
is not rigidly exact, but sufficient for common 
purposes. Hence, if a barometer, whose mercu- 
rial column stood at 30 inches, were taken up to 
the top of St. Paul’s, London, a height of 404 
feet, the mercury would fall to about 29 3-5 
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inches. Again, if we ascend to the top of a high 
hill, and take a barometer with us, and find that 
the mercury has descended in the tube 14 inches, 
we may conclude that the hill is 1305 feet in per- 
pendicular height. 

De Luc’s barometer fell to 12 inches when he 
was at the height of 20,000 feet in his balloon. 

On AERONAUTICS OR AIR-NAviGATION.—The 
notion of the possibility of raising a man or a 
machine in the air, was very widely disseminated 
in the ancient world; but, till the year 1783, no 
rational principle appears to have been conceiy-. 
ed, by means of which this idea could be practi. 
cally acted upon. Flying by means of artificial 
wings was long thought of, and, notwithstanding 
the conclusive arguments brought against it, there 
are still persons who are foolish enough to main- 
tain the probability of its being accomplished; 
whilst the religious and profane historians of 
every nation have recorded instances of persons 
being carried through the air, both by the agency 
of spirits and mechanical inventions. 

In the year 1783 the discovery of the art of 
serostation was all at once announced in France, 
Two brothers, Stephen and John Montgolfier, 
natives of Annonay, and masters of a consider- 
able paper manufactory there, constructed and 
raised the first balloon into the atmosphere. The 
idea was suggested by observing the natural as- 
cent of smoke and clouds, and their design was 
to form an artificial cloud, by enclosing the 
smoke in a paper bag, and making it carry up 
the bag along with it. They, therefore, burnt 
straw under the aperture of a balloon or paper 
ball, and the rarified air passing into it, raised it 
to the ceiling. On repeating the experiment in 
the open air, it rose to the height of about seventy 
feet. 

Soon after this, one of the brothers arrived at 
Paris, where he was invited by the Academy of 
Sciences to repeat his experiment at their expense. 
Accordingly, he constructed a large balloon of an 
elliptical form; the usual success attended the 
exhibition, the machine swelled and rose, charg- 
ed with between four and five hundred weight. 

On the 19th of September, 1783, this experi- 
ment was repeated before the king and court at 
Versailles, with a balloon 60 feet high, and 43 feet 
in diameter, painted with water colors, and finely 
decorated. Along with this machine was sent a 
wicker cage, containing a sheep, a cock and a 
duck, the first serial voyagers, who were sent up, 
without leave asked! All came down safe, with 
the exception of the last, whose wing was hurt, 
“But this,” says M. de St. Fond, jealous for the 
honor of the balloon, ‘was done by a kick re- 
ceived from the sheep, half an hour before theas- 
cent, in the presence of ten witnesses;’’ he also 
assures his readers, that they may safely discre- 
dit the rumor that the cock had broken his head, 
and he adds, “‘it is vexatious to see the public 
papers thus assert things without proof, which, 
in such cases, ought always to be guaranteed by 
the signatures of those who send them.’”’ This 
machine rose to the height of about 1,440 feet, 
and, after remaining in the air about eight min- 
utes, fell to the ground, at the distance of 10,200 
feet. Machines constructed of paper, and raised 
into the atmosphere in this manner, on the prin- 
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ciple of the rarefaction of common air, by heat, 
were called Montgolfiers, after the name of their 
inventor, to distinguish them from the hydrogen 
balloons, which were made immediately after- 


wards. 

The first persons who offered to leave the earth 
entirely, were the Marquis d’Arlandes and M. 
Pilatre de Rosier; and they performed this feat 
at the Chateau dela Muette, near Passy, Novem- 
ber 21, 1783, in a Montgolfier. They met with 
no inconvenience during the voyage, which lasted 
about 25 minutes, during which time they had 
passed over a space of about five miles. From 
the account given of the voyage by the Marquis 
d’Arlandes, it appears that they met with several 
different currents of air, the effect of which was to 
give a very sensible shock to the machine, and 
that they were in some danger of having the bal- 
loon burnt altogether, as the Marquis observed 
several holes made by the fire in the lower part 
of it, which alarmed him considerably. How- 
ever, the progress of the fire was easily stopped 
by the application of a wet sponge, and all ap- 
— of danger ceased. This voyage of M. 

ilatre and the Marquis d’Arlandes may be said 
to conclude the history of those srostatic ma- 
chines which were raised by 

At the same period that the original discover- 
ers of xerostation were thus astonishing France, 
the lightness of hydrogen gas was discovered, 
and Messrs. Charles and Roberts resolved to em- 
ploy it in the inflation of a balloon. On the Ist 
of December, 1783, these gentlemen ascended 
from the Tuilleries, in a hydrogen of 26 feet in 
diameter, made a most successful voyage, and 
descended in perfect safety, at a distance of 27 
miles from Paris; persons skilled in mathematics 
being conveniently situated to observe the height, 
velocity, &c., of the balloon. After coming down, 
Mr. Charles re-ascended alone. At his departure 
the sun was set in the valleys, but on attaining 
an elevation of about 9,000 feet, the sun again 
became visible. He says, “I was the only illu- 
minated object, all the rest of nature being 
plunged in shadow.” In a little time afterwards 
,he pulled the valve, and accelerated his descent. 
When within two or three hundred feet of the 
earth, he threw out two or three pounds of bal- 
last, which rendered the balloon again station- 
ary, and, soon after, he gently alighted in a field, 
about three miles distant from the place where he 
re-ascended. 

March 2, 1784, M. Blanchard made his first 
ascent from Paris, in a hydrogen balloon. He 
added wings and a rudder, but found that they 
were useless. 

All these ascents had hitherto been conducted 
with the most perfect safety; but, on the 15th of 
June, 1785, the enterprising Rosier, and his friend 
Romain, after ascending to a height of above 
3000 feet, were precipitated to the ground, and 
dashed to pieces, in consequence of their balloon 
taking fire: Among the greatest dangers to 
which wronauts are exposed, is that of a too 
rapid and premature descent. To guard against 
such accidents, M. Blanchard. constructed the 


without sustaining harm, to the ground. During 

an excursion which he undertook from Lisle, 

about the end of August, 1785, and in which he 

traversed a distance of not less than 300 miles, , 
M. Blanchard let down a dog, from a vast height, 

in the basket attached to a parachute, and the 

animal falling gently through the air, reached 

the ground unhurt. 

Since that period the practice and management 
of the parachute has been carried much further 
by other seronauts, and particularly by M. Gar- 
nerin, who has repeatedly descended by this ma- 
chine from the region of the clouds. 

September 21st, 1802, M. Garnerin descended 
successfully from a balloon by means of a para- 
chute, near the small-pox hospital, St. Pancras, 
London. The height from which he descended 
was so great, that he could scarcely be distin- 
guished. ‘At first,” namely, before the para- 
chute opened, “he fell with a great velocity, but 
as soon as it was fully expanded, his descent be- 
came very gradual and gentle.” 

Three voyages have been undertaken since the 
commencement of the present century, for pur- 
poses professedly scientific. In 1804, M. Guy 
Lussac and A. Biot ascended, at Paris, to a 
height of 13,000 feet, provided witha suitable 
ape gem apparatus. During the same year, 
M. Guy Lussac ascended, alone, to an elevation 
of 23,000 feet above the sea level, which is the 
greatest altitude above the earth’s surface ever 
attained. Hundreds of ascents have been made 
since this period, but without giving rise to any 
novelties worth relating; indeed, ballooning has 
become a popular amusement, and zronauts em- 
ploy their experience as a means of private gain 
and public exhibition. 

Although, originally great expectations were 
entertained of zrostation, hitherto the discovery 
has yielded little practical benefit. The balloon 
is now a toy in which ascents are made to amuse 
a crowd; that which was honorable risk so long 
as anything could be gained to science, is now 
mere fool-hardiness, and will continue to be so 
until some definite object is proposed, and some 
probable means of attaining it is suggested. 





CHANGE oF Coxon 1N Fisn.—The change of 
color in fish is very remarkable, and takes place 
with great rapidity. Put a living black burn 
trout into a white basin of water, and it becomes 
within half an hour of a light color. Keep 
them living in a white jar for some days, and it 
becomes absolutely white, but put it into a.dark 
colored or black vessel, and, although on first 
; being placed there, the white-colored fish shows 
;most conspicuously on the back ground, in a 
quarter of an hour it becomes as dark-color- 
ed as the bottom of the jar, and, consequently, 








difficult to be seen. No doubt this facility of 
adapting its color to the bottom of the water in 
which it lives, is of the greatest service to the fish 
in protecting it from its numerous enemies. 


An English advertisement reads as follows:— 


parachute or open umbrella, by means of which }“To be sold, 121 suits in law, the property of an 
the seronaut, in case of his balloon sustaining in- } attorney about to retire from business. Note— 
jury, can safely desert it in mid-air, and drop, ' The clients are rich and obstinate.” 
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(From “‘ The Boy-Hunters, or Adventures in 
Search of a White Buffalo,’ by Captain Mayne 
Reid, just from the press of Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, we take an interesting chapter. ) 

The boys now returned to their tent, impressed 
with curious feelings by the scene they had just 
witnessed. They lay down upon the grass, and 
entered into a conversation, of which bears and 
alligators formed the subjects. The latter, how- 
ever, with their singular and revolting’ habits, 
came in for the greater share of their talk. 
Many odd stories in relation to them were known 
to all, even to the little Francois; and Basil, 
being an old hunter among the swamps and 
bayous, was acquainted with many of the habits 
of these animals. But Basil was not much of 
an observer; and he had only noticed such pecu- 
liarities as, from time to time, were forced upon 
his attention by the incidents of the chase. Lu- 
cien, however, had more closely observed their 
habits, and had also studied them from books. 
He was, therefore, well acquainted with all that 
is known to the naturalist concerning these ani- 
mals; and, at the request of his brothers, he 
consented to while away the twilight hours, by 
imparting to them such information about them 
as he himself possessed. 

“The alligator,” began he, ‘belongs to the 
order sauria, or lizards. This order is again di- 
vided into several families, one of which is 
termed crocodilida, or crocodiles; and the family 
of crocodiles is subdivided into three genera, each 
of which has several species.” 

‘“‘How many species in all?’ demanded Basil. 

“There are not more than a dozen varieties of 
the whole crocodile family—at least, there are 
not more known to naturalists.” 

“Then I was thinking why there should be all 
this division and subdivision into orders, families, 
genera, and species, for a dozen varieties of the 
same animal, and these all so like each other in 
shape and habits. Are they not so?” 

“They are,’’ answered Lucien, ‘‘very similar 
in their characteristics.” 

“‘Then, why so much classing of them? It 
appears to me to be quite useless.” 

“The object of this classing is to make the 
study of their natural history more easy and 
simple. But you are right, brother, in the pre- 
sent ¢ase; it appears quite useless, and only ren- 
ders the thing more complex and obscure— 
Where there are many varieties or species of a 
family or order of animals, and where these spe- 
cies differ widely from each other in appearance 
and habits, then such. minute classifications be- 
come necessary to assist one’s memory; but I say 
again, brother, you are quite right as to the pre- 
sent case, There is no need for the numerous 
divisions and subdivisions which have been made 
of the crocodile family.” 

‘‘Who made them, then?” asked Francois. 

“Who!’’ exclaimed Lucien, with some warmth; 
“who but closet naturalists, old mummy-hunt- 
ers of museums! Bah! it makes one angry.” 

As Lucien said this, his usually mild counte- 
nance exhibited an expression of mingled indig- 
nation and contempt. 


«What is there in it to make one angry?” in- 
quired Basil, looking up at his brother with 
some astonishment. 

“Why, to think,’’ answered Lucien, ‘‘that 
these same closet naturalists should have built 
themselves up great names by sitting in their 
easy chairs, measuring and adding up, and class- 
ing into dry catalogues, objects which they knew 
very little about; and that little they obtained 
from the observations of others—true naturalists 
—men like the great Wilson—men who toiled 
and travelled, and exposed. themselves to count- 
less dangers and fatigues for the purpose of col- 
lecting and observing; and then for these men to 
have the fruits of their labors filched from them, 
and descanted upon in dry arithmetical terms, by 
these same catalogue-makers. Bah!” 

“Stay, brother; Wilson was not robbed of the 
fruits of his labors! . He became famous.” 

‘“Yes, and he died from the struggles and hard- 
ships that made him so. It reminds me of the 
fabled song of the swan, brother. He told his 
beautiful tale, and died. Ah! poor Wilson,. he 
was a true naturalist.” 

«His name will live forever.” 

“Ay, that it will, when many of the philoso- 
phic naturalists, now so much talked of, shall be 
forgotten, or only remembered to have their quaint 
theories laughed at, and their fabulous descrip- 
tions turned into ridicule. Fortunately for Wil- 
son, he was too poor and too humble to attract 
their patronage until his book was published. 
Fortunatcly for him he knew no great Linnzeus 
or Count Buffon, else the vast stores which he 
had been at so much pains to collect, would have 
been given to the world under another name. 
Look at Bartram.” 

‘‘Bartram!” exclaimed Francois; ‘why, I 
never heard the name, Luce.” 

‘Nor I,” added Basil. 

“There it is, you see. Few know his name; 
and yet this same John Bartram, a farmer of 
Pennsylvania, who lived a hundred years ago, 
did more to spread, not only a knowledge of 
American plants, but the plants themselves, than 
any one who has lived since. Most of the great 
gardens of England—Kew among the rest—are 
indebted to this indefatigable botanist for their 
American flora; and there were few of the natu- 
ralists of that time—Linnzeus not excepted— 
that were not largely indebted to him for their 
facts and their fame. They took his plants and 
specimens—collected by arduous, toilsome, and 
perilous journeyings—they put names to them— 
noble and kingly names—for king-sycophants 
most of them were, these same naturalists—they 
described them, as they call it—such descriptions, 
indeed! and then adopted them as their own dis- 
coveries. And what did they give John Bar- 
tram in return for all his trouble? Why, the 
English king gave him fifty puunds to enable 
him to travel over thousands of miles of wilder- 
ness in search of rare plants, many of which, 








on reaching England, were worth hundreds of 
pounds each! This was all the poor botanist 
had for enriching the gardensof Kew, and sending 
over the first magnolias and tulip trees that ever 
blossomed in England! What did the scientific 
aaturalists do for him? They stole his histories 





-.» one reflects upon such injustice?”’ 
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and descriptions, and published them under their | ot geo shuts, passes, not into a groove, as 
own names. Now, brothers, what think you of} with the crocodile, but into a hole or socket 
t? Is it not enough to spoil one’s temper when} in the upper jaw. These are M. Cuvier’s dis- 
; tinctions; which he takes a world of pains to 
Both Basil and Francois signified their assent. } point out and prove. He might, in my opinion, 
“It is to such men as Hearne and Bartram, have spared himself the trouble, as there are so 
and Wilson, that we are indebted for all we! few varieties of the animal in existence, that they 
know*of natural history—at least, all that is} might have been treated of with greater sim- 
worth knowing. What to us is the dry know-} plicity as so many species of the genus ‘croco- 
FtsliorsGat the authore of them have obscared! “Of the tr diles, there are five speci 
1eve tha e authors 0: em have obscured; ‘“ e true crocodiles, there are five species 
rather than simplified the knowledge of natural} known. Four of these are found in the rivers of 
history. Take an example. There is one before; Africa, while the fifth is an inhabitant of the 
our eyes. You see those long streamers hanging} West Indies and South America. The gavial is 
down from the live oaks?” } found in Asia, particularly in the Ganges and 
“Yes, yes,’’ replied Francois, “the Spanish | other Indian rivers, and is the crocodile of those 
moss.” }parts. The alligator belongs to America, where 
«Yes, Spanish moss, as we call it here, or o/d- it is distributed extensively both in North and 
man’s-beard moss, as they name it in other parts. } South America. In the Spanish parts it is called 
4 tne coerone. but a a rote. } ge ae —_ are — Yio hee tegen 
plant, although a strange one. Now, according} viz. pectacled caiman of Guiana, e 
to these philosophic naturalists, sey stringy, alligator of Sepa ie No ety Naber the 
silvery creeper, that looks very like an old man’s} great rivers 0: uth America have been pro- 
beard, is of the same family of plants as the} perly explored, it will come to light that there 
pine-apple!”’ ; are other varieties than these. I have heard of a 
“Ha! ha! ha!’ roared Francois; Spanish} species that inhabits the Lake Valencia, in Vene- 
moss the same as a pine-apple plant: why they} zuela, and which differs from both the American 
are no more like than my hat is to the steeple of} species mentioned. It is smaller than either, and 
a church.” is much sought after, by the Indians, for its 
“They are unlike,” continued Lucien, ‘in! flesh, which these people eat, and of which they 
every respect—in appearance, in properties, and | are particularly fond. It is probable, too, that 
uses; and yet, were you to consult the dry books ; new species of crocodiles may yet be found in 
of the closet naturalists, you would learn that} Africa and the islands of the Indian Ocean. 
an moss ae was of a certain} =. ae I think it : a gery rat? fact that 
amily of plants, and a few particulars of that; all these varieties of the crocodile family have 
sort, and that is all you would learn about it.} pretty much the same habits, differing only 
Now, what is the value of such a knowledge? } where such difference might be expected by rea- 
What is it to compare with a knowledge of the} son of climate, food, or other circumstances. 
ser the structure, and character of = What I shall tell you of the alligator, then, will 
? 





plant—of its properties and the ends for which} apply in a general way to all his scaly cousins. 
nature designed it—of its uses to the birds and} You know his color—dusky-brown above, and 
beasts around—of its uses to man—how it makes } dirty, yellowish-white underneath. You know 
his mattress to sleep on, stuffs his sofas and sad-{ that he is covered all over with scales, and you 
dies and chairs, equal to the best horse-hair, and ; see that on his back these scales rise into protu- 
would even feed his horse in case of a pinch? In} berances like little pyramids, and that a row 
- my opinion these are the facts worth knowing; and } of them along the upper edge of his tail gives it 
who are the men who publish such facts to the } a notched, saw-like appearance. You notice that 
world? Not your closet naturalists, I fancy.”’ | the tail is flattened vertically, and not like the 
«True, very true, brother; but let us not vex} tail of the beaver, which is compressed horizon- 
ourselves about such things; go on, and tell us} tally. You observe that the legs are short, and 
what you know of the crocodiles.” j very muscular—that there are five toes on the 
“Well, then,” said Lucien, returning to his; fore feet, slightly webbed or palmated, and four 
natural tone and manner, ‘‘as I have already} on the hind feet, much longer and much more 
said, the crocodiles are divided into three genera} webbed. You notice that his head is somewhat 
—crocodiles, gavials, and alligators. It is Baron } like that of a pike, that the nostrils are near the 
Cuvier who has made this distinction; and he} end of the snout, the eyes prominent, and the 
rests it more upon the shape of the head and the; opening of the ears just behind them. His eyes 
set of the teeth, than upon any real difference in} have dark pupils, with a lemon-colored iris; and 
the appearance or habits of these animals. The} the pupils are not round, as in the eye of a man, 
crocodiles have long, pointed, narrow snouts, and | but of an oval shape, something like those of a 
a large tooth in each side of the lower jaw, } goat. 
which, when the mouth shuts, passes into a} ‘All these things you may observe by looking 
groove in the upper. ‘These are the true croco-; at an alligator. But there are some things about 
diles,’ says M. Cuvier. The gavials have also; the structure of the animal which are peculiar, 
long, pointed, narrow, roundish snouts, but their; and which may not strike you so readily. You 
teeth are nearly equal sized,and even. The alli- } observe that his jaws open far back, even beyond 
gators, on the contrary, have broad, pike-shaped ; the ears, where they are hinged or articulated 
noses, With teeth very unequal, and one large} into each other. Now, this is a peculiar forma- 
one on each side of the lower jaw, that, when } tion, and the effect is, that when the alligator 
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opens his mouth, his neck becomes somewhat the water, where she can better conceal them 
bent upwards, giving him the appearance of; from their unnatural parent; but, notwithstand- 
having moved the upper instead of the under} ing all her precautions, many of them fall vic- 
jaw.” i tims, both to the old alligators, and the larger 
“Why, I have often heard that that was so,”} tortoises and birds. As soon as the young ones 
remarked Francois. have learned a little sense—if I may so speak— 
«Many have thought so, and said so, since the! they elude their monster fathers and uncles, as 
time of Herodotus, who first propagated this ab- they are nimbler in their movements, can 
surd idea. It is not the fact, however. It is the} keep out of reach of their great jaws and tails. 
lower jaw that moves, as in other vertebrated ; I have often seen the small alligators riding upon 
animals; but the appearance I have described } the backs of the larger ones, knowingghat the 
leads to the mistake that has been made by care- } latter could not reach them in that situation.” 
less observers. There is another point worth; ‘‘They appear wo eat anything that comes in 
speaking of. The opening of the alligator’s ear } their way,” remarked Francois. 
is guarded by a pair of lips, which he closes the} ‘They are not very particular as to that. Fish 
moment he goes under water. His nostrils, too, } is their favorite food, I believe, but they will eat 
are protected by valves, which he can also close; any land animal they can kill; and it 1s believed 
at will. There is also ‘a peculiarity about his they prefer it in a state of putrefaction. That is 
vertebra. These are so jointed to each other that } a doubtful point. They have been known to kill 
he cannot turn without describing a circle with ; large animals in the water, and leave them at the 
his body. He can move his head but slightly to; bottom for several days; but this may have hap- 
one side or the other; and this is a fortunate cir- pened because they were not hungry at the time, 
cumstance, if not for him, at least for his ene-} and were merely keeping them until they should 
mies. Were he able to turn short round, or twist} get an appetite. The process of digestion. with 
himself about, as serpents do, he would be a most} them, as with all reptiles, is very slow; hence 
dangerous creature to encounter. As it is, the} they do not require such quantities of food as the 
great length of his body, combined with the} warm-blooded animals—mammals and birds. 
shortness of his legs, and the impossibility of his } For instance, they bury themselves in the mud, 
getting round quickly, renders him an easy an- and lie asleep during the whole winter without 
tagonist on land, provided you keep out of reach} any food.” 
of his great jaws, and beyond the sweep of his}  ‘‘You say fish is their favorite food, Luce,” said 
powerful tail. This last is his true weapon of} Basil; ‘‘now, I think they are fonder of dogs than 
offence or defence; and as it is not restrained by} any thing else. I have often known them to come 
any vertebrz, he can use it with such effect as to} where they had heard the yelping of a dog, as if 
knock the breath out of a man with one single} for the purpose of devouring it. I have seen one 
flap. Many of the habits of the alligator are} seize a large dog that was swimming across the 
known to you—how the female lays eggs as big) Bayou Boeuf, and drag him under, as quick as a 
as those of a goose, and buries them in the sand, } trout would have taken a fly. The dog was never 
where they are hatched by the heat of the sun.) seen again.” 
Sometimes she cannot find a sand bank to suit; ‘‘It is very true,” replied Lucien, ‘‘that they 
her purpose. She then raises a circular platform } will eat dogs, as they will any other animals; but 
of mud mixed with grass and sticks. Upon this; their being particularly fond of them is a point 
she deposits a layer of eggs, and covers them} about which naturalists differ. It is true they will 
over with several inches of mud and grass. She} approach the spot where they hear the yelping of 
then lays a fresh tier of eggs, covering these also} a dog; but some say that this is because it so 
with mud, and so on until she has laid her whole} much resembles the whining of their own young, 
hatching, which often amounts to nearly two} and that it is these they are in search of.” 
hundred eggs, of a dirty, greenish-white color.; ‘But I have seen both the males and females 
In the end, she covers all up with mud, plaster-; make towards the dog.” 
ing it with her tail until it assumes the appear-} ‘Just so. The males went to devour the young, 
ance of a mud-oven or beaver-house. All this; as they thought, and the females followed to 
pains she takes to protect her eggs from the rac- protect them. Great battles are often fought be- 
coons and turtles, as well as vultures and other} tween the males and females on this account.” 
birds, that are very fond of them. She haunts; ‘But how is it, Luce,’’ inquired Francois, “how 
near the spot while the eggs are hatching, so as}is it they can catch fish that appear so much 
to keep off these enemies. When the young are } swifter than themselves?” 
out, her first care is to get them to the water, out} ‘‘Very few kinds of fish are swifter. The alli- 
of the way of such dangers. This seems to be | gator, by means of his webbed feet, and particu- 
their first instinct, too; for no sooner are they ‘larly his flat tail, which acts on the principle of a 
free from the shell than they are seen scuttling {stern oar to a boat, and a rudder as well, can pass 
off in that direction, or following their mother, ; through the water as swiftly as most of the finny 
many of them having climbed upon her back and ‘tribe. It is not by hunting it down, however, 
shoulders.”’ i but by stratagem, that the alligator secures a fish 
“But, brother,” interrupted Francois, ‘is it | for his maw.” 


true that the old males eat their own young?” «‘By what stratagem?” 
“Horrible though it be, it is perfectly true,} ‘‘You have often noticed them floating on the 


Francois. I myself have seen it.” {surface of the water, bent into a sort of simi- 
“And I,”’ said Basil, ‘‘several times.” {circular shape. and without moving either body 


“The first care of the mother is to get them to {or limb.” 
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«“Yes—yes; I have noticed it many a time.” {it that the African crocodiles are so much more 
«Well, if you could have looked under the water } fierce, as we have heard, often attacking and de- 
then, you would have seen a fish somewhere upon } vouring the natives of Senegal and the Upper 
the convex side of the semicircle. The fish would ; Nile? Our alligators are not so. It is true they 
be at rest; no doubt watching the surface for his ; sometimes bite the legs of our negroes; and we 
own prey—such flies or beetles as might come {have heard also of some boys who have been 
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along. Thus occupied, he does not heed the great 
duskyfmass that is gliding slowly towards him, 
and which presents no threatening appearance; 
for the head of the alligator is at this time turned 
away faom his intended victim. Although appa- | 
rently asleep, the alligator knows what he is 
about well enough. He floats silently on, until 
he has got the fish within sweep of his great tail, 
that is»all the while bent like a bow; and then, 
taking sure aim, he strikes the unconscious prey 
@ ‘slap’ that kills it at once—sometimes throwing 
it directly into his jaws, and sometimes flinging 
it several feet out of the water! 

«When on land, the alligator strikes his prey 
in a similar manner. As he gives the blow, his 
head turns so as to meet the tail half-way—the 
whole body thus forming a semicircle. Should 
the prey not be killed by the blow of the tail, it 
is flung right into the jaws of the monster, where 
it is sure to be despatched in a trice.” 

«But, brother,’’ inquired Basil, “why do the; 
alligators eat stones and such substances? I have! 
seen one that was opened, and his stomach was 
nearly quarter full of stones as big as my fist, 
and pieces of sticks and glass. They looked as if 
they had been there a long time, for the sharp 
edges were worn off. This I never could under- 
stand.” 

“No wonder, for wiser naturalists than we do 
not know the reason of this. Some think it is 
upon the same principle, and for the same reason, 
that birds and other creatures swallow gravel and 
earth—to assist the process of digestion. Others 
have affirmed that it is for the purpose of dis- 
tending the stomach, so as to enable the reptile 
to bear his long fast while torpid during the 
winter. This latter reason I look upon as very 
absurd, and worthy only of the fabulous Buffon. 
For my part, I believe that the rubbish usually 
found in the alligator’s stomach is collected there 
by accident,—swallowed, from time to time, by 
mistake, or along with his prey; for his organs of 
taste are far from being delicate, and he will de- 
your any thing that is flung into the water, even 
a glass bottle. These substances, of course, re- 
main in his stomach—perhapsaccumulating there 
during his whole lifetime—and as, like most rep- 
tiles, his stomach is very strong, they do him 
litile, if any, injury. We must not judge of an 
alligator’s stomach as we would that of a human 
being; nor, indeed, of any of his organs. If our} 








killed by them; but this was when, through 
negligence, they came in the animals’ way. They 
do not attack one if they are left alone. We, for 
instance, are not a bit afraid to approach them 
with only a stick in our hands.” 

‘That is, because we feel certain they are too 
clumsy on land to get at us, as we can easily leap 
out of the reach of their tails and jaws. How 
would you like to swim across that bayou at this 
moment? I dare say you would not venture it.”’ 

“Not a bit of it—you are right there.” 

‘««And if you did, you would, in all probability, 
be attacked before you could reach the opposite 
shore. But our alligators are not now what they 
were a hundred ye ago. We know, from the 
best authority, that they were then much more 
fierce and dangerous, and often attacked men 
without provocation. They have grown afraid of 
us, because they know that we are dangerous to 
them; and they can easily distinguish our upright 
form and shape from those of other animals. 
Look how they have been hunted by men during 
the mania for alligator leather, and see how many 
of them are still killed for their oil and tails. It 
is quite natural, then, they should fear us; and 
you may notice they are much more timid near 
the plantations and settlements than in the wilder 
parts. I have no doubt—and I have so heard it 
—that there are places in the great swamps where 
they are still dangerous to approach. Those who 
assert that the African crocodiles are more fierce, 
do hot draw their conclusions from facts. The 
caimans of South America—and these are alliga- 
tors—are quite as fierce as the crocodiles. I have 
read many accounts of their attacking the natives 
of Guiana and Brazil, and devouring them, too. 
Much of this is fabulous, no doubt; but there are 
some stories of the kind well authenticated. 





Tae Sunny Sipe or tHe Srreet.—A free ex- 
posure to the light, and to the sun’s influence, has 
a great effect in diminishing the tendency to dis- 
ease. The sunny side of the street should always 
be chosen as aresidence, from its superior healthi- 
ness. It has been found, in public buildings, etc., 
that those are always the most healthy which are 
the lightest and sunniest. In some barracks, in 
Russia, it was found that, in a wing where no 
sun penetrated, there occurred three cases of sick- 
ness for -tioy | single case which happened on that 
side of the building exposed to the sun’s rays; 











brain is seriously injured, we die; but an alliga-} all other circumstances being equal,—such as 
tor’s brain may be altogether removed, even in} ventilation, size of apartments, number of in- 
the most violent manner, and the animal will mates, diet, etc.,—so that no other cause for this 
craw] off and live for days after. Instances have | disproportion seemed to exist. In the Italian cities 
been known of alligators having had their brains’ this practical hint is well known. Malaria seldom 
blown out by a shot, and yet for hours after they attacks the set of apartments or houses which are 
would give battle to any one who might approach | freely open to the sun, while, on the opposite side 
them. Their brain, like that of all reptiles, is; of the street, the summer and autumn are very 
exceedingly small—proving them lower in the, unhealthy, and even dangerous. 
scale of intelligence than birds and mammals.” ; ‘The family that occupies the back rooms the 
‘But, Lucien, you tell us that the habits of the; most, should select a house having the sun on 
crocodile family are alike, or nearly so; how comes | them. So vice versa. 
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ELMA’S MISSION. i they had loved me, I could have seen more clearly 
— {—but my rebellious heart went forth to meet 
BE MBS... A, WHMIS. ‘you, although I tried so long to turn away— 


‘although I trembled to think the religion of our 


*¢ Ever, evermore!” repeated a young man . 
z ™ arae:? , | natures was so unlike.” 


ee leet we ocho trite cay ep ogee “T once thought, love, that I should never win 


ae | vou—i i he mournfal 

«Yes! evermore!” softly breathed the smiling | YOU—it was your pale lips and t 
lips upon which he gazed, and evermore shone | !2tensity of your look, when we met after a — 
from the melting, heavenly eyes. absence, that gave me new hope, and I _— often 
‘And you believe all these bright fancies you } Wondered, Elma, why you gave so unhesitating 


i ine?”? an assent, when you had for months at a time 
aoe telling me of, darling?’’ asked the young ! avoided me at every opportunity.” ; 
“Ah! yes—they are truth to me; they dwell in} “It was because my views had changed in # 
my heart of hearts—they belong to the deepest manner—although still believing in the fitness 
and sweetest mysteries of my being. I gaze out {two out of the whole universe for each other, 5 
through the glory upon life, and I see no coldness, | began to think that on earth these perk two He 
no darkness—everything is colored with bright each have a mission to others, and ot ee te them, 
radiance from the eternal world. It is happiness | Which would more fully call out their characters, 
that gives me this beautiful view. I have known }#24 perhaps develope the dark traits reas A Me 
that the world was filled with love, but I have | be conquered—so that perfect harmony might. 6 
never so clearly seen it before. And sure I am j¢VOlved from chaos. It once seemed to me, wi 
that if I were to die now, this same splendor of the views I held, that it would be a sin for me to 
love would still be poured through my soul; for | Utite my destiny with one who did not sympa- 
it is myself, and I cannot lose it. If’ you were thize with me on all points. But the sad fate of 
next week in Europe, far from me, would not {Augusta —— 5 a paenag? — 
i Tumi : was my bosom friend, and never did m 
sped World be Hlumined with love and | 1» the altar with brighter hopes—never did human 
“It certainly would!” j being love more unreservedly. She whispered to 
“And can you doubt the durability, the truth me as I arranged her hair on the morning of a 
and reality of this inner-life? Can this clay in- } bridal:—‘This seems to me like ~ hegening ¢ 
strument be of any moment farther than it serves MY heavenly life—there is not a height or dep Fi 
to develope life, in this, our first school? we should of my soul that Charles’ nature does not ae 
not confound the earthly dwelling with the free | t0—I know that we two are truly one. ee ” 
man who makes it his temporary home. Ah! {it seemed for two happy years—his c a 
Horace, I feel, I am sure, you will some day enjoy | tok every one by surprise, perhaps, himself, and 
all these ennobling thoughts with me, and then | 20W Augusta is miserably neglected wife, toiling 
existence will also be to you sublime.” on like an angel to reap good from her desolated 
An expression of radiant hope flitted over the | @rth-life. Yet we see om Qo igus love was 
young man’s face, and he kissed the soft lips and {20¢ @ true interpreter. No doubt her lover was 
eyes of his betrothed, while he murmured, «I {Sincere at the time in believing that they not only 
would suffer the loss of all happiness on earth, I} lt, but thought alike. I have known many in- 
would bear every stroke the Almighty might /Stances, very many, where two, perhaps equally 
inflict, if I could believe as you do, of a life beyond ; 00d and true, have thought themselves fitted for 
this. Iam no unbeliever, you know. I read my each other, and none else, yetjon the death of one, 
Bible daily, but beyond this world everything to {they have found a companion who was a 
me is misty and dark. I shudder at the ghastli- ' especially made for them. Thus ss 1 “ 
ness of the grave, and would forget that I cannot 18 # matter where there appears a 7 > oer- 
always clasp your warm heart to my own. You | ‘inty and many mistakes. Doubtless, then@are 
were surely sent to be my good angel, to teach | Some few blessed ones who truly find their better- 
me all that is gentlest and best in my nature, and | half; but in this sinful, imperfect state of life, we 
this holy love must last evermore. 1 have always | Cot believe that we are in an order ee 
smiled at the idea of love at first sight, but when | Barmonious to have this a sure thing. Perhaps 
I first saw your face, Elma, none ever was so one-third of the women in the world never even 
welcome; yet if you had not proved all that your | /oved half as well as they felt themselves capable 
of loving, simply because no. object presented 











ee 





fae, and manner, promised, I should not have |yisnself who could call forth all the music of 3 


fallen in love. I half-believe matches are made }™ bl 
in Heaven—ours will be Heaven-made, if any are. { high and noble ce : 
You think human beings are made for each other, { '/S2,.0007 * Su soiat suriag unfound, unquatied, 
as the saying is, do you not?” Suffers, recoils, then thirsty and despairing 

“Yes!” returned Elma, smiling, “] hope we Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest draught.’’ 
are made to be partners in this world, and a better; ‘But, Elma, my child, it is not pleasant to me 
one, but how can I know it? When my happy} that you should have a single doubt that we are 
womanhood first dawned, I had wild, sweet {not dearer toeach other than any other mortals 
dreams that here on earth I and many others {could ever be in this world, or the beautiful one 
would surely meet the true half that belonged to; you love to dream of.” 
us—one with whom every thought would find a} “Iam telling you, Horace, the thoughts that 
response. I have met many whose views are like } have been in my mind—I only feel now that you 
mine, and yet whose natures are so different that {are good and gifted, and I love you more than I 
we could not see each othcr’s souls; perhaps if‘ ever dreamed of loving.”’ 
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**And you, sweet, are the breath of my life. It 
is heavenly to know that God has given you, and 
you alone, to be the angel ministrant of my oft 
tempestuous life, you have risen like a star over 
my cloudy horizon—may the light of the gentle 
star shine on my path, until it leads me unto the 

ect day!” 

“Only the light of the Sun of Righteousness can 
do that,” returned Elma; then with a tear glisten- 
ing on her lash, the added, “I hope God will help 
me to be good and pure, that I may be a medium 
of good, and not evil to you.” 

Most blessedly passed the days to that hopeful 


‘maiden; it was a treasure full of all promise to 


ws 
s 


, not only the happiness of her lover, but as 
she trusted, his best good committed to her charge, 
next to God. When she knelt in the morning 
hour, her prayer was ever a thanksgiving—she 
lifted up the gates of her soul that the King of 
Glory might come in, and His radiant presence 
permeated her whole being—she left to Him the 
control of her life, all the strange mysteries of 
heavenly policy, which she felt and knew would 
ultimate in perfecting her too worldly nature— 
and she went forth, angel-attended, to her duties, 
fasing into them this effluent life that dwelt so 
richly within her. Every word of kindness and 
love that dropped from her soft, coral lips, bore 
with ita portion of the smiling life that overflowed 
her spirit. When she arose, her constant thought 


was, ‘“‘Another day is coming, in which the work } 


of progress may go on—I may perhaps this day 
conquer some evil, or do some humble good, that 
will fit me to bea still better angel to Horace, 
and which shall beautify my mansion in the 
Heavens.” 

At length the bridal day came, and fled also 
like other days, save that a sweeter brightness 
enwrapped the soul of Elma; so six months or 
more flitted away in delicious dream-life, for out- 
ward things made a comparatively slight im- 
pression; Elma lived and loved more than she 
thought. But one morning reflection and pain 
came together; thelatter led in the former, a long 
forgotten friend, and the young wife asked her- 
self how far she had travelled onward and up- 
ward since the bridal days, since her path had 
been ‘all sunshine;—she bowed her head and wept 
bitterly. ‘‘Not for me, at least,” she sighed, ‘is 
constant happiness a friend,—not yet am I fitted 
to enjoy the highest harmony of life. ‘Therefore, 
burn thou holy pain, thou purifying fire!’ It is 
meet I should be wounded where my deepest joys 
are lodged. I see that it is the lash of pain 
which must drive me through the golden gates. 
Yes! I will arise, and thank my Father that He 
has not been as unmindful of my eternal well- 
being as I would be myself, if left to wander 
only among flowers of love and gladness.” 

And what was this grief that awoke the bride 
from her blissful dream? It would seem the 


merest nothing to the strong man of the world, } 


to the gay woman who glidessuperficially through 
existence. But many a young bride will under- 
stand how it might be more sorrowful than the 
loss of houses and lands. 
first frown, his first petulant word; it was the 
key that opened Elma’s understanding to the true 
state of the past. She could no longer blind her 


It was the ee 





eyes, as she had done, to a certain worldliness in 
her husband, and which had also reached her 
through him. This morning, that revealed so 
much, Horace had impatiently exclaimed, as El- 
ma held forth her Bible to him, as usual,— 

«“T have not time for that now, child!” and has- 
tily kissing her, he put on his hat, and went 
forth to his business. 

A pale anguish settled on Elma’s face as she 
sunk upon a chair. 

‘Is this the beginning of sorrows?”’ she mur- 
mured; ‘‘he never spoke to me so before, perhaps 
he will often do so again. If it had been about 
anything else, I think I could have borne it bet- 
ter! Oh God! is the angel leaving our Paradise?” 

And she thought over and over again of this 
worldliness in her husband, and his want of the 
high standard in religion that was so dear to her 
—she felt that she was, in a measure, deceived in 
him—surely once he seemed to dwell in an at- 
mosphere that was more spiritual. Yes! Elma 
was deceived in him, but Horace had not de- 
ceived her. In the happy glow of his successful 
love, he had caught the warmth of Elma’s 
thoughts; they had charmed his imagination, in 
@ Measure commended themselves to his under- 
standing, and made a temporary impression upon 
his heart, so that he went out among men with a 
more benevolent spirit than he had ever done 
before. But truth, to be abiding, must be sought 
after with an eager thirst; and it came to Horace 
; crowned with flowers; he condescended to take 
the charmer in, and obeyed her for awhile, then 
she was forgotten, he thought not why, and he 
imperceptibly returned to the real self which 
Elma had never before had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with. 

Three years went by—Horace was a devoted 
husband, no being on earth was to him so per- 
fect as his wife—no human being had ever exert- 
ed over him the quiet, holy influence that be- 
longed to Elma,—she had gradually accomplished 
infinitely more than she suspected, yet many a 
time, and oft, had he caused her grieved tears to 
fall like rain. Many a time had despairing 

rayers risen from her soul for him, while she 
Coaaitied out to her God acry for strength. She 
felt that she saw through a glass darkly; but she 
sought with most earnest heart for every duty, 
knowing that thus her pathway would lead con- 
tinually to a more sure and steady light. 

Elma often wondered that so much joy was 
given to her earthly life; but she understood the 
true philosophy, for her every grief was regarded 
as a special messenger from the spirit-land, and 
amid her tears she looked up, and resolutely an- 
} swered to the call, ‘‘Excelsior!” She was ever 
receiving with gratitude the blessings that clus- 
; tered about her lot, and, as it were, transmuting 
; all common things into pleasures, by seeking out 
} a brightness in them. 

But a heavier trial was in store for the wife 
than she had anticipated. Horace had been very 


) 


} unfortunate .in business; he bore it with more 














gentleness than Elma had expected, but it wore 


upon his spirits; day after day he was busied in 
settling up, and came home with a look of sad- 
ness and anxiety. One evening he came in with 
a brighter look. 
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«What is the news?” asked his wife, as she 
read his face. 

“T have an offer of a clerkship, at a very good 
salary, eighteen hundred dollars a year!” 

“We can get along admirably with that!” said 
Elma, with a bright smile. ‘You know we are 
retrenching our expenses so much, that we can 
live on half that, and the rest can go towards 
your debts. In a few years you will be able 
to pay all you owe, will you not?” 

‘«‘Perhaps so, by exerting every faculty, and 
living on less than you propose!” 

“Oh! well, we can!” was the eager response. 
“T’ll manage to get along on almost nothing; as 
small a sum as you choose to name. Every 
trifling deprivation will be an actual delight, that 
helps to discharge those debts. It will, indeed!” 
she added, as Horace smiled at her enthusiasm. 

“T believe you, little one, every word you say!” 
and, with an air of cheerful affection, such as he 
had not shown for weeks, the husband drew his 
wife’s head upon his breast, and, forgetful of cold 
business cares and the world, they were gay, 
tender and happy. 

It was with a different look that Horace enter- 
ed his home the next evening; a shadow fell on 
Elma’s heart when she saw him, and the evening 
meal passed in silence. 

“What are you thinking of, Horace?” she 
timidly asked, some time after, approaching him 
as he stood by the window, gazing out gloomily 
into the star-lighted street. 

“T have received a better offer, and have deter- 
mined to accept it.”” It must be known that 
Horace came quickly to a decision, and then per- 
severed in it; none knew the vanity of striving 
to change him, when fairly resolved, better than 
Elma; but in small matters he was yielding as} 
Elma herself. She stood in a fearful silence, } 
looking into his face, which he had turned to- 
wards her. 

“I am going to California!’ he said, almost 
sternly, for he feared Elma’s tenderness might 


; 





? 


“But take me!” sobbed Elma. 

“Dear child! you must be reasonable. I know 
that you fear the influence about me will not be 
as angelically pure as your own, and I love you 
for that fear. I shall go where no man will care 
for my soul as you do; but I shall not forget you, 
Elma. Now, cheer up, and show me the ready 
resolution you have always had at hand.” 

“I never had such a cruel blow as this before!” 
returned Elma, in an entire abandonment of grief. 
‘Oh! take me with you, Horace, and nothing in 
the world will be hard for me.” 

The wife’s pleadings were vain, and in a week 
she parted from her husbands After he had 
gone, she won back a spirit of resignation; in- 
deed, as soon as she found her doom was sealed, °. 
she gathered up her strength, and strove to cheer 
Horace, whose spirits sunk miserably when he had 
no longer to support Elma. She laid out a plan 
for her life during her widowhood, as she called 
it, and this plan was after the example of One 
who went about doing good. The weary time 
passed slowly, but each day added a little gem 
to Elma’s heavenly life, and when, at length, she 
received her husband's last letter before his re- 
turn, her thanks gushed forth in gladness, as 
they had so often before done, in holy confidence. 
Part of his letter ran thus:— 


“And now, dear love, having told you of the 
outward success which has met my efforts, let me 
tell you a little of the heart that belongs to you— 
which you have won from darkness to light. It 
is filled with images of hope and love, and a light 
from your spirit shines through all—you have 
been ever with me, ever leading me to that ‘true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.’ I often gave you pain, my darling, 
when we were together; it was unintentional, 
and sprung from the evil of my nature, and a 
thousand times, when you did not suspect it, 
se gentle look and touch brought to my spirit 





unman him. 
“Not without me?” she asked, with pleading 
eyes. } 

“Yes! Elma, I cannot take you, for I shall be} 
constantly travelling, and subject to the greatest } 
hardships—you .could not bear it! I shall be 
back in a year and a half.” 

“I could bear anything better than to be left 
behind—you do not know as well as I, what 
would be the greatest hardship for me. Ah! 
Horace, do not put me to this dreadful trial. 
Let me go with you, and you will find that I will 
not utter a complaint. Youcan leave me at some 
place, while you travel over the roughest coun-} 
try—you may be sick, and need me. 


; 


) 
) 


) 


; 
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I fear men} 
grow hard and selfish there, and what you gain} 
in purse, you may lose in what is dearest to me. } 
‘It is not good for man to be alone.’ ”’ 

“Hush, darling; every word is vain!’ an-; 
swered Horace, clasping her to his breast, and} 
kissing her with passionate vehemence. For the 
first time in his life he wept without any restraint 
over her. ‘Do you think anything but duty 
would tear me from you? It is my duty to be} 
just to all men, and to pay what I owe as soon} 
as I can.” 


tter thoughts, and the thoughts brought better 
words and deeds. You have béen the angel of 
my life still more during our separation; for my 
soul has yearned for your dear presence con- 
stantly, and every day I have said to myself, 
‘Would this please Elma?’ and when I have been 
enabled to do a kindness, my heart glowed at the 
thought of Elma’s approval. Your blessed spirit 


never seems so near to me as when I lift up my 


soul in prayer. I sometimes fancy your prayers, 
beloved, have unlocked the Kingdom of Heaven 


for me. Good bye, dearest life, we shall soon 
meet. Horacz.” 
And when they met, the joy of their first wed- 


0 
ding days seemed doubled. “Tina rejoiced at the 
discipline she had been through, for it had better 
fitted her for the joyful existence that was before 
her. It had now become more of a habit for her 


} soul to dwell in a heavenly atmosphere—she had 


learned to rely stedfastly upon her God for the 
good gifts of her life, and they were showered 


} upon her abundantly; doubly beautiful they were 


shared by a heart in unison. 





Why is a man who spoils his children like an- 
other who builds castles in the air? Because he 
indulges in-fancy too much. 
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AN ENGLISH AUTHORESS. 


BY MRS. ANNA CORA MOWATT, 
Among those women who have done good ser- | 
vice to literature, and who deserve no small share | 
of our applause and admiration, is Mrs. Newton } 
Crosland, better known by her maiden name of } 
Camilla Toulmin. We intend, in the following} 
notice of her writings, to bring her merits promi- 
nently before the public. Perhaps some of our 
readers may like to know something of the per- 
sonal history of our heroine, before making ac- 
quaintance with her poetry; and, as we see no- 
thing pase in such a natural curiosity, 
we will gratify it so far as we have been able to} 
* glean the necessary particulars. 
We must plead guilty to a fastidious delicacy } 
concerning a lady’s age. We approach the sub-} 
ject with blushing and trepidation; and, though 
we may be revealing a secret of no ordi- 
nary magnitude, biographical truthfulness com- 
Is us to disclose the fact that the date of 
s. Crosland’s birth is about the period of the} 
battle of Waterloo. Those who are learned in} 
chronology, and can perform a simple sum in ad- 
dition or subtraction, may, therefore, easily as- 
certain how many ‘‘summers have passed over” 
this lady. She is the daughter of the late William } 
Toulmin, Esq., a solicitor in London. He died | 
before the subject of this notice had reached her 
seventh year, and, as he had made little provi- 
sion for his family, she was early obliged to sup- 
port herself and her mother by the fruits of her 





pen. 

A life of bustle, exertion, and self-denial has| 
had its effect upon the development of our} 
authoress. We see, in her writings, frequent} 
traces of suffering, experience, and deep emotion, } 
and, at times, the common-place haste of one who} 
was compelled, so to speak, to be out in all men-} 
tal weathers. She is, therefore, unequal; nor} 
can we wonder that she should be so, when we 
consider what am active laborer she has been in} 
the field of cheap popular literature. She was 
one of the earliest and most efficient contributors } 
to “Chambers’ Journal,” in which appeared her } 

Oar and pathetic story of the “«N eglected | 

ild.” She was one of the foremost in starting 

the ‘‘People’s Journal;’’ and the ‘‘Ladies’ Com- 
ion” is much indebted to her aid; for her 
usiness-like qualities, as well as her great lite- 
rary ability, render her a valuable ally in the} 
conducting of a magazine. In addition to her 
other duties, she now fills the post of editress of} 

. the ‘New Monthly Belle Assemblée,” which she } 
raised, from being an affected mass of fine-lady-! 
ism, into a work of taste and sentiment. She is} 
also the author of ‘‘Partners for Life: a Christ-} 
mas Story;” ‘Toil and Trial,’’ a touching picture | 
of the state of London shopmen and female ap- 
prentices; ‘Lays and Legends;” a volume of 
poems; and a tale for young folks, entitled 
“Stratagems,” which is a powerful delineation of 
the ‘effects of good and evil contrasted. 

As a poetess, she belongs to the school which 
aims rather at the cultivaticn of thought and 
ype! than external ees or narratives 
0 





| 


} tion. 





enture. She rarely deals with the scenery 
of nature, except as suggestive of various states 


of the mind; and the conduct and peculiarities of 


humanity are treated as symbolic of an inner life 
of feeling and experience. The little poem which 
we now extract is a pleasing specimen of her 
manner of indicating the symptoms of the gentle 
growth of a youthful heart. There is no mis- 
taking the accuracy and subtlety of the delinea- 
It is entitled 


THE HEART’S AWAKENING. 


Only yesterday a Child, 

She the little rosy maiden, 
Hers the glee of laughter wild! 

Now her brow with thought is laden. 
From behind her eyes there gleams 
Light which tells of stranger-dreams, 
Faint, like summer morning breaking, 
With the shadows warfare making; 

It is waking—it is waking! 


Gone for aye the childish pace, 

Bounding, trotting at our call; 
Slowlier, with a sweeping grace, 

See her tiny foot-prints fall: 
Silenter the babbling tongue, 
When her elder friends among; 
Yet her speech new music making, 
And her words new meaning taking, 

Now her Girlish Heart is waking! 


She hath opened Nature’s books, 

Leaf by leaf they turn for her 
And her soul, as still she looks, 

Heaveth with a gentle stir. 
Stars—that were but stars before 
Shown by scientific lore, 
Off such prosy fetters shaking— 
Are with spirit-lustre breaking 

On the Heart that’s newly waking! 


She will sit, in listless thrall, 

Gazing on a fleecy cloud; 
Or upon the waterfall; 

Or upon a flowery crowd: 
Or on bee and butterfly; 
Or on birds that climb the sky; 
As she were dull earth forsaking— 
Life from dream-land only taking, 

Meet for Young Hearts justawaking! 


There is yet another change 

For the pensive little maiden: 
Now Good Angels near her-range; 

Be their white wings wisdom-laden. 
She no longer solely looks 
Into Nature’s extern books, 

Though she musing sits apart: 
She hath found a subtler teacher, 
And a more impassioned preacher, 

In her Wakened Woman’s Heart! 


Her love of the sentiments and aspirations of 
outh is still more powerfully uttered in the fol- 
owing poem, in which we are conjured, in words 
of stirring import, to keep true to the enthusiasms 
and affections which are created in our carly 

ears, and which are lighted as the vestal 

es in the sanctuary of our souls. Fidelity to 
nature, and to those pure instincts with which 
Heaven blesses us in youth, is here considered 
the great secret of human happiness, and the 
law of progress. The new-born child is the gar- 
den of Eden: the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil grows in it and corrupts the paradise. 
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THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


‘‘Keep true to the Dream of thy Youth!’’—Schiller. 


‘‘Therefore, trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls 
illusions,’’—Longfellow. 

To “the Dream of Youth” be faithful, to the 
“heart’s” dictating “trust;?? 

Never heed the scorn of worldlings creeping snake- 
like in the dust— 

Though they call white truth “illusions,” as, with 
dazed, imperfect sight, 

Bats and owls, that love the midnight, may despise 
the noonday light! 


Be thou faithful to the Message! Like a watchword 
bear it round 

To the Leal of Heart, whose pulses will beat 
quicker at the sound; 

Let the musie of its meaning interpenetrate thy 
soul, 

And the storm of fate unharming o’er thy outer 
life shall roll. 


To the Leal a watchword welcome: but to them of 


weaker heart, 

Whose spirits have to wrestle with the word’s ig- 
noble part— 

Who feel the slimy serpent writhing round the 
seraph-wings, 

And know his opiate poison dulls our action’s finer 
springs— 


Let it flame on high a beacon, with its pointed 
tongue of fire 
Still upwards, upwards tending with unsatisfled de- 


sire. 

If they do not comprehend it, let them take it asa 
faith 

And believe, as ina Prophet, what each glorious 
Poet saith! 


Though their words, like crystal windows, we be- 
hold that Eden land 

Which in early years was fashioned by Truth’s own 
benignant hand; 

Though the clouds may overhang it—clouds our- 
selves have woven there— 

Would we see it in its freshness, we must breathe 
a purer air. 


Cold of heart and dull of senses, do not mock with 
idle strife, 

For the dreams of Youth, believe me, are the 
Truest -Things in Life! 

And your blunt material weapons, in the conflict 
with a Thought, 

Grow molten as a metal which the lightning fire 
hath caught! 


Oh, those Dreams are God’s revealings! never heed 
__ What worldlings say, 
With their tongues by falsehood blistered—rearing 
up their gods of clay: 
Sweep them down from hearth and pedestal, as with 
_ , & tempest blast— 
Minnen Sertny of the worthiest to be this icono- 
clast! 


For though great and good the Age is, when com- 
pared with former years, 

An unsightly dwarf it fostereth, whose strength 
but half appears; 

Dark, deformed the little imp is, though too vague 
to have a name, 

Unless, rm a myriad the Proteus thing may 
claim. 


Let us call it Doubt an instant—doubt of all our 
own souls teach— 

Doubt of God himself in Heaven—doubt of all 
Doubt cannot reach; 

Doubt of music throughout Nature—doubt of Truth 
upon her Throne; 

And doubt of how their harmony is by the poet 
shown! 





} Oh, be faithful to the Message—to thime early 

; Dream “keep true”— 

’ Do not swerve for narrow teaching, nor ‘“‘expedient”’ 
paths pursue: 

Rather think thine eyes deceive thee, or thine ear 
a traitor grown, 

That bow thee to an argument gainst Truths which 
thou hast known! 


Known! for they are not Opinions, with a “really 
to my seeing;”’ 

But rock-truths that, primeval, are foundations of 
thy being. 

And seeming contradictions—that in vain array ap- 





pear, 
To battle with a noble creed, and triumph to the 
ear— 


Are but segments of great circles, broken up by 
ignorance, 
Which, could we but unite them, for one soul- 
enraptured glance, 
Would be orbs of Truth, proclaiming, by their self- 
sustaining light, 
That the Dream of Youth from Heaven is the only 
Life aright! 


Have no doubt of Love and Friendship: in the 
world they both are rife, 

Though grown used to Lovely Order, we but babble 
about strife; 

Though thine individual hopes may have withered 
ere they bloomed, 

And the life-fire of Affection be a treasure self- 
consumed. 


Have no doubt of hero-actions, and of brave en- 
durance, too; 

Seek no vulgar, vain repayments for the deeds that 
thou mayst do; 

Let thine own mind’s exaltation be the guerdon 
and the spur, 

And its trust, which is devotion, from all meaner 
thoughts deter! 


Be thou worthy the fulfilment of Youth’s soul- 
sustaining Dreams, : 

And that Worthiness shall keep thee still beneath 
their gorgeous beams: 

Life shall pass thee like a river, stranding treasures 
by the way, 

And the season of existence be for thee perpetual 
May. 

Age for thee shall have no meaning, save the sil- 
vering of the hair, 

And the furrow on the forehead, and the body’s 
signs of wear; 

Which but seem the preparations for unfolding of 
the wings, 

That have grown to strength and beauty by thy 
spirits’s communings. 


Oh, the Alchemist’s elixir was a promise trite and 





tame 
To the inner life of freshness which the faithful 
heart may claim: 
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Love and Genius are immortal, and the Truest of 
all Truth 

Is their vision of Divinity—the radiant Dream of 
Youth! 


We must not, however, run the risk of fa- 
tiguing the patience of our readers; so, with the 
following earnest apologue, we must conclude our 
extracts. This little poem tells its own moral 
too plainly to need any introduction:— 


THE PEDLER. 
“Men of genius can more easily starve, than the world, 
with safety to itself, continue to neglect and starve them.’’ 
—Forster’s Life of @eldsmith. 


A pedler hawked his wares for sale, 
Through crowded streets, o’er hill and dale, 
And modesty, with gentle voice, 

Atrayed them for the people’s choice; 

And said, “A loaf is all I ask, 

And, by the winter’s fire to bask, 

A roof above, and garment plain, 

Express my greediest thirst for gain.” 


The people turned his wares about, 
And shook their heads in solemn doubt; 
With tinsel goods made his compete, 
Yet called his gold a ‘“‘copper cheat.” 
Then with a smile, and yet a sigh, 

He said, ‘“‘Though you refuse to buy, 
My wares away I will not take; 

I give them—for the children’s sake!”’ 


The little children grew in time 

To life’s most eager, early prime; 

And seeking here, and seeking there, 
For wealth deserving of their care, 

The youths and maidens, fair and brave, 
Have found the wares the pedler gave; 
And loud their voices now are heard, 
By generous indignation stirred:— 


«Oh, shameful sires, to thus despise 

The Poet’s priceless melodies! 

To tread beneath a scornful heel 

The source of our exalted weal— 
Celestial truths which seem to rush 

O’er heart and soul, like morning’s flush 
In southern climes, that quick up springs, 
And charms aside night’s clouding wings!”? 


And then among themselves they spoke, 
And soon one grateful feeling broke; 
They cried, ‘Oh, let us journey forth 
From east to west, from south to north, 
And take no rest until we find 

This uncrowned Monarch of our Mind; 
He must be old, and may be poor, 

Who left these treasures at our door! 


«A palace home we’ll build for him, 
And gold shall all his coffers brim; 
Ambrosial food shall deck his board, 
And nectar drinks be freely poured, 
Such as like melted jewels flash; 

A thousand looms shall creak and crash 
To weave him raiments, fine and meet, 
For winter’s cold or summer’s heat!”? 


From north to south, from east to west, 
They journey long, and take no rest; 
Foot-sore with stony roads they’ve passed, 
They come upon a grave at last! 

A humble grave; but yet they know 
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The Poet’s dust is laid below. 
Too late—too late the wreath they’ve wove 
To crown the monarch of their love! 


Yet, as they bend with reverent mien, 
And pluck for relics grasses green, 

A haunting voice floats through the air, 
And softly cries, ‘‘Bewarg! beware! 
The Poet takes, to common eyes, 

In every age a different guise; 

Beware, lest ye such Pedler meet, 

And call his gold a ‘copper cheat!’ ”” 





‘ It will be seen from these extracts that Mrs. 
{ Crosland’s poetry is not strikingly original and 
{ creative; it is somewhat deficient in the use of 
‘imagery and the art of prosopopceia; but there 
} is no disputing its genuineness, its true feeling, 
‘its just sentiments, its kindly earnestness, its 
‘gentle wisdom, and its pure morality; and, in 
‘these qualities, the authoress may be said to re- 
present her own life and character, for she faith- 
fully acts the doctrines she professes to teach. 

: Her active duties have left her no leisure for the 
‘ performance of any one great work; and, though 
many of her writings are scattered about the pe- 
riodical literature of the day, their beneficial in- 
fluence is none the less effective. Where, in the 
same space, can we find better biographies of 
Peter the Great and Joan of Arc than those 
which she contributed to ‘‘Chambers’ Tracts?” 
Who can read her story of “The Tempters and 
{the Tempted” (in the ‘People’s Journal’), and 
«Lady Lucy’s Secret” (in the ‘‘Lady’s Com- 
pean > without being touched? And do not 
{her essays upon “Working Gentlewomen”’ and 
‘‘Haunted Houses” (in the ‘‘Home Circle’), 
mark her out as an essayist above the common 
order? We are inclined to think that her 
prose writing is of a higher quality than her poe- 
try; at any rate, more popular. 

With a few more personal details, we must 
conclude our sketch of this superior woman. She 
is not beautiful; but she has fine eyes, a graceful 
figure, and agreeable manners. She is not 
learned; but her conversation and deportment 
are simply those of a well-informed, well-bred 
‘gentlewoman. She married, about the middle of 
{the year 1848, a gentleman engaged in com- 
merce, and who is also slightly addicted to lite- 
rary pursuits.—Lady’s Book. 














SONNET. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF M. M. BOCAGE. 


And thou hast fled, spirit most pure, most dear, 
Fled to a sunshine brighter far than this. 
Well hast thou changed, for Heaven’s eternal 
bliss, 
The false and fleeting joys of mortals here. 
O, born for Heaven! now called to that high sphere, 
Thou dwellest from vain delusions far away; 
Once happy in firm faith and love sincere, 
Till sorrow made thy tenderness a prey. 
How shall a mortal, wretched and unwise, 
Presume to weep for one who finds sweet rest 
In glorious home above yon azure skies? 
Forgive my tears, thou spirit loved and blest! 
Ah! such the strife, the frailty of the mind, 
That love still weeps while reason bows resigned. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. | thought; «there is no more harm in stealing two 
; Slices than one;”’ so she ate another, nor was she 
) yet quite satisfied,and hearing some one approach 
, the pantry, she snatched for another piece, and in 
I propose, my dear little friends, to tell you the ; so doing, pushed a costly dish from the shelf, and 
history of my pet doves, for you are all fond of} broke it inte a dozen parts. 
stories, especially when they are of birds, of} She tried to escape, but detection was unavoid- 
flowers, or anything that is pretty. Children are) able. Her mother, who was a good woman, but 
all beautiful, if thd are good, and, from natural | strict in family discipline, met her at the door, 
affinity, I suppose, love whatever is fair. ; and seeing what mischief she had done, not only 
Children are graceful too, as well as pretty. the breaking of the dish, but the stealing of the 
Only to-day, I seen a little boy of two years old | cake, she felt it to be her duty to administer 
asleep on the floor, his little dimpled arms and) punishment; and having been severely reproved, 
whole person, in fact, so gracefully disposed, that} she was told that the new slippers which had 
I looked at him a long while from very admira- } been bought for her should be gayen to some good 
tion; and as I did so, | asked myself why it was } little girl that didn’t steal her er’s plum-cake 
that children were never awkward, when as they } and break dishes. After this she was sent to bed: 
grew up to manhood and womanhood, so many } but first she was enquired of about her little 
became clumsy, as elephants in their motions, } brother. 
and I concluded that the reason must be that} “He was playing with me, and awhile ago he 
children are innocent and act naturally. ; went away, andI don’t know where he is,"’ she 
Consciousness of wrong-doing makes us ill at? replied to their questions. 
ease, and, of necessity, our manners become con-} ‘This was true so far as it went, but it was 
strained and awkward. This every little boy and} not all the truth, for though she did not know 
girl knows who has ever said to their father or; where he was, she might have guessed shrewdly. 
mother, ‘I don’t know,” when they should have} Very uneasily she lay in her little bed, listening 
said, ‘‘I do know.” } eagerly to catch every sound, in the hope of hear- 
Very uncomfortable you felt after saying so—} ing her brother’s voice, but he did not come while 
you liked to get away out of the house, and even} awake she lay; for how could she go to sleep? 
there you feared detection and punishment so} The time grew later and later, and the father 
much that you could neither play with your doll, } and mother of the lost boy began to be very much 
nor ride the long slender weed which you called } alarmed, and after looking in all the closets and 
your horse with your accustomed ease and plea- cupboards, and everywhere else about the house 
gure. }where he could possibly be concealed, they ex- 
Ah, it is much the best way to do right, even } tended the search to the door-yard and garden. 
if it did not make you ungraceful to do wrong. } But he was not found. 
But having done wrong, go and confess it atonce,} Next they lowered a lamp into the cistern and 
for just so surely as the shadows deepen and} well, and with fear and trembling looked down, 
deepen when the sun goes down, till thick night} for the little boy might have been drowned, they 
is all over the world, just so surely does one} thought. But when they saw no signs of him 
wrong thing lead to another, till innocence and; they went to the orchard, and then to the meadow, 
beauty and grace are all gone, and the once} calling the child’s name as they searched. 
lovely child is distorted and ugly with sin. At last, when they became almost distracted 
Remember this, pretty child, now reading my} with fear, they thought they heard a faint and 
story, when tempted to say you don’t know the} sleepy answer. O, what a joyful sound it was, 
thing you do, or to steal a tart or a piece of plum-; and yet they were afraid to believe it was the lost 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


cake, when by asking you would probably obtain ; boy, lest they might be deceived and the disap- 


it—but if you did not get it, it were better to be; a increased. But suspense is almost as 
refused than to steal, even the veriest trifle. ad as the worst reality, and after a minute’s 
I once knew a little girl who cut her dress with) silence they called again, and a clear voice re- 
~ axe. Now she had - aoe — ome = eae ee 
and was afraid to say she cut her dress, be-; This time there was no mistaking it, and pre- 
cause she feared she yee be scolded not only} sently the little boy was found sitting Bic in 
for spoiling the dress, but for having had the axe. } the clover-field. He had become weary of search- 
It chanced that her brother, younger than she, } ing for the dollar, and stopping to rest, fell asleep, 
saw the accident, and to prevent his revealing it, | and did not wake till with his mother’s calling. 
she told him if he would say nothing about it,; When they had kissed him many times, for he 
she would give him the first dollar she found in} seemed more precious than ever, now that he was 
the clover-field. «‘Ifmy sister can find dollars in } found alive and well, after they had feared he was 
the clover-field,’’ thought he, “why cannot I?” and; dead, they asked him how he happened to be in 
presently he went on the fruitless search. When } the clover-field. 
Supper was ready and the children called, the; “I come to look for money,” he said, ‘but 
little girl would not answer, but hid out of sight; could not find it, and grew so tired that I fell 
till the darkness made her afraid. When at last} asleep, and woke not till I heard you call.”’ 
she went into the house, the supper things were} Then came the question, ‘‘Why did you come 
all put away. So going slily to the closet, she took to the clover-field in search of money?’’ And of 
a piece of plum-cake, which she ate with great } course the full explanation followed, and the pa- 
relish. But the little girl was hungry, and one } rents were made aware of all the folly and wick- 
slice was notenough. ‘I will take another,” she } edness of their little girl; so in the end she was 
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punished more severely, a thousand times, than just reach the beam where the nest was. Away 
if she had gone at once and confessed the first ; flew the mother-bird, and the next moment I 
fault. But you will think, little friends, that I} held one of her young ones in my hand, and pre- 
have forgotten the story of the pet doves. Well,} sently another. What featherless, gaping little 
it is a long time ago, and I was a very little girl, } things they were! I was half-inclined to replace 
like you, perhaps, who are now reading my tale. } them, both from compunction and because of their 
I loved the flowers and the birds, for they were} ugliness; but we do not like willingly to let go a 
so beautiful, how could I help loving them? bird once in the hand, and after a little hesitancy 

In the Spring I could gather very pretty wild} I climbed down with the y6ung doves in my 
blossoms in the woods, but they faded in the hot } apron. A nice warm nest I made, and supposed 
Summer sun, and in the Autumn withered and} I could take better care of them than the mother- 
died, and I wanted something that I could love} bird, but I think now I was mistaken. Much 
and keep all the year. Once or twice I-had been} trouble they gave me in learning to eat, and for 
in a great city, and seen birds in wire cages, that} some days I forcibly opened their mouths and 
hung at the doo d windows, and I thought if} obliged them to take food. They did not seem to 
I could have a bird it would be a wonder-} flourish nor grow, and I was quite discouraged 
fully pleasant thing. Many times I went to the} for a time, but in the course of a few months they 
woods in the hope-of catching a bird—but the} learned to peck from my hand, and would fly all 
dear little creatures always discovered me, walk} about the house, often lighting on my head or 
lightly as I would, and flew away before I came} shoulder. 
within reach. . ‘ Most beautiful birds they were become, and my 

Bright red and yellow birds there were, swing-} long-cherished dream was realized. How glad 
ing gaily on the limbs, lithe and lofty, and these; they were when I came from school at night, and 
were especially attractive to me, but they only} opening their cage, fed them from my hand, and 
mocked me with their beauty, for they were more} then suffered them to fly about as they would. 
shy and lodged higher in the trees than those of} Sometimes, as they grew older, they would fly 
duller plumage. How they whistled and twittered } away to the barn and sit on the eaves for awhile 
away up in the tree-tops. Little brown creatures} with the wild doves, as we called them. But at 
hopped along before me sometimes, but when I} night they were sure to return. I remember 
reached for them, they were gone. And plump} precisely how they looked—not alike, for one was 
quails in flocks of a dozen ran along the meadows} a beautiful soft brown, and the other black and 
very tamely, but when I came close upon them,} white. Oneevening I came home later than usual— 
up they flew with a whirr that made my heart} it was almost twilight, and when I opened the cage 
beat fast for halfan hour. And so, all my expe-} they seemed in ecstacy. I sat down on the porch 
dients failed. to feed them, but they would scarcely eat for 

But I still thought that by some lucky chance} flying hither and thither, now right against my 
one might fall into my hands—probably I might} face, now alighting on my head, and now on 
‘find a nest containing young ones, and pleasing} my shoulder. Suddenly as I played with them, 
myself with such hopes, I gathered the slender} tossing them away from my hands and head, one 
branches of the willow and wove them into a cage. } of them, the black one, darted aside and hid in 
This cost me much time and trouble—the task} the foliage of an oak tree that grew in the yard. 

roving too difficult for such simple ingenuity as} There was a rustling of the leaves, a quick cry, 
Twas master of—but at last my design found a} and my beautiful pet fell whirling and fluttering 
rude sort of execution, and I resolved to confide} to the ground. I ran and caught it up—its bosom 
my plans and wishes to my mother, of whose} was speckled with blood, its wings fell loosely from 
ability to accomplish my aims I had not the least} its yet warm body, but before I reached the porch 
doubt. it was dead. , 

A sad disappointment it was, when she told} An ugly hawk had pounced upon and killed 
me it would be cruel to catch a free wild- bird it. I buried it in great sorrow, beneath a 
that loved the air and the sunshine, and to sing} cherry tree that still stands for its monument. 
among its mates high up in the tree-tops and} But often when I see people go aside from what 
confine it in a little close prison alone, where it} seems their natural province, I think of my poor 




















could get no food that it liked, and never see its} dove. 
mates any more. I hung away the cage, I could Sein: 
not bear to destroy it, for I felt while that was in 
existence, I had hope of some time obtaining my FRIENDS. 

One day, while playing in the barn, I discovered FROM THE ITALIAN OF FRANCESCO BARBERINI, 
a dove’s nest, but so high, that I at first despaired Te . 
of reaching it. But we generally find the means “— cre ea, fruit bestows 
when in earnest about a thing, and it rarely hap- P $ ® hi “ , < i 

F thst'the ‘bending of ‘all var energies to any His vilviry Sopites 4. os hi 

point meets with a total defeat. ‘And sheds iititu: 

A plan soon suggested itself, which I at once So the true friend kind deed affords 

, that of heaping together the sheaves of “Without the pomp of flowery words. 

oats directly beneath the nest. This was a tedious Others their gifts so loudly praise 
work, for they often fell down, and I was forced Their kindness to all ears revealing, 
to build my fabric anew many times. That dearly the recipient pays 





At last, by standing on tiptoe my hand could The price in wounded feeling. 
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MERCANTILE TRANSACTIONS IN 
SCOTLAND. : 


It is not as in England, where, when an article 
is offered for sale, it is immediately purchased, or 
at once rejected as being too dear; but here there 
is a long haggling and cheapening of every article 
successively offered.. The relation of my trans- 
actions with a man will show the general mode 
of doing business. He bids me call again, which 
I do several times without doing any thing. He 
wishes to be the /ast I do with; but a// cannot be 
last, and all have wished to be so. After a few 
days, I get him to proceed to business: he objects 
to the price of the article I offer. He will not buy. 
I try to induce him, but do not offer to make any 
reduction. Says he, ‘‘You are over dear, sir; [ 
can buy the same gudes 10 per cent. lower; if ye 
like to tak’ off 10 per cent., I'll tak’ some of 
these.” 

I tell him that a reduction in price is quite out 
of the question, and put my sample of the article 
aside; but the Scotchman wants it. 

‘Weel, sir, it’s a terrible price; but as I am 
out o’ it at present, I'll just tak’ a little till I can 
be supplied cheaper, but ye maun tak’ aff 5 per 
cent.” 

“But, sir,”’ says I, ‘would you not think me 
an unconscionable knave to ask 10 per cent., or 
even 5 per cent., more than I intended to take?” 

He laughs at me. ‘Hoot, hoot, mon, do ye 
expect to gct what ye ask? an’ I was able to get 
half what I ask, I would soon be rich. Come, 
come; I’ll gie ye within twa an’ a-half per cent. 
of your ain price, and gude faith, mon, ye’ll be 

‘ well paid.” 


I tell him that I never make any reduction. 


from the price I first demand, and that an ad- 
herence to the rule ‘‘saves much trouble to both 
rties.’’ 

“Weel, weel,” says he, “since ye maun hae it 
a’ your ain way, I maun e’en tak’ the article; but 
really I think ye are over-keen.” 

So much for buying and selling; then comes 
the settlement. 

“Hoo muckle discount do ye tak’ aff, sir?” 

“Discount! You cannot expect it. The ac- 
count has been standing a twelve-month.” 

“Indeed, but I do expect discount—pay siller 
without discount! Na, na, sir, that’s not the way 
here; ye maun deduct 5 per cent.” 

I tell him that I make no discount at all. 

“Weel, sir, I’ll gie ye nae money at a’.”’ 

Rather than go without a settlement, I at last 
agree to take 24 per cent. from the amount, which 
is accordingly deducted. 

“T hae ten shillings doon against ye for short 
measure, and fifteen shillings for damages,” 

“Indeed, these are heavy deductions; but if 
you say that you shall lose to that amount, I sup- 
pose that I must allow it.”’ 

“Oh, ay, it’s a’ right; then, sir, eight shillings- 
and-four-pence for pack sheet, and thirteen shil- 
lings for carriage and porterage.”” 

These last items astonish me. ‘What sir,” 
says I, ‘‘are we to pay all the charges in your 
business?” 

But if I do not allow these to be taken off, he 
will not pay his account; so I acquiesce, resolving 











within myself that, since these unfair deductions 
are made at settlement, it would be quite fair to 
charge an additional price to cover the extortion. 
I now congratulate myself on having concluded 
my business with the man; but am disappointed. 

‘Hae ye a stawmpe?”’ asks he. . 

“A stamp, for what?” 

«Just to draw ye a bill,” replies he. 

“A bill, my good sir! I took off 24 per cent. 
on the faith of being paid in cash.”’ 

But he tells meit is the custom of the place to 
pay in bills, and sits down and draws me a bill 
. three months after date, payable at his own 
shop. 

“And what can I do with t 

“Oh, ye may tak’ it to Sir jam’s, and he’ll 
discount it for you, on paying three months’ 
interest.” 

«And what can I do with his notes?”’ 

‘‘He’ll gie ye a bill in London, at forty-five 
days.” 

“So, sir, after allowing you twelve months’ 
credit and 24 per cent. discount, and exorbitant 
charges which you have no claim on us to pay, I 
must be content with a bill which we are not to 
cash for four months and a half.” 

‘Weel, weel—and now, sir,” says he, “if you 
are going to your inn, I'll gang wi’ ye, and tak’ a 
glass 0’ wine.”’ 


INSTINCT OF THE HONEY-BIRD. 


This extraordinary little bird, which is about 
the size of a chaffinch, and of a light gray color, 
will invariably lead a person following it to a wild 
bees’ nest. Chattering and twittering in a state 
of great excitement, it perches on a branch beside 
the traveller, endeavoring by various wiles to 
attract his attention; and having succeeded in 
doing so, it flies lightly forward in a wavy course 
in the direction of the bees’ nest, alighting every 
now and then and look.:ng back to ascertain if the 
traveller is following it, all the time keeping up 
an incessant twitter. When at length it arrives 
at the hollow tree, or deserted white ants’ hill, 
which contains the honey, it for a moment hovers 
over the nest, pointing to it with its bill, and 
then takes up its position on a neighboring 
branch, anxiously awaiting its share of the spoil. 
When the honey is taken, which is accomplished 
by first stupefying the bees by burning grass at 
the entrance of their domestic domicile, the honey- 
bird will often lead toa second and even toa 
third nest. The person thus following it ought to 
whistle. The savages in the interior, whilst in’ 
pursuit, have several charmed sentences which 
they use on the occasion. The wild bee of 
Southern Africa exactly corresponds with the 
domestic garden bee of England. They are very 
generally diffused throughout every part of Africa, 
beeswax forming a considerable part of the cargoes 
of ships trading to the Gold and Ivory coasts, and 
the deadly districts of Sierra Leone, on the western 
shores of Africa. 

Interesting as the honey-bird is, and though 
sweet be the stores to which it leads, I have often 
had cause to wish it far enough, as when follow- 
ing the warm spoor or track of elephants, I have 
often seen the savages, at moments of the utmost 
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importance, resign the spoor of the beasts, to} or chain bridge, the centre is lowered. The iron 


attend the summons of- the 


fact, both among the Hottentots and tribes of the 
interior, that they often lead the unwary pursuer 
fp danger, sometimes guiding him to the mid-day 
retreat of a grizzly lion, or bringing him suddenly 


member on one occasion, about three years later, 
when weary with warring against the mighty 
elephants and hippopotami which roam the vast 
forests and sport in the floods of the fair Limpopo, 


having mounted a pair of unwonted shot-barrels, } 


I sought recreation in the humbler pursuit of 
quail-shooting. ile thus employed, my atten- 
tion was sudde nvited by a garrulous honey- 
bird, which pertMaciously adhered to me for a 
considerable time, heedless of the reports made by 
@ gun. Having bagged as many quails and 
‘att a asI cared about my shooting, I whistled 
ustily to the honey-bird, and I gave him chase; 
after following him to the distance of upwards of 
a mile, through to the open glades adjoining the 
Limpopo, he led me to an unusually vast crocodile, 
who was lying with his entire body concealed, 
nothing but his horrid head being visible above 


the surface of the water, his eyes anxiously } 








bird. Sometimes,} pillars now so much used to support the front 
| however, they are ‘‘sold,”’ it being a well-known } walls of houses, of which the ground stories serve 


as shops with spacious windows in warm weather, 
really lifts up the wall which rests upon them, 
and in cold weather allows it to sink or subside— 
in a degree considerable greater than if the -wall 
were brick from top to bottom. In some situa- 
tions (as was seen in the beautiful steeple of Bow 
church, in London, where the stones of a building 
are held together by clamps or bars of iron, with 
their end bent into them, the expansion in sum- 
mer of these clamps will force the stones apart 
sufficiently for dust or sandy particles to lodge 
between them; and then, on the return of winter, 
the stones not being at liberty to close as before, 
will cause the ends of the shortened clamps to be 
drawn out, and the effect increasing with each 
revolving year, the structure will at last be 
loosened and may fail.”’ 


KEEP A GOOD HEADWAY ON. 


A stirring man gets a job done in half the time 
that a slow and easy one takes to begin it in. 
It is a pleasure to drive a horse that drives off 





watching the movements of eight or ten large bull; freely. You know how to calculate your dis- 
buffaloes, which, in seeking to quench their thirst } tances—you can steer clear of collisions. But 


in the waters of the river, were crackling through } 
the dry reeds as they cautiously waded in the} 


your fat and lazy beast stops just when the safety 
of the carriage demands a steady movement. 


deep mud that a recent flood had deposited along} We were once half a day beating from the open 


the edge. Fortunantely for the buffaloes, the 
depth of the mud prevented their reaching the 
stream, and thus the scaly monster of the river 
was disappointed of his prey.—Cumming’s Ad- 
ventures. 


THE EXPANSION OF SOLIDS. 


Dr. Arnott exemplifies by the following cases 
the.expansive properties of solids. Le says:—“A 
cannon-ball, when heated, cannot be made to 
enter an opening, through which when cold it 
passes readily. A glass stopper sticking fast in 
the neck of a bottle, often may be released by 
surrounding the neck with acloth taken out of 
warm water, or by immersing the bottle in the 
water up to the neck; the binding ring is thus 
heated and expanded sooner than the stopper, and 
so becomes slack or loose upon it. Pipes for con- 
veying hot water, steam, hot air, &., if of con- 
a ble length, must have joinings that allow a 
degree of shortening and lengthening, otherwise 
@ change of temperature may destroy them. An 
saonpeien person undertook to warm a large 
mani r tory by steam from one boiler. He laid 
a rigid main pipe along a passage, and opened 
lateral branches through Fe. into the wen 
cparmense, but on his first admitting the steam, 

oxpeonen of the main pipe tore it away from 
all its branches. In an iron railing, a gate which 
during a cold day may be loose and easily shut 
or opened, in a warm day may stick, owing to 
there. being greater expansion of it and of the 
neighboring railing, than of the earth on which 
they are placed. ‘Thus also the centre of the arch 
of an iron bridge is higher in warm than in cold 
weather; while on the contrary, in a suspension 








sea around a long sand point into the bay. The 
tide was running strong against us, and we had 
made several tacks without gaining an inch to the 
windward. Once, as in our anxiety, we let tho 
sail shake in the wind, and were drifted down in 
an instant more than we had gained in hours, one 
on shore shouted out, ‘‘Keep a good headway on!”’ 
and at the tack we took his advice. Weran 
close to the beach—then shoving down the helm, 
she luffed and slid up right in the wind’s eye; and 
though her keel grated on the sand, on recovering 
the helm, she filled away, and went careering 
off into her safe harbor. 

Keep a good headway on! and you will shoot 


} up easily past many a point that stretches across 


your course in life. Be busy and keep at work 
in work hours. We employ the man to work for 
us whose shop is crowded with customers. Don’t 
leave business undone to look up to business. 
Keep hard at what you find to do. Make horse- 
shoe nails when nobody brings you a horse to 
shoe. And while your face is feebly lighted with 
the glimmer of a small fire on your forge, one 
will tap you on the shoulder and give you a job 
to do, when you must heap the coals and raise a 
fire that will make the whole shop glow in its 
ruddy light. 


Digby fell down the other slippery morning. 
As he sat on the ground he muttered, ‘‘I have no 
desire to see the city burnt down, but devoutly 
wish the streets were laid in ashes.” 








A broker, in State street. deeply absorbed in 
speculation, belng asked, the other morning, 
«‘How do you do?’’ replied abruptly, “About two 
per cent. a month.”’ 
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WHAT SENT ONE HUSBAND TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUNNY SIDE,” 


[From the ‘Tell-Tale, or Home Secrets, told 
by Old Travellers,”’.a posthumous volume, by the 
author of “Sunny Side,” ‘‘A Peep at Number 
One,” &c., we make a pleasant selection. | 

Mr. Warren left his counting-room at the hour 
of one, to go home to dinner. He sauntered lei- 
surely along, for he knew by long experience that 
dinner never waited for him. As he turned the 
last corner, he ran into the arms of a man who 
was advancing at arapid. pace. Each stopping 
to adjust a hat, after such a collision, instantly 
recognized the other as an old acquaintance. 

«Why, Harry, is it you?” 

“ *Pon my word, Charley! where did you drop 
down from?’ 

‘From the clouds, as [ always do,” said Charles 
Morton. ‘You, Warren, are creeping along as 
usual. It’s an age since I met you. How goes 
the world with you?” 

«After a fashion,” said Warren; ‘sometimes 
well and sometimes ill. I am quite a family man 
now, you know—wife and four children.” 

«Ah, indeed! No, I did not know that; I have 
quite lost track of you, since we were in Virginia 
together.” 

“Come, it is just our dinner hour,” said Mr. 
Warren: ‘‘come home with me, and let us have a 
talk about old times.” 

‘«‘With all my heart,” said Morton; “I want to 
see the wife, and children, too. Has the wife the 
laughing black eyes and silken ringlets you mar- 
ried in imagination long ago, Harry?”’ 

‘‘Not exactly,” said Warren, without returning 
very heartily his friend’s smile. ‘My wife was 
pretty, once, though; she was very pretty when I 
married her, but she is a feeble woman; she has 
seen a great deal of illness since then, and it has 
changed her somewhat.” 

By this time Mr. Warren reached his own door, 
and, with some secret misgivings, turned the key, 
and invited his friend into his small but comfort- 
ably furnished house. Glad he was, indeed, to 
meet him; but, if the truth must be told, he would 
have been quite as well pleased if it had been 
after dinner. He would have felt easier could he 
have prepared the lady of the house to receive his 
guest. For his part, he would have killed the 
fatted calf, with great rejoicing; but to set wife, 
children, house and table, in a hospitable tune, 
required more time than he could now command. 

“Sit down,’’ said he, ushering Morton into the 
best parlor. ‘Take the rocking-chair, Charley; 
you have not forgotten your old tricks, of always 
claiming the rocking-chair, have you? Stop—a 
little dust on it.’”” Out came his pocket-handker- 
chief, and wiped off, not a little, but a great deal 
of dust. ‘‘Never mind,” said he; ‘make yourself 
quite at home, while I go and hunt up the folks, 
will you?” 

Mr. Warren thought it prudent to close the 
parlor doors after him, that all unnecessary com- 
munication with the rest of the house might be 
cut off. His first visit was to the kitchen, to 


ascertain which way the wind blew there. If! 
5 


Von. I.—No. 6. 











Betty, the old family servant and maid-of-all- 
work, was in good humor, he had little to fear. 
No one could better meet an exigency, when she 
had a mind to the work. He opened the door 
gently. ‘‘Well, Betty,” said he, in a conciliatory 
tone, ‘‘what have you got nice for us to-day?” , 
She seemed to understand, as if by instinct, her 
importance, and was just cross enough to make a 
bad use of it. 
“Got! why the veal-stakes, to be sure, you 
sent home; I don’t see what else we could have.” 
“(Have you anything for dessert?” was asked, 
in the same gentle tone. . 
“T s’pose there.is a pie somewhere.” 


“Well Betty, I wish you d get up adish 
of ham and eggs, if you c eare to have a 


gentleman to dine with us, and. the dinner is , 


rather small.’’ 

Betty looked like a thunder-cloud. “You'll 
have to want a good while, I guess, then; the fire 
is all out.”” ' 

«Put on some charcoal,” said Mr. Warren; 
‘here, I'll get it, while you cut the ham. Now, 
do give us one of your nice dishes, Betty; nobody 
can cook ham and eggs quite like you, when you 
have a mind to. Where is Mrs. Warren?”’ 

«In her chamber, I s’pose,” said Betty, sulkily, 
adding, in an under tone, not exactly intended to 
reach her master’s ear—‘‘where she always is.”’ 

He did hear it, however, and with a foreboding 
heart he went to his wife’s chamber. 

The room was partially darkened, and on the 
bed, in loose sick gown, with dishevelled hair, lay 
Mrs. Warren. Her hand rested on a bottle of 
camphor, and on the stand at her side was an 
ominous bow] of water, with wet clothes in it. 

«Juliette, my love, are you ill?” 

«Til? what a question to ask! I told you half-a- 
dozen times, this morning, I had one of my head- 
aches; that’s just all you mind about me!’ 

“T am sorry but I really thought, Juliette, it 
would pass off. Shall you not feel able to come 
down to dinner?” 

“‘No, I am sure I never shall want anything to 
eat again; it seems as if these headaches would 
kill me.” 

‘‘Where are the children?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure;I can’t look after 
them when I am sick! If Betty can’t do that, 
she had not better try to do anything.” 

“TI wish you would, make an effort, Juliette, 
and come down to dinner; I have an old friend to 
dine with us—Charles Morton, of whom you have 
so often heard me speak. He has come on purpose 
to see my wife and children.” 

“Dear me! how could you bring company home 
to-day, when you knew I was sick? I don’t be- 
lieve I could hold my head up, if I were to try!” 
and, closing her eyes, she pressed both hands on 
her temples. 

Mr. Warren said no more; he would not urge 
the matter. He made up his mind to dine without 
her; and, with a sigh, he slowly returned to the 

arlor. Had he spoken out his honest feelings, 
e would have said, ‘‘What a misfortune it is for 
a young man to have an ailing wife! My ser- 
vants rule, my children are neglected, my house 
is in disorder, my wife does not like it because I 
do not make a fuss over her all the time, and 
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something is the matter continually; if it is not | 
one thing, it is another—and I am weary of it!” 

He found his friend still in the arm-chair, busily 
reading a scrap-book which was on the table. 
Fun danced in his eyes and twitched at the 
corners of his mouth; and as soon as he caught 
sight of Warren, he burst into a merry peal of 
laughter. Warren could not resist it, and he 
laughed full five minutes before he knew what the 
jokewas. It was only something in the scrap-book 
which brought to remembrance an old scrape they 
had together—but the laugh worked like a charm 
with him. His family troubles seemed to vanish 
before it, like mists in the morning. A more 
manly courage aroused in him; he was a 
better and a str man. 

““By George, Charley,” said he, something like 
the Harry Warren of other days, ‘it does one 
good to hear your old horse-laugh again!” An 
animated conversation ensued, and it was some 
time before Mr. Warren remembered that they 
had not yet dined. 

«“We are not going to starve you out, Charley,” 
said he, ‘“‘but my wife is not able to be about to- 
day, and our cook, I see, is taking her own time. 
Excuse me a moment, and I will go and stir her 
up, by way of remembrance.” 

Much to his delight, the bell rang. He was 
saved the trial of bearding the lion twice in his 
den. As he was going to the dining-room with 
his friend, a troop of ill-dressed and noisy children 
pushed by them, and hurried in great disorder to 
their seats. Mr. Morton spoke to them, but they 
hung their heads. He was somewhat embarrassed. 

. He felt that he ought to take some notice of them, 
and yet it seemed as ifit would spare his friend’s 
feelings not to notice them. He took hold of the 
wrong horn of the dilemma. 

«Which of them looks like the mother, Harry?” 

“The buy nearest you, I think,” was the short 
reply; then, as if obliged to add, by way of apo- 
logy, ‘I am very sorry that Mrs. Warren cannot 
come down to-day, but she has one of her bad 
headaches.” 

“She is a-coming,” said one of the children; 
“she says she s’poses she must.” 

Morton pretended not to hear this speech. He 
saw that something was wrong in his friend’s do- 
mestic life. Had he, then, married unfortunately? 
“I shall be sorry for him, if he has,” thought 
Morton; ‘‘he deserves a good wife; a better-hearted 
fellow never breathed.”’ 

Warren’s sunshine was fast vanishing, though 
his dinner, it is but fer to Betty we should 
say, was well-cooked: yet his table needed the 
lady. No clean napkins were there; no nice 
salts and shining spoons graced it; no order and { 
elegance of serving made it attractive. Betty had 
no eye for the fancy-work. But the food was 
good, and there was an abundance of it; and the 

mtlemen would have enjoyed it, if the children 
fad nét been so troublesome. 

When dinner was about half over, Mrs. Warren 
made her appearance. Walking in languidly, 
she took her seat at the head of the table. She 
still wore her loose gown, over which she had 
thrown a shawl. Her ~ was = uncom bed. 
Her eyes were dull and heavy in their ion, 
and her gyebrows were elevated. She looked as 








if she felt miserable. ‘‘Ah, Juliette,” said Mr. 
Warren, slightly coloring, «‘I did not know that 
you would feel able to come down. Let me in- 
troduce you to my old friend, Mr. Morton.” 

Mrs. Warren bowed. 

‘You have been suffering with a headache to- 
day, my friend tells me,” said Mr. Morton. 

“Yes, I suffer nearly all the time,” was the re- 
ply; “if it is not one thing, it is another. Iam 
almost discouraged.” 

“QO, no, Juliette, it is some time since you have 
had a bad turn,”’ said her husband. 

“Only last week,’’ was her short reply. ‘‘Your 
memory is not very good on this point. I believe 
you think I can help being sick.” 

Mr. Warren tried to laugh off this thrust; but 
there was no heart in it. All sociality vanished 
with Mrs. Warren’s presence, and all peace, too; 
for the children acted worse than ever. Mr. Mor- 
ton suffered for his friend, and was much relieved 
when ns were again by themselves in the 
parlor. e could have forgiven the want of 
glossy ringlets and laughing eyes, but he could 
not forgive the want of good humor, in Harry 
Warren’s wife. He felt as if his friend had been 
taken in; he pitied him; and firmer than ever was 
his determination to run no such hazards himself. 

So much of Mr. Warren’s day had been occu- 
pied with his friend, that it was quite late before 
he was able to leave his store. He went home 
weary in body and mind. How much he needed 
to have things comfortable and cheerful around 
him there! But, much as he loved his family, he 
found neither rest nor pleasure at home. Work 
for them he would, like a dog, from morning to 
night; but, when the day’s toil was over, there 
were no home attractions for him. This night, it 
would have been a comfort to him, could he have 


just thrown himself down cn the sofa and taken 


kis book; but he knew well enough this would not 
answer. He knew that his wife had been watch- 
ing to hear his steps, and would feel hurt if he 
did not go up to her at once. So, with a sigh, he 
went into thedusky chamber. As he expected, 
his wife was on the bed. 

“Do you feel any better. Juliette?” 

“‘Better?—no! It seems as if I should go crazy. 
Those children will kill me. Do, pray, Mr. 
Warren, send them off to bed, or hold my head, 
or do something. I thought you never would 
come home.”’ 

The air of the sick-room, perfumed as it was 
with camphor and ammonia, oppressed the weary 
man. He said he would go and send the children 
to bed. 

This was more @asily said than done; the 
children were tired and cross, and full of wants, 
and Betty would not help him in the least. Pa- 
tience and perseverance, however, got the last 
little urchin into his nest. ‘Now go to sleep, 
boys,” said he; ‘your mother is sick to-night, 
and I must not hear a word from you.” 

“Seems to me, mother is always sick,” said 


a 
«Then, Master Henry, it is your duty always 
to keep still;—remember that, will you!” 

It was after eight o’clock before Mr. Warren 
had a chance to eat any supper. He went to the 
dining-room. His tea had stood until it was quite 
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cold; his toast was cold, and a dim lamp cast a { before she awoke the second time. Dressing her- 
jaundiced light over his uninviting repast. He, }self at her leisure, she went to the dining-room. 
however, was used to such things; indeed, he {Some cold breakfast stood waiting for her, which 
hardly expected anything different. The meal {she partook of alone—neither husband nor children 
over, he drew his evening paper from his pocket {were there. At dinner she met her children, but 
and read it, feeling all the time like a culprit. He {not her husband; he had not returned. This pro- 
knew that he was expected in that oppressive {voked her a little. ‘‘He stays,”’ thought she, 
chamber, and that the minutes of his delay were }‘‘just on purpose, because I am ill. I'll keep out 
counted. After nine it was, the clock was on the sof his way, I guess, for one while.”” With this 
point of striking ten, when he re-entered it. } generous resolve, she took to her darkened cham- 
Camphor and ammonia were as strong as ever, ; ber, her camphor and ammonia (which she knew 
and the headache, too, to all appearance. to be particularly unpleasant to him,) and her 
“Can I do anything for you, Juliette?” bandages and ice-water. Tea-time came, but not 
“Do anything! I might die, for all anybody ;Mr. Warren. The children had their supper, and 
would do for me. What made you come upat all?” ; went to bed. Eight, nine, o’clock struck. 
“You know very well, Juliette, I had to put the ;Mrs. Warren sprang from bed and called 
children to bed, to get them out of your way; and, } Betty. ‘‘Betty, where can Mr. Warren be? Here 
tired as I was, I never got a mouthful of supper {it is ten o’clock, and he has not come yet.” 
until almost nine o’clock. Ihave done the best} ‘I declare, Miss Warren, I don’t know what 
I could.” can have becomeof him. There, now, I do remem- 
He said this in a tone which showed that he{ber. ”I'wan’t but yesterday he paid me up all my 
was both irritated and hurt. Once, Mrs. Warren } wages, and paid a quarter in advance, because, he 
would have been much grieved, and would have }said, he had the money by him, and might not . 
sought earnestly to heal the wound which she {have it by and by. ‘Then,’ says he, Betty, says 
made; but being sick so much was fast making jhe, ‘if I should not be at home one of these nights, 
her selfish. It was only of self she thought. you need not be frightened. I have got to go off 
“T wish you would not complain of me,” said {on some business, and may not get back. You 
she, bursting into tears; ‘‘I have as much as I ;need not keep the doors open after ten forme. I 


can bear, without being found fault with.”’ won’t tell Miss Warren,’ says he; ‘she'll worry.’ 
“I was not finding fault with you, Juliette; ;Them’s the very words he said. Now, I'll bet 
but a man can’t do more than he can do.” that’s where he hasgone; and we may as well lock 


Juliette continued to sob; her husband was {up and go to bed. He won’t be here to-night.” 
silent. When, at length, they slept, it was with; More in anger than in sorrow, Mrs. Warren 
chilled affections and heavy hearts, and their slum- ; consented to this arrangement, and went back to 
bers were neither sweet nor refreshing. her solitary chamber. Seldom thinking of any 

Several years passed, and Mrs. Warren’s health { one but herself, she settled it in her mind that Mr. 
did not improve. She seemed to have made up; Warren had chosen this particular time to attend 
her mind that she must suffer, and that people ; to his business for no other reason than to get rid 
ought to pity her, and not expect her to do any- {of one of her headaches. She lay awake until 
thing. The sunshine that had once been about { midnight, brooding over his supposed unkindness. 
her vanished; she spoke at all times in a dis-{She really hoped that he would come, try his 
tressed tone of voice; a doleful expression became ; door, and find it fast, that she might have the 
habitual with her. She made no exertion which } satisfaction of hearing him go elsewhere to seek 
she could avoid; she shirked every care which ; lodgings: for she had fully determined not to let 
could be avoided. Mr. Warren and Betty must {him in. Twelve o'clock struck in the old church 
see to things. Now, Betty was no housekeeper; { steeple; no sound but theheavy tread of the watch- 
she could do hard work, but not head work. She ;man was heard. She then gave him up, and 
did not understand economy. She used up what {‘‘nursing her wrath to keep it warm,” at length 
she had, without thinking of to-morrow. It was ‘fell asleep. 
not her business to be bothering as to how the; It seemed as if she had but just fallen asleep, 
two ends should meet. Such management at {when Betty very unceremoniously burst open her 
home, together with the increasing wants of a {door,and slamming back the shutters to let in the 
family, required a good income. Mr. Warren’s gray light of morning—‘Miss Warren,” said she, 
business gave him a comfortable living, but it was | ‘do, for gracious, see what this means. Here was 
not quite equal to filling up flour-barrels which {the market-boy a-thumping me up a full hour 
had a hole in the bottom. He began to run be- { before time, and he set down his basket and run 
hind, and to become discouraged. He got into : like shot; and I opened it, and what should I see 
debt, and then, going on from bad to worse, he | right on top but this letter for you,from Mr. War- 
became completely disheartened. His family was;ren! Something or other is wrong, you may de- 
a dragon him. He could not tell his wife of his ; pend upon it.” 
troubles—if he did, she only cried, and said, ‘‘she; Mrs. Warren, trembling with impatience, 
was sure she could not help it; she did all she } broke the seal, and read as tollows;— 
could, when her health was so poor. She thought ; “Dzarest JULIETTE:— 4 
he might have more feeling for her than to com- } “Don’t be frightened, now, into one of your 
plain.” He, therefore, formed his own plans in; poor turns. Nothing very dreadful has 
silence. pened, or is going to happen, that I know of. 

One October morning, Mrs. Warren awoke with ; Read my letter quietly, and take what cannot be 
one of her sick headaches. Finding this to be the | helped as easy as you can. : 
case, she went to sleep again, and it was very late} ‘‘My business has been running behindhand 
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for a good while. Every year I have found my- ‘ of her way; she could bear no noise, she said, 
self deeper and deeper in debt. It wore upon me} and they did not like to be with her. Still, she 
dreadfully, and I made up my mind at Jast that} had been so long inefficient in her family, that 
I could not stand it so for a great while. I never} she was not much missed; they were accustomed 
liked to talk to you about it; you always seemed } to do without her. 

to have troubles enough of yourown. Theother} One day, Betty came in as usual for money. 
day, when I was looking over my accounts, a} Mrs. Warren went to her purse, and, to her 
friend came in to ask me if I would sell out.} utter amazement, found that she had but one 
He wanted to buy, and offered me a fair price. } ten-dollar bill left. She handed it to Betty, and, 
‘But what shall I do?’ said I. ‘Go to California,’} with the empty purse in her hand, she sunk 
says he; ‘there is a splendid chance for you-<a} down into a seat. For the first time it flashed 
ship sails next week.’ He said so much that I} over her that there was a bottom to her purse; 
took up with his advice. I sold out, paid up all} and who was to refill it? She had been so ab- 
my debts, paid your house-rent for two years in} sorbed by her own selfish sorrows, that she really 
advance, and igs one quarter ahead. After} had not before given the subject a thought. She 
this was all do had but just enough to fit} was overwhelmed at this discovery. What was 
me out, and fifty dollars over, which I enclose for} now to be done? What should she do? Where 
ree. It will answer for the present. You can} should she go? Roused by this stirring necessity, 

y 





I have no} ceeded plan, and thought thought, in wild con- 





and by let your house, and go home to} her mind began to work with vigor. Plan suc- 
your mother, if you think it best. 


time to think or plan for you now. I will write 
as soon asI can. When you read this, I shall 
be far on my way, if we are prospered. 

“T love you, Juliette, and my children, and it 
is for your sakes, mainly, that I have taken this 
step. You could none of you bear poverty. I 


fusion. She would go home to her mother.—She 
would not go home to her mother. The children 
would kill the old folks. But she must go home 
to her mother.—No, she wou/dn’t go home to her 
mother. A poor, deserted wife, with four chil- 
dren on her hands—the shame of it would kill 








go in the ship Emily. I will write you all the} her; she would beg first. But what could she 
particulars by the first opportunity. Keep upa}do? Here gaped before her an empty purse. 
good heart, now; depend upon it I shall come} ‘What can Ido? I'll keepschool.—O! I should 
home arich man. Gold is plenty as blackber-} die, shut up in a hot room, with a parcel of chil- 
ries in California, and I am not ashamed to dig.} dren. I could not live one month and keep 
I have a strong arm and a stout heart. Kiss the} school. Then I must fill up my house with 
children for me, and tell Betty I won’t forget her} boarders.—What could I do with boarders, sick 
if she will do well by you while I am gone. Be-} as I amvall the while? I hate house-keeping; I 
lieve me that I am still yours, affectionately, cannot bear care!” Wide gaped the empty purse 
“Harry Warren.” }still. She flung it down, and herself, too, on the 
The reading of this letter, as might be} carpet, and wept like a child. ‘My children 
imagined, was followed by a fit of hysterics, and} must have bread, and J must get it for them.” 
shrieks, and floods of tears, and wringing of} Ah! now those teers fall for them; the first tears 
hands. At one time, Mrs. Warren would call} which had fallen for any one but self. They 
her husband the greatest savage living. Then,} softened her parching heart, and refreshed it as 
again, she would soften down into grief, like that} summer rain the thirsty earth. 
of the children, who mourned over him as over} ‘‘I will not go home!” said she, rousing herself 
one dead. Between them all and her own sorrow,} with a sudden energy. “I believe that I can, 
Betty had a hard time of it that day. However,} and I will, support my family myself. I know 
she stood at her post bravely; with coaxing and} itis in me. 1 will fill my house with boarders. 
scolding, she managed the children, succeeded in} I will get a living, and I will set about it before 
quieting them, and before night Mrs. Warren; my last dollar is gone.”’ Back went the clasp of 
was more calm. Betty had such wonderful sto-} the empty purse, and its gaping mouth was si- 
ries laid up in some little corner of her brain} lenced. 
about the gold in California, how many people; Juliette Harwood had not been like Mrs. War- 
she had heard of who had come back rich as;ren. She had both energy and sweetness of cha- 
Croesus, that Mrs. Warren could not but listen.}racter when Henry Warren wooed her. The 
Then Betty was so sure that Mr. Warren would} seeds of her future misery, however, had been 
make his fortune—he was just the man for it—} carefully sown by her over-indulgent mother. If 
that the hysterics finally had to yield to the}anything ailed Juliette, it was a great affair. 
golden visions. Still, Mrs. Warren passed from {She was nursed, and tended, and babied, and 
this state into one of settled melancholy, and{ never allowed to exert herself at all. She was 
“continued so for many weeks. She took no in-! brought up to feel that everything must yield to 
terest either in her house or children. She gave{her poor feelings; so that when, after her mar- 
money to Betty, and let her do as she pleased { riage, her health really became somewhat deli- 
with it. If they had anything to eat, it was all}cate, she had no resolution to meet it. As we 
very well; and if they had nothing, it was just {have seen, she became selfish and indifferent. 
‘the same. She neither went out nor saw any} Another day had now dawned, and the latent 
one at home. Her time was spent between the; energy of Juliette Harwood must come forth to 
sofa and bed. If she tried to divert herself with | Juliette Warren. That kind heart and strong 
‘anything, it was with very light reading, but} arm, which had so long supported her, had been 
generally even that required more effort than she{taken away. Now she had no one but herself to 
chose to make. The children learned to keep out | depend upon. 
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“I will take boarders.”” This she settled, and} ren, slowly and sadly. ‘I had about made up 
with promptness went immediately about it. For, my mind that you would leave me, and I should 
the first time since her husband's departure, she; have to get another girl. I will go the office now. 
went out.on a week-day. She went to her hus-} You will stay, Betty, long enough to teach her 
band’s friend, Charles Morton. Mr. Morton could} the way round, won’t you?” 
scarcely refrain from expressing his astonish-} Betty looked thunderstruck; she could not im- 
ment, when he heard her proposal. Sad mis-} mediately speak. 
givings he had as to its success; nevertheless, he} ‘‘And you sick all the time!” said she, at last. 
promised to aid her. Indeed, he knew then of; ‘‘You can’t do nothing. How will you look 
two young men who were looking for just such a’ going down and seeing to dinner, with one of 
place. As they were near by, he offered to go at ; your headaches, I should like to know?” 
once and see them. Mrs. ee sat down and; I“ expect it will come hard on me, Betty; but 
awaited his return. The young men accepted’ I cannot help it—it must be done. I have made 
the offer, and wished to come the next day. This; up my mind to it. You will stay with me a fort- 
was pressing matters hard. Mrs. Warren calcu-} night, won’t you? I don’t expett to get any one 
lated on some weeks, at least, for preparation—} to fill your place, you have been with us so long; 
she knew she must get used to effort; but here it —let me see, now, ever since Henry was born;— 
was—she must take the boarders at their time,} you seem like one of us. Still, 1 must do the 
or lose them. She decided to take them. } best I can. Do, for my sake, Betty, try and make 
Betty as yet knew not a word about the mat- it easy for me to break in a new hand. I will go 
ter. ‘‘Would she consent to remain,” anxiously | right out, now, and see what I can do.” 
thought Mrs. Warren, ‘‘to remain and work so; Mrs. Warren began to tie on her bonnet. 
much harder? Then she had had her own way} ‘Well, if this an’t pretty times!’’ said Betty, 
so long, would she bear a mistress? If she should’ her face becoming redder and redder, while her 
go, how was her place to be supplied? She had; voice grew husky. ‘‘Do you think, Miss War- 
been so long in the family, she knew everything} ren, that I am really a-going off to leave you in 
they had, and where it was kept.’’ Mrs. Warren; such a pickle? I guess [can work as you, any 
felt her ignorance. She would have to go to Betty) day; and if we can’t both of us together get 
to ask about everything. Indeed, she did not} victuals and drink for the children, why, we'll 
know what she had. It seemed as if she could) give it up. WhenIam gone, you can get an- 
not stir hand or foot without Betty. Yet, if she) other gal, if you are a mind to.” 
would go, she must make up her mind to it; for; So Betty*remained, and took hold of her new 
here she was—her boarders were engaged. More} labors courageously. This was an inexpressible 
than anything else she dreaded breaking the sub-} relief to Mrs. Warren. Indeed, it is somewhat 
ject to Betty. This was her first trial; it was a} doubtful whether she could have gone on without 
severe one, and we must not blame her too much; her. 
because, woman-like, she sat down first and had} Her house filled up rapidly, and unwearied 
a good cry over it. But crying did not help it} exertions and care were necessary to keep it in 
any, and time pressed. So she wound up her} order. After some severe struggles with her old 
resolution once more, and called Betty. habits.of indolence and indulgence, she came off 
‘“‘Marm?”’ said she. conqueror. She found out there was such a thing 
“I want to see you a few minutes, Betty.” as keeping illness confined within its proper 
‘“‘T am busy now; I'll come by and by.” sphere—that is, to the body, while the mind 
“T cannot wait, Betty. I want to see you now.” might go free. She found out that throbbing 
The very unusual tone of decision in which} temples and disordered nerves could be made to 
this was uttered, surprised Betty into instant} obey as well as rule. At those times when, if 
obedience. ; left to the dictates of her own poor feeling, she 
‘What do you want of me?” said she, rather} would scarcely have -dragged one foot after an- 
pettishly, as she entered the parlor. other, she found out that she could step about 
Mrs. Warren’s heart sunk. ‘I want to talk her day’s work, and briskly, too. Every victory 
with you, Betty, a little about my plans. I’ve} gained made her stronger. Then, in addition to 
got to do something to get aliving. My money } this moral renovation, her health really improved. 
is all gone. I gave you the last dollar, this} She found out there was no doctor for her like 
morning.”’ Dr. ‘‘Have-to.”” Her cheeks became ruddy and 
“The iand! Well, I’ve been expecting it, this} her eyes bright, and her mind awoke to cheer- 
some time. I s’pose, now, you will go home to}fulness and activity, in the pleasant society 
your mother?” which was now about her. Juliette Warren, in 
“No, [have decided not to go home. I am}a@ few months, was very much changed, as all 
going to fill my house up with boarders, and two} would have seen, could they have gone with 
are coming to-morrow,” said she, making a); Betty to her chamber, when, for the first time 
desperate effort to get the worst out. ) since the day the boarders came, she carried up 
“Well, if that an’t a pretty piece of work!” a meal to her, and found her on the bed with her 
said Betty, her face turning all manner of colors; } memling-basket by her, thimble on, work in 
‘and you think I am going to take care of you} hand, trying between the paroxysms of pain to 
and the children, and a house full of boarders ; set a few stitches. 
into the bargain, do you? I tell you, Miss War-} ‘The land, Miss Warren!”’ said old Betty, “if 
— 4 won't slave myself to death so, for no- | I was as s.ck as to go to bed, I am sure I wouldn’t 
y! sew. 
“I did not think you would,” said Mrs. War- “Q, I must; I cannot afford time to be sick.” 
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“Well, now, if I shall not give it all up!} the peach-blossom on her cheek. A neat morn- 
What do you think Mr. Warren would say, to} ing-dress, fitting her trim figure, was finished off 
see you now? I'll bet he wouldn’t believe his} at top by a white collar, which encircled her 
own eyes.” } white throat. She was handing a cup of coffee, 

Mrs. Warren made no reply; but this remark} when she heard the front door open. As her 
of Betty’s went like an arrow to her heart. In} table was full, she set down the cup te listen. 
an instant a gleam of light shot across the past. ! Steps were heard on the stairs. Mr. Morton en- 
As if by a sudden revelation, she saw at a glance) tered the dining-room, and a gentleman followed. 
ajl its mistakes. Days, months, nay, years,}—A stranger, was he? His sun-burnt face was 
were marshalled before her; through all of which} almost concealed by immense mustaches and 
she had been the sick, complaining, inefficient} whiskers. He was stout and short, and singu- 
wife and mother. She was almost overwhelmed; } larly dressed.—A stranger, was he? Eye met 
she had never seen it so before. Scene after scene } eye and heart leaped to heart, and with a scream 
crowded upon hegmmind, in which she had taxed | of joy she sprang to meet her husband. Yes, it 
her husband’s paffence to the utmost. And what was he. There he was, safe and sound, toils and 
had she given him in return for all his kindness? } dangers notwithstanding—safe in his own home; 
Nothing. His home had been uncomfortable, and } the wife of his early love restored to him; his 
his money had been wasted. Now she could see } children, boys of whom any man might be proud, 

lainly enough why he left her. Now she felt} shouting around him; and there, in the rear, 

w deeply she had wronged him. She longed to ' faithful old Betty, wiping her eyes with the cor- 
throw herself at his feet, and implore his forgive-} ner of her apron, and crying, because “she did 
ness. All her early love for him revived in its} not know what on airth else to do.” 
intensity. “O, my God!’’ she exclaimed, in a} As we are strangers, it would be polite for us 
burst of grief, ‘spare him, O, spare him to re-} to withdraw, with the boarders, and leave the 
turn, that I may make some amends for the in-} famiiy to their well-earned joy; but we cannot 
jury I have done him, and that he may know of} refrain from stealing, by and by, away from the 
my penitence and love!” children, up stairs with Harry Warren and his 

For many days after this, Mrs. Warren carried } wife, into the old chamber. No camphor and 
with her an aching heart. It required a prodi-} ammonia are there, now, I promise you. They 
gious effort for her to make exer‘ion, in this state | sat down in the old arm-chair together, and Ju- 
of feeling: but it must be done. Even sorrow} liette told over her story, showing the purse, 
cold not be indulged in selfishly. } which, when empty, with gaping mouth, preached 

She sought some comfort by writing to her} to her se loudly and fearfully one day, and what 
husband, stealing time for this from her sleep. } effort and toil it cost her to fill it, and how much 
These letters, by the way, never reached him; good the toil had done her. Then, with trembling 
neither did his reach her. voice and bowed head, she lingered on that night 

At this time, also, she formed another plan, } of bitterest sorrow, when Betty gave her the key 
which was a comfort to her. She determined to} of the past, and she saw how, through excessive 
lay by every cent which she could possibly spare | selfishness, she had sinned. She told, too, how 
from her earnings, hoping to collect at least aj her heart had asked for her husband's forgive- 
small sum towards assisting her husband in setting ' ness. Then came the plan she had found comfort 
up in business, should he come home as poor ashe} in. With glistening eye and trembling fingers, 
went. This gave her a new motive for exertion.) she snapped open the purse before him, and 
She gave her whole mind to her business. vod showed to him her little treasure of hoarded gold, 
house was popular; her table was filled to over-} hoarded for him alone; she poured it all out into 
flowing; her affairs were well managed. She} his hard, brown hand, while the tears, big teats, 
was, as she deserved to be—for there were not} rolling down his swarthy cheeks, dropped upon 
ten ladies in the city who made more effort—she} it. He, weeping over a little heap of yellow 
was successful. Her children were put out to the } dust, who, in California’s mines, had gathered it 
best schools. They improved rapidly in mind} by the spade-full! Yet not California, with all 
and manners. Henry was a great help to hers} her golden treasures, could have purchased for 
he was a manly little fellow, with his father’s} the grateful man what this had given him. 
kind heart. We must not linger over the opening of the 

Betty continued to rule in the kitchen, though } old chest, which was so well freighted with na- 
a stout girl was brought in to serve under her. } tive ore; enough for all, Betty included, and 
The boarders always knew Betty’s cooking—no } enough, we presume, to have set Mr. Warren up 
one else made things taste quite so well; so she} in that very handsome store where last we saw 
kept on the way, doing her full share of the} him. 
fretting and scolding, and her full share of the} Juliette Warren is still in comfortable health, 
work, too. She never let her mistress go ahead } an energetic woman, and a first-rate housekeeper. 
of her; on her feet she would stand ‘as long as} If ever she finds herself ‘‘running down,” as they 
Miss Warren, she knew,”’ if she was tired enough } say, she takes to her old Doctor Have-to; and if 
to drop. no necessity is laid upon her for exertion, she lays 

One morning Mrs. Warren was presiding, as} it upon herself. Long life and happiness to them 
usualy at her cheerful breakfast-table. She} and their children! 
looked the personification of health and neatness.} Should there be any wives who have not yet 
Her soft, glossy hair was brushed back under an been able to find out what sent their husbands to 
embroidered cap, which was tied with rose-) California, Juliette’s history may give them a 
colored strings, deepening a little the shade of} little light on the matter. 
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PLEASANT VARIETIES. 


Duty itself is supreme delight when love is the 
inducement to labor. 


When men try to get more good than comes 
from well doing, they always get less. 


The man who never interfered with his wife’s 
affairs, is in the city. P.S. He is unmarried. | 


The only thing which every one can do, and} 
the only thing which any one need do, is his 
duty. 

Example is more forcible than precept. ‘My 
people,” said Mr. Cecil, ‘‘look at me six days in 
the week to see what I mean on the Sabbath.” 


In whatever shape evil comes, we are apt to 
exclaim, with Hamlet, «Take any shape but 
that!” 


A shirt made with the magnetic needle and the 
thread of a parson’s discourse, will be exhibited 
at the World’s Fair, in New York. 


Temperance puts wood on the fire, 
barrel, vigor in the body, intelligence in the brain, 
and spirit in the whole composition of man. 


Severe trials call into action those reserved 
forces of thought and courage and fortitude and 
faith, which give the victory in the battle of life. 


} 
2 
) 
2 
) 
d 
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flour in the} 








A negro undergoing an examination at North- 
ampton, Mass., when asked if his master was a 
Christian, replied—‘‘No, sir; he’s a member of 
Congress.”’ 


Married, John Finn to Sally Dorr. If it takes 
one marriage to make a Dorr Sall Finn, (dorsal 
fin) how many would it take to make the whole 
fish? 


A humorous old gentleman of our acquaintance 
having handed a few coppers to an itinerant 
music-grinder, has entered the disbursement in 
his petty expense-book as ‘‘organic change!”’ 


Leigh Hunt was asked by a lady, at dessert, if 
he would not venture on an orange? ‘‘Madame, 
I should be very happy to do so, but I am afraid 
I should tumble off.”’ 


Very Accommopatina. —Cabby ( ares’ f ) “Beg 
pardon, sir; please don’t smoke in the keb, sir; 
ladies do complain 0’ the *bacca uncommon. Bet- 
ter let me smoke it for yer, outside, sir!” 


A short man became attached to a very tall 
woman, and somebody said that he had fallen in 
love with her. ‘Do you call that falling in love?’ 
said an old bachelor. ‘ft is more like climbing 
up to it.” 

A man called upon an unfortunate tradesman 
to pay ademand. <I can never pay it,”’ said he, 
“Tam not worth a farthing; but I will give you a 
note—I am not so poor yet but that I can sign a 
note. 


WEBSTER AND Everetr.—The Newark Daily 
Advertiser says of these distinguished men:— 
‘They will descend to posterity together. Web- 
ster is the sturdy oak—Everett the graceful elm; 
both long-lived trees natural to our soil.” 











Thackeray, in one of his lectures, paid a de- 
served compliment to the English language. «It 
is the only language,” he said, ‘‘that Freedom is 


} permitted to speak.” 


The New York Star emits the following beam: 
A correspondent entered an office, and accused 
the compositor of not having punctuated his com- 
munication, when the typo earnestly replied— 
“I’m not a pointer—I’m a setter.” 


Every one must see daily instances of people 
who complain from a mere habit of complaining; 
and make their friends uneasy, and strangers. 
merry, by murmuring at ~—o do not exist, 
and repining at grievances ich they do not 
really feel. 


Do not sit dumb in company. That looks 
either like pride, cunning or stupidity. Give your 
opinion modestly, but freely; hear that of others 
with candor, and ever endeavor to find out and to 
communicate truth. 


Fear is implanted in us as a preservative from 
evil; but its duty, like other passions, is not to 


} overbear reason, but to assist it; nor should it be 


suffered to tyrannize in the imagination, to raise 
phantoms of horror, or beset life with supernu- 
merary distresses. 


Running into debt often tempts people to tell 
lies. This made a great wit say, ‘‘Lying rides 
on debt’s back.’”? When you have contracted a 
debt you may think little of payment, but credi- 
tors have better memories than debtors—being a 
superstitious sect, are great observers of days and 
times. 

It is related as an anecdote of the celebrated 
Talleyrand, that when he took the oath of alle- 
giance to Louis Phillippe, and the then new consti- 
tution, he jokingly, if not sneeringly, said: «Well, 
this is only the eighteenth oath I have taken to 
support a new constitution in France.” 


It is in the power of er man to preserve his 
probity; but no man living has it in his power to 
say that he can preserve his reputation, while 
there are so many evil tongues in the world 
ready to blast the fairest character; and so many 
open ears ready to receive their reports. 


A celebrated German physician is about to 
publish a scientifie condemnation of the present 
loose sleeves worn by the ladies. He proves that 
they promote rheumatism and all kinds of com- 
plaints, and recommends a return to the long and 
close sleeves of a former period. 


Mrs. Oakes Smith, in a lecture on woman’s 
rights, remarked that if a man wishes a job of 
work done cheap, he employs a woman to do it; 
if he has a bad bill to pass off, he gives it to a wo- 
man; and if he has a fit of d/ues, his wife has the 
benefit of it. 


Emerson says, ‘‘Adhesiveness isa large element 
of success. Genius has glue on its feet, and will 
take hold on a marble slab. Out of a pine log, 
a Yankee will whittle a Judgeship, a seat in Con- 
gress, @ mission to England. The first part of 
economy is to do your peculiar work; the second 
is to do it by system.” 
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EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


MR. THACKERAY, HIS LECTURES AND perusal of his books, or the hearing of his dis- 
WORKS. ‘courses, fully convinced that the plague spot of 

Now that the lectures of Mr. Thackeray in our | ‘i8ase is upon every one, and that it exerts a 
city have drawn to a close, it may, perhaps, be as | ©°2!Tolling power over every other healthy quality. 
well to examine somewhat more narrowly into | But if Mr. Thackeray tells the truth, as we 
their merit as compositions, their tendencies in the | 2dmit he does, he also tells it with that degree of 
main, the qualities of the gentleman by whom , distortion or caricature which novelists and artists 
they were delivered, and how far these lectures are licensed to employ: and what is far worse, he 
bear out the impression we had previously formed | does not tell the whole truth, butonly so much of it 
and promulgated ,in- relation to his novelistic | 8S suits his purpose. Now this would be all very 
writings. Well, if those who read could appreciate the fact, 
In this city, the lectures of Mr. Thackeray have | OT possessed an equal ability to fill out the angles 


been the “rage.” They were endorsed by “fash- |#nd enliven the shadows with warm touches of 
ion’’as admirable, and ‘fashion’? and her nu- | generous color. But there are very few who have 
merous imitators patronized them accordingly. | the capacity to do this, and fewer still will take 
The press spoke of them as acute analysis of | the trouble. The main army of readers neither 
habits and character, and a desire was created in |T€aSon nor examine for themselves; but taking 
those who are curiously speculative in such mat- | 2nything and everything that appears natural, to 
ters, to witness the artistic skill with which Swift | be true, they are willing to accept it as such, and 

in this way they take up abnormal views of 


was galvanised into life; the calm and devout ;!2. ; 2 L 
Addison held up to admiration and contempt; | things, which might readily be exchanged for a 
Dick Steele heartily praised and pitied; Fielding healthiermoralinsight, ifthey would only accustom 
exalted; Congreve, Gay, and Prior, each patted | themselves to extract the good from the evil, by 
on the head and dismissed with varying modicums giving free play to their own powers of mental 
of praise; the better qualities of Pope descanted analysis. Nothing can bemore plain and unpretend- 
upon, and his worst, singularly enough, deli- ;ing than the style of Mr. Thackeray; nothing can 
cately toned down; Sterne pounced upon and torn | be easier than his manner of delivery. So natural 
savagely to pieces, and Goldsmith lauded for his #04 frank is he, that he appeared to his numerous 
fine, generous traits of character, and praised, ; 2Uditors in the friendly aspect of a pleasant con- 
.With a covert sneer, for his simplicity. { versationalist, rather than as holding towards them 
But before proceeding any further with our re- ‘ the constrained position of a public lecturer. 
marks, let us do Mr. Thackeray the justice to say ; While listening to his remarks, the acuteness of 
that at the close of his last lecture, he defended | the analysis was often lost in admiring the charm 
himself from the charge previously made of having Of manner; and it is to this happy faculty that 
drawn a distorted portrait of Swift, or of any other | the success of Mr. Thackeray with us has been 
literary character which had passed before him ‘greatly owing. He neither stilts nor stultifies 
for critical review. This he did witha simple | himself; but presents himself in his natural 
earnestness that left upon the mind of his hearers } character as a quiet, self-possessed gentleman, as 
not a moment’s doubt of his truth. ; Well disposed to amuse his auditors by humorous 
We do not hesitate to say that the portraits of }touches and sarcastic allusions, as to instruct 
those literary worthies, which Mr. Thackeray has | them by skilful dissections of character. Of the 
thought proper to present to the public in a series | impression conveyed by a perusal of Thackeray’s 
of lectures, most admirably written, are portraits; | novels, an excellent review in the London Times 
while at the same time we admit, with those who ; thus speaks: 
dissent, that they are not correct portraits in the; ‘If, before the appearance of Esmond, we had 
strict sense of the word, inasmuch as they are | been asked to define the limits of Mr. Thackeray’s 
exaggerated and incomplete. The great fault of {field of operations, we should have said that it 
Mr. Thackeray does not lie in his want of skill, ! was bounded on the north by Baker street, and 
but in a certain distortion of intellectual vision, {on the south by Pall-mall. Nowhere had this 
by which he sees, in extraordinary prominence, ; novelist seemed more at home than in the draw- 
only the worst traits in the character of an indi- {ing-rooms of the Baker street district, and in the 
vidual, while the finer and more delicate qualities | coffee-rooms of the Pall-mall Club-house. The 
by which those even the least favorable, are in | petty vices and disagreeable foibles of the middle 
some degree chastened and modified, he eithcr ! classes were as familiar to him as his own coun- 
cannot see at all, or he regards them with a sar- | tenance, and, to speak the truth, it would really 
castic look, which very conclusively evinces his {seem that he loved to contemplate them with as 
doubts of their usefulness. {much enjoyment as a fond woman might her face. 
Of all the writers who have made life and cha- | Life drawn by the pencil of Mr. Thackeray was 
racter their study, Mr. Thackeray is the most one- | life without the bright light of heaven upon it; it 
sided. He has evidently seen a great deal of the ' was life looked upon with a disbelieving, a dis- 
world, and has become soured by his experience. | appointed, and a jaundiced eye. It was real, but 
The greatest danger we see both in his writings {only as sickness is real, or any other ener 
and his lectures, arises from the fact that he does | visitation. Travel whithersoever we might wi 
tell the truth. Unfortunately, too, we acknow- our clever but sceptical companion, it was im- 
ledge it to be the truth, and we rise from the’ possible to feel happy or at ease. We dared not 
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believe in heroism, for he rebuked the belief with | 
a sneer; we could not talk of human perfectibility, 
for he had pooh-poohed the idea with a smile of 
contempt. Ifhe introduced us to a clever girl, it 
was simply that we might detect hideous selfish- 
ness in its most delicate form. Did we note good- 
ness in man or woman, it was only to be re-; 
minded that we gazed upon fools. Generous im- 
pulses crossed our path, but invariably allied with 
sottishness or worse. Inquiring minds were pointed } 
out to us, listening industriously at key-holes, } 
and ambition was deemed to have a fit illustra- 
tion in the career of an aspiring swindler. It was 
not easy to proceed for an hour with Mr. Thacke- 
ray without being fascinated by the tranquil and 
self-confident flow of his discourse, and without | 
deriving instruction from his words; but the most } 
cheerful was doomed to lose all comfort in his’ 
walk. Who can be comfortable in a hospital? 
Who can be comfortable spending his days with} 
people not passionate enough for the perpetration | 
of great faults, and not sufficiently pure for the} 
perfect performance of the humblest virtues? Who} 
1s comfortable in a sponging-house, in a gambling ' 
booth, in any place on earth where the least? 
creditable of man’s great faculties are in full play, 
and where the highest and most ennobling are} 
for the time annihilated and extinct?” 





“MAKE THE BEST OF IT.” 

There are five little mono-syllabic words in the 
English tongue, which, framed into a simple sen-' 
tence, contain an injunction well calculated, when } 
adopted in the right spirit, to repress the rising} 
sense of discontent at our lot, and to lighten } 
those sorrows which are common to all. Those! 
five words, so profoundly wise, when properly’ 
applied, are, ‘‘ Make the best of it.” 

If the friend of your youth changes in his affec- 
tion towards you and reposes his confidence in} 
other and newer associates, perhaps less worthy, } 
do not cast him pettishly from your heart; but: 
learning wisdom from your own frailties, still) 
treat him kindly when you chance to meet, and } 
though his friendship has diminished, do not pine 
for what you have lost, but rather seek to regain } 
it by gentle courtesies, and if these fail he is’ 
unworthy of your love, so “‘make the best of it.’’ ; 

If the world appears to frown upon your! 
endeavors, do not frown in return upon the world, } 
for it is a good world notwithstanding; but pre-| 
sent always towards it a cheerful face, and what- } 
= may seemingly go wrong, ‘‘make the best 
of it.” 

Ifin the many fluctuations of business you: 
should become involved in a serious difficulty, do} 
not sit down and pine over what you have lost, } 
but resolutely go to work again to rebuild your 
shattered fortunes, and ‘make the best of it.’’ 

Never recall with useless complaints the mis-} 
fortunes of the past, since, to do so, is to encourage } 
the growth of a weakness which palsies all hope! 
in the future. What is done, is done; and all the} 


If a neighbor judges you wrongfully, do not 
quarrel with that neighbor; but with the self- 
consciousness of rectitude, ‘‘make the best of it.” 

If the cares of life press heavily upon you, 
look around, and sec how many there be who are 
equal or greater sufferers than yourself. Though 
not insensible to your condition, for that would 
argue callousness, yet comfort will come to you, 
almost unawares, if you ‘make the best of it.” 

If there is sickness in your family, it is a dis- 
pensation against which no possible forethought 
can at all times guard. Endure it, therefore, 
with a reverent hope, that nature and a good 
physician will restore to health the beloved object 
of your solicitude. Do not fill the hearts of your 
household with ominous forebodings, nor alarm the 
sufferer with the unusual gravity of your de- 
meanor; but, putting your trust in an over-ruling 
Providence, ‘‘make the best of it.” 

If you have once erred, do not waste the whole 
of your life in bewailing your error: but, profit- 
ing by the one false step, take especial care not 
to repeat it, and thus ‘‘make the best of it.”’ 

If your house takes fire, do not sit down help- 
lessly and wring your hands; but with prudent 
haste save whatever you can, and “make the 
best of it.” 

If your ship founders at sea, drowning yourself 


; in consequence will not bring the vessel into port. 
, Increased exertion may build another ship, and 


in this way replace the one: that was lost. A 
sanguine spirit will always ‘‘make the best of it.” 
If business is dull, it may revive again with the 
changing season. In the meantime, retrench your 
expenses to meet your lessened income, and so, 
“make the best of it.”” 
In whatever condition of life you may be placed; 


; whatever sorrows you may have to endure; what- 
ever you may have to bear from the sins and in- 


firmities of others; however dubious may be your 
business prospects; however you may be tried, or 
tempted, the philosophy of happiness in every 
state, no matter how unfavorable it may seem, is 
to ‘‘make the best of it.” 


DOES THE RACE DEGENERATE ? 

An opinion, to the effect that the human race 
has for centuries been degenerating, prevails to a 
considerable extent. There are, unquestionably, 
some facts which, at first sight, seem to favor 
such an opinion. If the manufacturing population 
of England, or specially the workers in the cot- 





‘ton mills of Manchester, who were sent there at 
‘an early age and wrought, perhaps, twelve hours 


a day before their bodies had attained their full 
growth, be compared with the choicest specimens 
among the agricultural class, or the aboriginal 
rangers of our forests, there may be obtained 


} something of the appearance of evidence that the 


race degenerates under the influences of civiliza- 
tion. But such facts admit of a more just and a 
more satisfactory explanation. They show that 
there are, verily, certain causes in operation 





grief in the world cannot remedy it. Future} among the manufacturing population which tend 
action may retrieve much that former folly or! to produce degeneracy, and which, if kept in 
inexperience may have taken from you. Early} operation in the same families for several genera- 
failures are no tests of maturer powers; try again, } tions, would produce quite an amount of degene- 
and even if you do not yet succeed, do not despair, racy. But there are no facts which indicate any- 
try again, and ‘‘make the best of it.” | thing like an universal or even a very general de- 
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generacy. On the contrary, there are facts suffi- } ence, and longevity. It would banish an abun- 
cient to make manifest that since the creation of} dant source of domestic discomfort—that which 


man, or, at least, since the earliest reliable re- 
cords, the stature and physical powers of the 
human race have been, in similar circumstances, 
essentially the same. All human tradition, all 
authentic history, go to confirm these views. 

It would be well, however, to remember that 
there are certain influences in operation in the 
more civilized states of society, and among certain 
classes, especially, which threaten to produce de- 
generacy when continued through successive 
generations. The classes most exposed to these 
malign influences are especially those whose oc- 
cupations are sedentary. The want of a proper 
amount of exercise, and of a pure and freely cir- 
culating atmosphere, are among the most delete- 
rious of the influences to which these classes are 
exposed. It would be for the benefit of profes- 
sional men, those of sedentary occupations, and 
ladies, were the conviction to become more widely 
and more deeply fixed that a pure, healthful and 
free circulation of air is an indispensable condi- 
tion of health, longevity, hardiness and normal 
development. Indeed; with the exception of 
farmers, we have few classes of men in this coun- 
try who are not, more or less, exposed to degene- 
rating tendency of a want of sufficient exercise 
in the open air. To this want must be attri- 
buted the well-known delicacy of female health in 
these United States, compared with the greater 
robustness or vigor of English and European 
females. The one keep themselves shut up in 
close and heated rooms, while the other seeks the 
benefit of exercise and pure air in walking or 
gardening, or other cut-of-door employments. 

If we fear or would avoid degeneracy, there- 
fore, here is, perhaps, the principal evil influence 
to be avoided. Its injurious effects, in individual 
cases, are often manifest enough. When con- 
tinued through successive generations, they are 
abundantly evident. The shoemakers, the tai- 
lors, and other sedentary classes of workmen in 
the old world, generally, and almost without ex- 
ception, where these trades have been continued 
in the same families from generation to genera- 
tion, are diminutive and diseased. On the other 
hand, the blacksmiths, the carpenters, the agri- 
culturists, the soldiers and gentlemen, are gene- 
rally healthy, vigorous and long-lived. 

We write with a strong desire and hope that 
this cause of degeneracy may be more generally 
guarded against. We would contribute what we 
can towards fixing deep and wide the persuasion, 
that all who would be healthy, and free from de- 
generacy in themselves and their progeny, must 
not deprive themselves of exercise in the open 
air. Our houses, too, must be better ventilated. 
Free circulation of air should be secured in all sit- 
ting and all sleeping apartments. No matter how 
cold the weather, fresh air should be admitted 
freely, profusely. Invigorate the circulation on 
the surface by cold bathing, or put on more 
clothing, or pile on more fuel, but do not exclude 
the atmosphere. A more careful conformity to 
nature’s requirements in these respects would 
contribute much to banish the commencements of 
degeneracy we occasionally witness, and to se- 
cure increase of health, vigor, comfortable exist- 











springs from depression of spirits, so often 

caused by close and confined air. It would turn 

back the tide of degeneracy which threatens us, 

and which, some think, already overwhelins us. 
* * 





ROTATION IN OFFICE. 

Among the many errors which have of late 
years crept into, and which now form a part of 
our Republican institutions, is the adoption of 
the doctrine of rotation in office without regard 
to the fitness of persons. We admit it to be a 
powerful means of sustaining the fiery ardor of 
party organization, inasmuch as it keeps in con- 
stant excitement the hopes of aspiring politicians, 
and is a ready bait to confirm the adhesion of the 
lukewarm. Now, rotation in office is undoubt- 
edly just and proper as a Democratic principle, 
and, properly exercised, would at all times be 
conducive to the best results. It is not, there- 
fore, the principle which we condemn, but the 
manner in which that principle is wrested from 
its legitimate application, and made use of as a 
lever to operate upon the passions and the pre- 
judices of the masses. If the aggregate of office- 
holders in the United States is in round numbers 
one hundred thousand, the number of eager-eyed 
and hungry political expectants may be reason- 
ably set down at one million, or one in every 
twenty-seven of population. This estimate may 
appear large at first glance, but, enormous as it 
seems, it can scarcely be said to be overstated. 
Taking the above hypothesis as a guide, the 
average number of candidates for each office 
would only amount to ten, and when the Presi- 
dent elect is receiving bushels of letters daily, we 
can well imagine how many hungry watchers for 
the political loaves and fishes there are. 

All this keeps up a constant state of political 
effervescence, which is far from beneficial to the 
well-being of the Republic. Men, anxious to dis- 
play their zeal for the party to which they be- 
long, eagerly foster prejudices against their oppo- 
nents, and often widen the breach between old 
friends, which it lay in their power by a few 
soothing words to have healed. Nor is this the 
only evil. In order to carry their ends, there is 
a certain class of politicians who are constantly 
exciting the jealousy of the working classes 
against their employers, and those who, by birth, 
accident, or their own industry, have become 
wealthierthan themselves. Thus heart-burnings 
and envy are engendered, which occasion not 
unfrequently, at the polls, an exhibition of inso- 
lence approaching nearly, if not quite, to brutality. 

That such a condition of things should exist— 
and who is there can deny it?—argues an error 
somewhere. That error lies mainly in the con- 
stant parcelling out anew of offices in the gift of 
leading politicians. Party organizations are at 
all times beneficial, and that partisans should 
partake of the official benefits to be derived from 
having achieved a political victory, some may think 
perfectly just; but what we object to is, that 
office should be made the temptation to political 
depravity, and that men thoroughly incompetent 
to perform the duties should be inducted into 
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stations from which most faithful and competent 
predecessors have been unceremoniously ousted. 
Appetite for office, too, increases by having tasted 
of it, just as the Mississippi water is said to in- 
spire all who drink of it with a desire to reside 
constantly in the South. How much it is to the 
interest of an individual to forsake his legitimate 
business, and become a political brawler, it is not 
for us tosay. That it is not to the interest of 
any government to bestow upon ignorant and vi- 
cious men any places already better filled, is a 
truth which no, we think, will be found hardy 
enough to deny. 








BRITISH HONDUPAS. 


dent again took forcible possession of the disputed 
island, and hauled down the Republican flag. The 
act this time was recognized by the English go- 
vernment, and to the protest of Honduras, the 
reply of the superintendent was, that he had acted 
in obedience to orders. Possession was subse- 
quently kept up in a loose sort of way, b 

establishing some negroes on the island; but it 
was not formally recognized as a dependency of 
Balize, until 1851, a year after the Clayton and 
Bulwer treaty was ratified. In this treaty, which 
was for the establishment of a ship canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, it was stipulated 
that neither of the contracting parties were to make 
settlements on the coast of Central America; but 


If the reader will turn to any map of Mexico} this was not intended to apply to the existing set- 


and the West Indies, he will find that the land } 
sweeps in a bold, irregular semi-circle from the? 
Capes of Florida to the extreme verge of the} 


tlement of the British at Honduras and the de- 
pendent islands. 
Now with regard to the Balize or British Hon- 





peninsula of Yucatan; being partially shut in at} duras, as distinguished from the Stateof Honduras, 
the mouth of the semi-circle by the Island of} there is no doubt that, by treaty with Spain, the 
Cuba. Embraced within this extraordinary curva-} English havecertain definite rights in the territory, 
ture lies that large body of water known as the? similar to what a farmer may have, who occupies 
Gulf of Mexico. Ifa vessel should sail in a direct } land by contract from the owner for an indefinite 
line almost due south from Mobile, the first land } period, but without possessing any further title. 
the mariners would meet with, after crossing the} To this British Colony, as in effect it is, Mr. Polk 
Gulf, would be the promontory of Yucatan.—)} was undoubtedly justified in, sending a consul; 
Doubling this Cape and still sailing South, they} and it was equally proper in Mr. Clayton to ac- 
would coast the western edge of Yucatan and} knowledge the existence of those rights. The 
Balize, and finally come to an anchor in the Bay} rights of England over what she is pleased to call 
of Honduras. In the territory lying between the} her dependencies are, however, by no means so 
Balize river and the river Honda on the north, the} clear, unless she considers herself privileged to 
English have enjoyed ever since 1742—first by} hold them by the strong hand. 

forcible possession, and afterwards by a special; The recent speeches in Congress upon this 
grant from Spain—the privilege of cutting logwood; } subject, render it one of considerable interest at 
the logwood cutters, by a law passed in Parlia- the present time to the American people. To the 
ment, in 1790, having the same privileges in} English possession of Honduras, qualified by the 
imports and exports as an English colony; the} treaty with Spain, we certainly cannot object. 
Spaniards claiming the sovereignty of the country} What is meant by its dependencies is not so clear; 
and the English acknowledging their rights. By}; and herein only, we think our Senators have just 
the treaty of 1783, the British agreed to abandon} cause for complaint. 

Ruatan and other islands off the coast, and to} 

confine their settlements wholly to the Balize. THE GOVERNMENT OF LOVE. 





This agreement was not, however, carried into} 
effect until three years afterwards. In 1796 the) 
British again took possession of Ruatan, but were 
expelled the following year by the Spaniards. By 
the treaty of 1814, Spain stipulated with Great 
Britain to permit English subjects to occupy 
Balize, or British Honduras, as it is now most fre- 
quently called, and an island in the vicinity; but 
only for the purpose of cutting logwood and 
mahogany, and on no account with a view to 
permanent settlement. Subject to these conditions, 
the English have continued to hold the territory 
between the Balize river and the Honda ever since; 
and conscious of the invalidity of their title to 
absolute possession, they have latterly sought to 
get it confirmed by the-Court at Madrid. When 
the Central American Revolution took place in 
1821, the title of Spain to the island of Ruatan 





and others passed over to the small Republic of 
Honduras. In 1830, regarding with contempt the 
weakness of this small commonwealth, the English 


We particularly recommend the subjoined ex- 
tract to all who have at heart the good of their 
children, and who wish to make their homes 
happy. We do not know the author, but, who- 
ever he may be, he has not only observed closely, 
but looked far below the surface of human nature. 
Self-government is the first pre-requisite in family 
government. If we do not govern ourselves, the 
task of governing our children is a hopeless one. 
But, nothing that we might say, can possibly 
reach the very heart of this matter like the fol- 
lowing:— 

“We have not half confidence enough in the 
power of love to disarm the violent and reclaim 
the vicious. The fault begins in our families. We 
do not seek enough to bear with each other’s 
faults. We mistake our selfish impatience of each 
other’s foibles or faults, for a righteous indignation 
at wrong; and our obstinacy and pride, which 
would conform all others to our own ideas of 
things, for firmness of principles and fidelity to 





superintendent at Balize took possession of Ruatan {| duty. We do not seek enough in our own home 
in the name of his sovereign. The time for per- | to call forth the better qualities in each other’s 
manent occupancy was, however, considered pre- { hearts. The faults of our friends are often the 
mature by his government, and the act was dis- {refiection of our own weakness or errors. Our 
avowed. Eleven years later, another superinten- a their petulanceyour jealousy 
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their suspicions, our selfishness their grief, our | most part, in filthy parts of the city. Their 
injustice their danger. So likewise it is with our} scanty lights are injurious to their eyes, and the 
children. We do not love them enough to make) efiluvia from their crowded, close rooms, and 
sacrifices in little things. We do not teach them} from the streets, are inimical to their health. 
in disinterestedness by our willingness to give up ; Before they have lived out half their days, their 
our taste for them. We indulge our sloth, and} constitution usually breaks down, their eyes re- 
the quickest way of correcting a misconduct} fuse to do their office, their hands hang down, 
which shocks our nerves, or disturbs or interrupts} and consumption, or some other disease, claims 
our occupation, is resorted to. them as its victims. Their wages are so scanty 
“Oh, how quickly parents lose the confidence; as scarcely to enable them to procure the bare 
of their children, never to be regained, by injus-} necessaries of life; and the accounts we have 
tice, selfishness, and absence of love! If the child) heard of the uncomfortableness of the boarding- 
only has faith in the love of its parents; if the son} places they are generally obliged to put up with, 
and daughter only love, and love tenderly, truly } have harrowed the soul and caused the heart to 
.enough, how much less probable it is that they; bleed. The mind that has any benevolence can- 
should wander far, or, erring, should not be} not pass unnoticed and uncared fora class of 
speedily reclaimed. This is the grand rule in} fellow-beings in such a condition. The number 
domestic education—love! Give your children a} of such sufferers is by no means small. Women 
genial, loving atmosphere, in which to grow.} by hundreds and thousands are in such a condi- 
Bear with their faults, which are frequently the} tion in several of our large cities; so closely 
beginning of their best excellencies—in patience} pressed by want and low wages and discomforts 
wait upon the growth of their characters. Do not} of all sorts, that they have scarcely any other 
quench the spirit of truth, of beauty, of love, in } choice than that between starvation and shame. 
them by your harsh violence. ‘; No wonder that when the condition of these poor 
“Live as near God ag you can, and trust your} sufferers is brought into contrast with that of the 
children rather to the genial influences of the at-} many well-fed, well-housed, well-dressed loungers 
mosphere you create, than to your wearisome; and idlers in the same cities—no wonder that it 
precepts and corrections, and to the pruning) should then be felt that society is somehow fear- 
knife of your standard of right and propriety. _{ fully wrong, falsely arranged, full of injustice 
“Throw them on their own tender consciences, } and oppression. 
and do not substitute in their minds artificial sins} Will those who sympathize with this much- 
for real ones; and veer, if at all, on the side of in-} suffering class of fellow-beings consider a few 
dulgence. Obedience, not to God, but to the} suggestions, which have occurred to one most 
arbitrary will of a parent, is oftened procured at} heartily desirous of contributing to some im- 
the expense of a thousand sacrifices of the heart, provement in their condition? 
and the sternness which has made also the broken-} Would it not, then, be the means of bettering 
spirited, suspicious and cold-hearted man or) the condition, both of those who might leave and 
woman. Deal with yourchildren as God deals} of those who might remain, were hundreds of our 
with Hischildren. Do not meet their anger, their; city needle-women persuaded and assisted to 
petulance, with your own, or their obstinacy with} leave the city? How easy were it to demonstrate 
wilfulness still greater. Overcome evil with} that many of them could lose nothing by such a 
good.” }change! What have many of them to lose? 
What condition could possibly befall them, which 
A WORD TO THE NEEDLE-WOMEN’S FRIENDS. } would be any worse than their present one? On 
[A thoughtful and intelligent correspondent} the contrary, would not hundreds of them, who 
sends us the following suggestions on a subject} have no particular ties to bind them to the city, 
now attracting much attention. If the advo-} be greatly benefited by a change to the country? 
cates of woman’s rights would do less talking} Would they not gain something, well deserving 
and more acting; would spend less time in enun-} some sacrifice, in the improvement of their 
ciating their wordy tirades against male op-} health? Are not hundreds of them suffering, in 
pressors, and give more thought and attention to} every city, both in health and comfort, from their 
the ways and means of bettering woman’s ex-} long hours of labor, their miserable food and 
ternal condition, much wrong and suffering, that; poor accommodation, and from the close and con- 
now exists, would be met and remedied. Here,} taminated atmosphere which they are obliged 
as in other cities, there are true-hearted, right-} to breathe? Were they to gain nothing else, by 
minded, influential women, whose voices are | exchanging city for country, would they not gain 
rarely head above the common din of social life,} very much by the improvement of their health. 
who, are working, instead of talking, for their} But very certainly the most of them would gain 
sex, and they are doing much good. We wish) more. They would gain in comfort, in self- 
the number were multiplied a hundred-fold.} ) respect, in increase of opportunities of improving 
The condition of needle-women, in cities espe-} their condition. They would neither have such 
cially, can hardly fail to excite the sympathy of} long hours, nor such confined rooms, nor such 
all who know anything of it. They suffer in} miserable, unwholesome food. Their wages might 
almost every possible way. They labor early; be nominally less, though in reality such as to 
and late, long after nature is loudly demanding} enable them to command more of anything they 
rest. They work, most of them, in close, con-; might wish in exchange. They would have more 
fined, unwholesome apartments. Their places of} to sympathize with and help them. They would 
board are generally as unwholesome and uncom-} have less to suffer from inhumanity and hard- 
fortable as their places of labor, being, for the! heartedness. They would have better associates 
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and fewer temptations to evil. Domestic service | his work accomplished. When something like a , 
and other employments are, generally, easily to } reaction from the horrors of the Revolution took 
be had. There is so much demand for such ser-} place, and the Republican party began to feel 
vice, that employers feel it for their interest to} ashamed of their fiendish excesses, the poor boy 
hold out tempting inducements of easy service} was removed from the custody of Simon—who was 
and good wages to faithful and capadle laborers. } handed over to the executioner—and every kind- 
One of the most effectual services which could } ness extended towards him. But it was too late. 
be rendered to the class under notice, would be} His body was dreadfully diseased, and his mind 
the enlargement of the number of employments}a blank. History says that he died from a 
for women. Let other modes of employment be’ scrofulous affection, the result of his cruel treat- 
procured for women generally. Women might} ment. But the narrative above referred to says 
with propriety and advantage be more frequently } that such was not the case; that at the time of 
employed in printing-offices, book-binderies, and } his reported death, he was brought to this coun- 
dry goods’ stores. The latter seem altogether} try and given toan Indian woman at Caugh- 
more appropriate places for young women than | nawaga, in St. Lawrence county, named Wil- 
young men. Would they suitably qualify them-} liams, whose husband was a half-breed; and to 
selves, women might more frequently find em-} prove this, an array of facts is produced, the pe- 
ployment as nurses. By enlarging the circle of; rusal of which leaves scarcely a doubt upon the 
employments for women, the friends of the} mind. 
needle-woman would materially better the condi- | Mr. Williams has no recollection whatever of 
tion of that class. his childhood. All is a blank until his fourteenth 
It would go far towards bettering the condi-} year, when the light of reason dawned upon his 
tion, not of that class of women alone, but of all) mind. He was then an Indian boy, with his 
classes, were the sphere of efminine employments } Indian brothers and sisters, among whom he grew 
enlarged. Multitudes of women in all classes} up, until sent to school at Long Meadows, Massa- 
are dead-weights on their fathers or brothers, or} chusetts. In manhood hé became a Protestant 
other male relations. Open to women, more} Missionary among the Indians, and is still’ de- 
generally, opportunities of self-support and inde-} voted to his sacred calling. Many of our readers 
pendence, and their condition would be, in this} will recollect that at the time the Prince de Join- 
and other respects, greatly improved. The pre-} ville visited this country, in 1841, it was stated 
sent dependent condition of woman is fraught | in some of the newspapers that a lineal descen- 
with many evils. It is a wrong, a violation of} dant of one of the French royal families was some- 
the laws of the Supreme; and we see the penalty ; where among the Indians, and that the Prince had 
inflicted in ennui and dragging out a wearisome } sought him out and had an interview with him. 
existence in some, and in the over-crowding of} Mr. Williams now gives an account of this alleged 
the few employments open to women, in others. ; interview, which took place at Green Bay. They 
mete first met on board of a steamer from Buffalo to 
Green Bay—the Prince, as it is alleged, being in 
search of him, and receiving intelligence from the 





ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
The February number of Putnam’s Magazine 


contains an intensely interesting article, under the 
title of ‘‘Have we a Bourbon among. us?” in 
which the attempt is made to prove that the 





Dauphin, Louis XVII., did not die, as alleged, 
from cruel treatment at the age of ten years, but 


Captain that Mr. Williams was on board. 
«When we were fairly out on the water,” says 
Mr. Williams, ‘‘the captain came to me and said, 
‘the Prince, Mr. Williams, requests me to say to 
you that he desires to have an interview with 





was in 1795 secretly brought to this country and } you, and will be happy either to have you come 
placed in an Indian family, in St. Lawrence} to him, or allow me to introduce him to you.’ 
county, New York, and by this family reared as} ‘Present my compliments to the Prince,’ I said, 
one of their own children. The Rev. Eleazer} ‘and say that I put myself entirely at his disposal, 
Williams, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, re-} and will be proud to accede to whatever may be 
siding at Green Bay, Michigan, and now a Mis-) his wishes in the matter.’ The eaptain again 
sionary among the Indians, is claimed to be this} retired, and soon returned, bringing the Prince 
individual. Dr. Hawks, in a brief introduction} de Joinville with him. I was sitting at the time 
to the article, offers strong testimony from per-} on @ barrel. The Prince not only started with 
sonal knowledge, to the truthfulness of Mr. Wil-} evident and involuntary surprise when he saw me, 
liams’ character, and also to that of a Mr. Hanson, | but there was great agitation in his face and 
who is the writer of the article referred to. manner—a slight paleness and a quivering of the 
A stronger chain of corroborative testimony, in} lip—which I could not help remarking at the 
roof of any assumed fact, we have never seen. } time, but which struck me more forcibly after- 
tis well known, that at the age of seven years, wards in connection with the whole train of cir- 
Louis was torn from the arms of his mother, } cumstances, and by contrast with his usual self- 
Marie Antoinette, who was shortly after beheaded, ; possessed manner. He then shook me earnestly 
and placed in the hands of a man named Simon, } and respectfully by the hand, and drew me im- 
whose business it was not to actually murder the; mediately into conversation.” 
child, but to destroy his intellect, and, if his life} _ Much general conversation passed between the 
in the end, so much the better, by cruel treat-} Prince and Mr. Williams during the voyage. At 
ment. For eighteen months this inhuman wretch; Green Bay, a private interview was asked, of 
kept the boy ina cell in the Temple, deprived of} which Mr. Williams gives the following detailed 
all society, fresh air, or wholesome food, and sub- } account: , : 
jecting him to dreadful cruelties. Too fatally was\ ‘He opened the conversation by saying that he 
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had a communication to make to me of a very} one, if I mistake not, used under the old monarchy. 
Serious nature as concerned himself, and of the} It was of precious metal, but whether of gold or 
last importance to me—that it was one in which’ silver, or a compound of both, I cannot say. I 
no others were interested, and therefore before) think, on reflection, the latter; but I may be mis- 
“proceeding further, he wished to obtain some | taken, formy mind was so bewildered and agi- 
pledge of secresy, some promise that I would not} tated, and engrossed with one absorbing question, 
reveal to any one what he was going to say. I} that things which at another time would have 
demurred to any such conditions being imposed ; made a strong impression on me, were scarcely 
previous to my being made acquainted with the} noticed; although I must confess that when [ 
nature of the subject, as there might be something } knew the whole, the sight of the seal put before 
in it after all prejudicial and injurious to others: } me by a member of the family of Orleans, stirred 


and it was at length, after some altercation, agreed ; 
that I should pledge my honor not to reveal what 
the Prince was going to say, provided there was 
nothing in it prejudicial to any one, and I signed 
a promise to this effect on a sheet of paper. It 
was vague and general, for I would not tie myself 
down to absolute secresy, but left the matter con- 
ditional. When this was done, the Prince spoke 
to this effect: 

««You have been accustomed, sir, to consider 





my indignation. The document which the Prince 
placed before me was very handsomely written in 
double parallel columns of French and English. I 
continued intently reading and considering it for 
a space of four or five hours. During this time 
the Prince left me undisturbed, remaining for the 
most part in the room, but he went out three or 
four times. The purport of the document, which 
I read repeatedly word by word, comparing the 
French with the English, was this: It was a 


ourself a native of this country; but you are not. } solemn abdication of the crown of France in favor 

‘ou are of foreign descent; you were born in Eu- of Louis Philippe, by Charles Louis, the son of 
rope,sir, and however incredible it may at first; Louis XVI., who was styled Louis XVII., King 
‘Beem to you, I have to tell you that you are the} of France and Navarre, with all accompanying 
son of aking. There‘ought to be much consola- } names and titles of honor according to the custom 
tion to you to know this fact. You have suffereda}of the old French monarchy, together with a 
» great deal, and have been brought very low, but | minute specification in legal phraseology of the 
you have not suffered more, or been more degraded } conditions, and considerations, and provisos, upon 
* than my father, who was long in exile and} which the abdication was made. These conditions 


verty in this country; but there is this difference 
ore him and you, that he was all along aware 
of his high birth, whereas you -have been spared 
the knowledge of your origin.’ 

‘‘When the Prince had said this, I was much} 
overcome, and thrown into a state of mind which } 
you can easily imagine. In fact I hardly knew} 
what to do or say, and my feelings were so much | 
excited that I was like one in a dream, and much } 
was said between us of which I can give but an 
indistinct account. However, I remember that I 
told him that his communication was so startling 
and unexpected that he must forgive me for being } 
incredulous, and that really 1 was ‘ ge 
two.’ 
«« ‘What do you mean,’ he said, ‘by being be- 

tween two?’ 

“I replied that on the one hand, it scarcely 
seemed to me that he could believe what he said, 
and on the other I feared he might be under some 
mistake as to the person. He assured me, how- 
ever, that he would not trifle with my feelings on 
such a subject, but that he spoke the simple truth, 
and that in regard to the identity of the person, 
he had ample means in his possession to satisfy 
me that there was no mistake in that respect. I 
then requested him to proceed with the disclosure 
already partly made, and to inform me in full of 
the secret of my birth. He replied that in doing 
80, it was necessary that a certain process should 
be gone through in order to guard the interest of} 
all parties concerned. I inquired what kind of 
process he meant. Upon this the Prince rose and 

‘ went to his trunk, which was in the room, and 





; 








were in brief, that a princely establishment should 
be secured to me either in this country or in 
France, at my option; and that Louis Philippe 
would pledge himself on his part to secure the 
restoration, or an equivalent for it, of all the pri- 
vate property of the royal family rightfully be- 
longing to me, which had been confiscated in 
France during the Revolution, or in any way got 
into other hands. Now you may ask me why I 
did not retain, at all hazards,.this document, or, 
at any rate, take a copy of it: but it is very easy 
for you, sitting quietly there, to prescribe the 
course which prudence and self-interest would 
dictate. A day or two afterwards all these points, 
and the different lights in which the thing might 
be viewed, came to my mind, but at the moment 
I thought of nothing except the question of accept- 
ance or rejection. And then remember the sudden 
manner in which the whole affair came upon me, 
and the natural timidity and bashfulness of one 
who had always considered himself of such ob- 
secure rank, when called without preparation to 
discuss such topics with a man of high position 
like the Prince. Besides which, my word of honor 
had been so recently and solemnly pledged, and 
a sense of mal dignity excited by the disclo- 
sures of the Prince, that I never so much as 
thought of taking any advantage of the circum- 
stances, but simply and solely whether or not I 
should sign my name, and set my seal to a de- 
liberate saithder of my rights and those of my 
family. It was a deeply painful and harrowing 
time, and I cannot tell you, and you cannot 
imagine how I felt when trying to decide this 





took sfrom it a parchment which he laid on the} question. At length I made my decision, and 
table, and set before me that I might read and give } rose, and told the Prince that I had considered the 
him my determination in regard to it. There was} matter fully in all its aspects, and was prepared 
also on the table pen and ink and wax, and he} to give him my definite answer upon the subject; 
placed there governmental seals of France, the} and then went on to say, that whatever might be 
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the personal consequences to myself, I felt that I‘ silence of the baptismal register may therefore,” 
could not be the instrument of bartering away ‘says Mr. Williams, “be deemed conclusive that 
with my own hand the rights pertaining to me by { the Indian woman is not my mother.” 

my birth, and sacrificing the interests of my; In the year 1818, at a social party at the house 


family, and that I could only give to him the ‘of Dr. Hossak, in New York, Citizen Genet met . 


answer which De Provence gave to the ambassador ;a number of gentlemen, of whom Dr. John W. 
of Napoleon at Warsaw: ‘Though I am in poverty | Francis alone survives. Dr. Francis says that in 
and exile, I will not sacrifice my honor.’ {the course of conversation on that occasion; the 
‘“‘The Prince upon this assumed a loud tone, and | subject of the Dauphin was introduced, and the 
accused me of ingratitude in trampling on the | enquiry was started as to his fate, when Genet 
overtures of the King, his father, who he said was | said, “Gentlemen, the Dauphin of France is not 
actuated in making the proposition more by feel- | dead; he was brought to America.” The conver- 
ings of kindness and pity towards me than by any | sation was continued for some time, when Genet 
other consideration, since his claim to the French {informed the company, among other things, that 
throne rested on an entirely different basis to ; he believed the Dauphin to be in Western New 
mine, viz., not that of hereditary descent, but of ; York, and that Le Ray Chaumont knew all about 
popular election. When he spoke in this strain I {it. This Chaumont came over from France in 
spoke loud also, and said that as he, by his dis- {1795 or 96, purchased lands in St. Lawrence 
closure, had put me in the position of a superior, | county, near where the boy Williams lived, and re- 
I must assume that position, and frankly say that sided there in great opulence until 1832, when, 
my indignation was stirred by the memory that {on the accession of Louis Philippe to the throne, 
one of the family of Orleans had imbrued his ‘ he returned to Franee. 
hands in my father’s blood, and that another now The Dauphin, while in the hands of Simon, 
wished to obtain from me an abdication of the {his cruel jailor, from the filth in which he lived, 
throne. When I spoke of superiority, the Prince ; contracted a severe scrofalous affection, which 
immediately assumed a respectful attitude, and {showed itself in dreadful uléers on one of his legs. 
remained silent for several minutes. It had now | Now, it is remarkable that one of the legs of Mr. 
grown very late, and we parted with a request / Williams bears deep marks of ulcers, even to ex- 
from him that I would reconsider the proposal of | tensive discolorations; and yet he knows not the 
his father, and not be too hasty in my decision. } time when he suffered from the disease. 


I returned to my father-in-law’s, and the next 
day saw the Prince again, and on his renewal of 
the subject gave him a similar answer. Before 
he went away he said, ‘Though we part, I hope 
we part friends.’ For years I said little on the 
subject, until I received a letter from Mr. Kimball, : 
dated at Baton Rouge, informing me of the dying 
statements of Belanger; and then when this report 
came from the South, confirming what the Prince 
had said, the thing assumed a different aspect. 
This letter is, I think, among my papers at Green 
Bay, but for years I have kept a minute journal 
of everything which has occurred to me, and have 
no doubt an abstract of it at Hogansburg. Our 
conversation to-night will go down.” 

Mr. Williams, whose portrait from a daguer- } 
reotype is given, has not a single Indian feature | 
in his face, which bears a resemblance to the 
Bourbon family. The mouth is singularly like 
that of Marie Antoinette. He is described as an 
intelligent, «‘noble-looking old man, with no trace, 
however slight, of the Indian about him. * * * 
He has the port and presence of a European gen- 
tleman of high rank; a nameless something, which 
I never saw but in persons accustomed to com- 





mand; @ countenance bronzed by exposure below 


But our limits will not permit of further details 
of this interesting case, and we close with a single 
extract from Mr. Hanson’s narrative: 

«There seems to me,” I then said, ‘one simple 
and decisive test of the truth of your claim; I 
mean, your memory of your childhood. If you 
have always lived among the Indians, you cannot 
forget it, and if you are the lost Dauphin, it seems 
scarcely credible that, being at the time of your 
mother’s death more than eight years of age, you 
could have passed through the fearful scenes of 
the revolution, without a strong impression of the 
horrors attendant on your early years. Have you 
any memory of what happened in Paris, or of 
your voyage to this country?” 

‘« ‘Therein,’ he replied, ‘lies the mystery of my 
life. I know nothing about myinfancy. Every- 
thing that occurred to me is blotted out, entirel 
erased, irrecoverably gone. My mind is a blank 
until thirteen or fourteen years of age. You must 
imagine a child who, as far as he knows any- 
thing, was an idiot, destitute even of conscious- 
ness that can be remembered until that period. 


:He was bathing on Lake George, among a group 


of Indian boys. He clambered with the fearless- 
ness of idiocy to the top of a high rock. He 





the eye-brows; a fair, high, ample, intellectual, but ; plunged down head foremost into the water. He 
receding forehead; a slightly aquiline, but rather} was taken up insensible, and laid in an Indian 
small nose; a long Austrian lip, the expression of; hut. He was brought to life. There was the 
which is of exceeding sweetness; ful y cheeks, } blue sky, there were the mountains, there were 
but not high cheek bones,” &c. * the waters. That was the first I knew of life.’ 
The reputed Indian mother is sti/l living, but; ‘‘As it isimportant to com the statements of 
will answer no questions as to the true birth of} personal feelings, given to different persons by Mr. 
Mr. Williams. But it is remarkable that the} Williams, I may mention here, that a gentleman 
baptismal register at Caughnawaga, certified by | of the bar, of high standing, recently said to me— 
the priest, shows the names of all her other chil- | ‘I must do him the justice of saying, that he 
dren, and the dates of their birth, occurring at} never pretended to know anything jemerny: A of 
intervals of about two years each; while no record } what occurred in his childhood; but he said, how. 
of the name of ‘Eleazer”’ is to be found. ‘The ever, that after the plunge in Lake George, hig 
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mind seemed to recover its tone and soundness,} machines; but rather give out our strength and 
and a good many images of things came back, but} influence, to induce woman to leave the old 
without any possibility of giving them name and } narrow-beaten track in which she has walked for 
place.’ He then told me an incident of startling } centuries, and to earn her bread by every occupa- 
eand dramatic interest. A gentleman of distine- } tion, right and true of itself, that her capacity or 
tion, on his recent return from Europe, in an in- } her attractions fit her for. I feel that every really 
terview with Mr. Williams, threw some litho-} useful labor-saving invention is an advancement 
and engravings upon the table, at the} of the human race—an additional force applied to 

sight of one of which, and without seeing the} humanity, to raise it above mere physical power, 
name, Williams was greatly excited, and cried} and bring it nearer to Deity. The few may suffer, 
out, ‘Good God! IT know that face. It has haunted; but the many are made better, wiser, and hap- 





ine through life;’ or words to that effect. On ex- } 
amination, it proved to be the portrait of Simon, } 
the jailor of the Dauphin.” } 
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SEWING MACHINES. 

We have noticed, in two or three instances, 
strong denunciations of sewing machines, by lady 
writers, as being injurious to the interests of} 
Seamstresses. Such denunciation is made from a} 
partial view of the case. It may be stated, as a} 
general proposition, that all new. discoveries in } 
labor-saving machinery, are a benefit to the work- } 
ing classes. At first, the introduction of a machine } 
which does the labor of five, or twenty pairs of} 
hands, deprives a fewiof the means of obtaining } 


> 


oe deed in the old way; but many are bene- } 
fi thereby; and we think it will be found, as} 
a general rule, that even those who have been 
forced to abandon a certain kind of labor, soon 
procure that which is easier to be rmed, or 
more remunerative. Mrs. Frances D. Gage, a 
writer whose fine good sense is ever showing 
itself in spite of her strong sympathy with some } 
of the ultra movements of the day, speaking of 
the sewing machine in a recent number of the 
Ohio Cultivator, says with much truth:— 
~‘T cannot feel with our friend, Mrs. ——, that 
the sewing machine should be looked upon as a 
misfortune to sewing women, and while I agree 
with her that sewing is an employment well | 
adapted to the capacity of women, (perhaps I> 
do not quote her words exactly,) still I do not feel 
that it is a calling well adapted to her necessities, 
and I scarce know one woman who makes it a 
means of livelihood, who enjoys good health; and 
I always think when I see one of those pale, 
round-shouldered, emaciated beings, of Hood’s 
inimitable poem— 
‘(Sewing at once with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt.’’ 

“The sewing machine will, if it comes into 
general use, for a time perhaps, oppress the thou- 
sand, but the million will be benefited, and the 
oppressed ones must and will strike out into other 
avenues of labor. Better that woman should be-} 
come the sweeper of the street in the fresh air, for} 
her bread, than that she should as now, sing in} 
some cold, damp closet, that soul-thrilling stanza } 
of despair:— 

“But why do I talk of Death, 

That phantom of grizzly bone? 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

Itseems so like my own,— 

It seems so like my own, 

Because of the fast I keep: 

Oh God! that Bread should be so dear, 

And flesh and blood so cheap.’? 
_ “In America, there is an abundance for all; let 
ms not. then fear the increase of labor-saving 
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pier. Such it seems to me has been the evidence 
of the past.” ' 





JOHN HOWARD ON HIS DEATH-BED. 
When this distinguished philanthropist was on 
his death-bed, in a foreign country; a letter was 
received from England which brought information 
of the ameliorated condition of the prisoners at 
some place where he had labored in their behalf, 
and of the alleviation of their sufferings. When 
the letter was read, he observed, ‘‘Is not this com- 
fort for a dying man?’”’ His question shows that 
the recollection of good done was, indeed, a 
source of t comfort to him. And, in all 
cases we believe, the recollection of good accom- 
lished, is a pleasing retrospect, especially, per- 
aps, to a dying man. At such a time many 
are haunted by the ghosts of their evil deeds, 
and for such harrowing recollections there is no 
antidote of equal power with the memory of 
some good deed or deeds. 
This fact in the last hours of Howard may 


} serve to teach or to call to remembrance the con- 


nexion between a beneficent or selfish life and a 
peaceful or remorseful death. If we have lived 
to do good, as we have had opportunity, if we 
have lived to be useful, it will comfort us when- 
ever we look back on such a life, or on some of 
the particular occasions in it. The remembrance 
will soothe and satisfy. It will delight the soul, 
as the fragrance of flowers delights the senses. 
Especially will it render our declining days or 
years peaceful and tranquil, if we can reflect that 
we wasted not our youth in yanities, nor our 
manhood in chasing after the bubbles of ambi- 
tion or pleasure, but commenced in early life to 
live for something higher than the usual ends of 
selfish indulgence and accumulation, and to do 
good as we had opportunity. How precious, 
then, will be the memory of the past! If we use 
our present time, talents and property for the 
noblest, highest ends, we shall remember it with 
satisfaction when time’s last sands are running 
out of the hour-glass of life, when our talents 
are blunted and our influence restricted, and 
when our property can do next to nothing for us, 
nothing, at least, equal to the recollection of a 
wise and beneficent use thereof. How serene and 
peaceful the evening of life, when such scenes 
ves on a review of the active la- 






But memory will furnish. no source of joy to 
those who have spent life in frivolity or self-in- 
dulgence. While to some it will be an angel of 
mercy, to others it will be a demon of judgment. 
To some it will be a comforter; to others a tor- 
mentor. Now is the time to decide what it will 
be hereafter. ' 
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